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HE long-standing Mexican problem became critical during 
the week owing to the treatment of a party of American 
marines and General Huerta’s reluctance to give the satisfac- 
tion demanded. On Tuesday some unarmed American marines 
were arrested at Tampico by a Federal officer. They were 
soon released, and General Huerta apologized, but refused to 
fire the salute required by the American Admiral. The 
mobilization of the American Fleet followed, and this, 
together, we believe, with the friendly advice of the foreign 
representatives at Mexico City, brought General Huerta to a 
more reasonable frame of mind. The latest news is that he 
will fire a salute if his salute is returned. President Wilson 
is reported to have said that the situation is now very 
encouraging. 





But we cannot ourselves profess to see that there is any 
sign of improvement in the Mexican tangle. At present the 
prospect is that there will be something very much like an 
exchange of courtesies between the United States and the 
man whom Mr. Wilson has persistently refused to recognize 
and has denouneed as a bloodstained usurper. In Mr. 
Wilson's published statement on the situation there was a 
catalogue of minor affronts offered to the United States by 
General Huerta. There was no mention of the atrocities— 
of which the murder of Mr. Benton was only one—com- 
mitted by the so-called Constitutionalists. Yet Mr. Wilson, 
in effect, “ recognizes ” these trebly bloodstained brigands, and, 
by removing the embargo on the traffic in arms, has been aiding 
them against General Huerta. From any point of-view, it seems 
that less trouble will follow in the long run from armed inter- 
vention than from a continued policy of watchful waiting. 
Suppose that Mr. Wilson’s policy superficially succeeds. 
Huerta will be “eliminated,” and the Constitutionalists will 
rule the greater part of Mexico in his stead. Perhaps General 
Carranza or General Villa will be a candidate for the 
Presidency. Can one possibly contemplate such a result as 
better than an American invasion of Mexico ? 


The papers of Wednesday announced that the sentence of 
death on Aziz Ali, el Masri, had been commuted to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. A further commutation seems to be 
possible. But nothing short of an honourable acquittal can 
satisfy Egyptian sentiment. Egyptians are intensely proud 
of the man who led the Arab resistance to the Italian invaders 
after Enver Pasha had returned to Turkey. And they are 
outraged at the prospect of his being condemned to ignominy 
and suffering for having by his gallantry committed the 
offence of exciting the jealousy of Enver Pasha. At least, 
if that is not the real reason of Aziz Ali’s condemnation, 


they are not conscious of any other. Technically, no doubt, 
Aziz Ali is responsible to the Sultan, and incurred the penalty 
of disobedience. But in practice every Egyptian knows that 
Egyptians do not look to the Sultan for help, justice, or 
governance. For those things they look to Great Britain. We 
cannot help feeling that this is a case in which the British 
Government should rise superior to technicalities and demand 
the release of a brave and deservedly admired man. The 
Young Turks by condemning such a man are unnecessarily 
and perversely provoking the outlying Moslem sentiment, 
which it is most important for them to keep on their side. 


Germany's commercial competition with Great Britain 
is the subject of an interesting statement in the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung. During the last two months coal orders 
for this year to the extent of over one million tons have 
been placed in Germany by buyers—English, Russian, Swedish, 
Dutch, and German—who have hitherto dealt exclusively with 
British contractors. As a set-off to the national satisfaction 
at this state of affairs, the Times correspondent in Berlin 
summarizes a remarkable article by Herr Ballin, chairman 
of the directors of the Hamburg-Amerika line, on Germany's 
money policy. Herr Ballin maintains that it is absolutely 
impossible for Germany to have a good foreign policy as long as 
the constantly increasing surplus of national wealth is reserved 
for industrial and municipal requirements, with the result 
that Germany seldom participates in foreign loans except as 
the partner of other Powers. Per contra, the French and 
English “take their money abroad with great political and 
practical advantage, extending their political spheres of power, 
and opening new markets, especially by providing that a large 
part of the money they lend is returned to them in the shape 
of orders.” In particular, he complains of the bad effect of 
Germany’s foreign money policy on German shipbuilding, since, 
in spite of cheaper prices, more trustworthy contract dates for 
delivery (owing to less labour trouble), and an equally high 
quality of work, the orders of the whole world—with isolated 
exceptions—go to Great Britain. 


The Times of Monday printed from its Australian corre- 
spondent a summary of a statement on naval policy by Mr. 
Millen, Minister of Defence for the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Millen’s criticism of Mr. Churchill’s treatment of Australia in 
his recent speech on the Naval Estimates is very severe. He 
says that Mr. Churchill's policy is “ destructive of the basis on 
which the Australian Navy was organized”; that it means “ the 
adoption of an unco-ordinated ephemeral scheme for the 
defence of the Pacific in place of a definite Imperial policy of 
co-operation,” and is “a vital departure from the policy agreed 
upon by the Dominions and the Imperial Government.” He 
says, moreover, that it was adopted “ without previous consul- 
tation with, or notification to, the Dominion Governments.” 
Mr. Churchill, we must say, was careful to point out that 
Australia has an absolute right of judgment, and that it would 
be impossible for the Admiralty to dictate to her. That being 
80, an arrangement ought to be easy by means of a Conference, 
which we hope will be summoned. Australia has already 
expressed a wish for a Conference, but the Admiralty is 
reluctant. The British Government think that the main- 
tenance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is the best protection 
for Australia and New Zealand. The Australians do not share 
this confidence. That is really the root of the matter. 


The long quarrel between New South Waules and Victoria 
(the upper river States) and South Australia (the lower) over 
the irrigation, development, and navigation rights of the 
Murray has at last been composed by the intervention of the 
Federal Government. The joint locking and storage system 
now agreed on, and described by a correspondent in Tuesday's 





Times, will not only secure improved irrigation, but means the 
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opening of a great water highway for nearly a thousand 
miles up the Murray, and probably, later on, several hundred 
miles up the Murrumbidgee and the Darling. The scheme 
when carried out will provide the main freight transit through- 
out the greater part of the area embraced by this river system 
—which is one-seventh of the entire continent. It also pro- 
vides—either by a canal from Goolwa on Lake Alexandrina to 
Victor Harbour in Encounter Bay, or by deepening a passage 
through the Murray mouth to Goolwa to admit of the passage 
of ocean steamers—for the establishment of a new port on the 
southern coast of Australia which should rival even Sydney 
in the size of its business. The correspondent describes the 
announcement of the settlement of the dispute as probably one 
of the most important ever cabled abroad from the Common- 
wealth, 


There is little to be said this week in regard to the Ulster 
crisis. If we are to judge by appearances and by experience, 
Mr. Asquith is indulging in his favourite device of “ waiting 
and seeing.” His plan seems to be to let things cool down for 
the present, in the hope that something in the nature of a 
compromise or some practical suggestion for a way out will 
turn up. Such a plan may succeed, but, on the other hand, 
there is always the danger of some untoward event occurring 
in Ulster. Even there the splendid discipline maintained by 
Sir Edward Carson and his followers will in all probability be 
sufficient to prevent disaster, but it is strange to see the Prime 
Minister gambling, as it were, on his opponent’s moderation. 
One probable result of the policy of delay may be pointed out. 
During the period of unstable calm the country will, we 
venture to predict, come to recognize that it is the Govern- 
ment who must be held responsible for the maintenance of 
order, that it is they who must find a way of preserving the 
King’s peace, and that this essential duty cannot be foisted 
upon the Opposition. 


Mr. Asquith took his seat on his re-election for East Fife 
on Tuesday afternoon and was greeted with great enthusiasm 
by his party. The House was occupied for the entire sitting 
with the Committee stage of the East African Protectorates 
Loan Bill. The aim of the Bill is to enable the Government 
to lend British East Africa, Nyasaland, and Uganda £3,000,000 
for development purposes at 3 per cent. Mr. Harcourt 
explained that no new precedent was involved, that the 
security was complete, that there was no charge on the tax- 
payer, and that the prospects of enhanced prosperity would 
be greatly heightened by the loan. In spite of these reassur- 
ances, Mr. Harcourt failed to conciliate a small group of 
Radical malcontents, among whom Mr. Handel Booth, Mr. 
Wedgwood, and Mr. Outhwaite were specially prominent, and 
thanks to their futile obstinacy the debate was kept going 
from 3.30 to 10.30. For once in a way we find ourselves in 
agreement with the Parliamentary representative of the Daily 
Chronicle, who speaks of the obstructive efforts of these 
malcontent Radicals as “a grave disservice to the Govern- 
ment and of no advantage to any human soul.” 


On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Asquith announced 
that,as Mr. Lloyd George had not recovered his voice, the 
Budget would be postponed, and the second reading of the 
Welsh Church Bill would be taken next Monday. Several 
questions were asked on the highly topical subject of blocking 
motions, and Mr. Asquith said that the condition of things 
was scandalous, and no one was more anxious than himself 
for reform. He promised to introduce a motion and to give 
time for its discussion. The Order Paper of the day provided 
proofs of the urgent need of this reform. Four notices of 
motions by private Members were blocked by the device 
of presenting Bills on the same subjects. Thus a motion on 
Tariff Reform was blocked by an “ Agriculture and Indus- 
tries (Foreign Competition) Bill.” We do not say that this 
was a bogus Bill, but a bogus Bill is as good as any other for 
blocking debate. We are glad to say that Mr. McKenna’s 
Bill, which, among other things, allows seven days or more for 
the payment of fines of less than 40s., was read a second time 
with general approval. It should reduce the number of super- 
fluous cases of imprisonment. 


In Committee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates on 
Thursday, Mr. Clancy raised the question of the housing of 
the working classes in Dublin. He defended the Dublin 





Corporation against the charge of inaction, and declared th, 
the only remedy was State aid on a generous scale. Sir a. 
Griffith Boscawen and Lord Robert Cecil maintained that the 
Dublin Corporation stood condemned by the Report of the 
Departmental Committee, the former pointing to the ret 
able fact that Dublin, with a Nationalist Council, was the 
worst housed city in the United Kingdom, while Belfast with 
a Unionist Council, was the best. But the most illuminatine 
contribution to the debate came from Mr. Birrell, who declare. 
that Dublin was an extraordinarily poor city, where wages 
were lamentably low. He defended the Dublin Corporation 
against the charge of failing to exercise the powers it had on 
the ground that it could not afford to. The municipal 
economics of Dublin have always been one of the worst 
danger-signals against Home Rule, and this debate renders 
them only more formidable. In this context it may be worth 
recalling that Guinness’s Brewery recently acquired one 
hundred acres with a frontage on the Manchester Ship anal, 
nominally to keep pace with the developments of their trads 
in England and Scotland, but no doubt also with a view to 
safeguarding their position under Home Rule. 


In reply to questions by Mr. Amery and Mr. James Hope, 
Mr. Asquith stated that he saw no sufficient grounds fo; 
instituting a judicial inquiry into circumstances connected 
with the recent contemplated military operations in Ulster and 
with the resignations and reinstatements of General Gough: 
and other officers. General Gough had received no notifiea- 
tion of the Government’s repudiation of the Army Council's 
assurance, and Mr. Asquith did not think such notification 
was necessary. He also denied that any howitzer batteries 
were moved or were under orders to be ready to move. A 
question by Mr. Clough elicited from Mr. Bonar Law an 
explicit denial of the allegation that communication, whether 
by telegram or letter, had taken place between himself or any 
member of the Unionist Central Organization and the Curragh, 
The printed replies to other questions put by Mr. Amery 
furnished cumulative evidence of the extensive nature of the 
military operations contemplated. The facts are being 
dragged from the Government piecemeal. As we say else- 
where, a full and frank statement at the beginning would 
have been much better received by the country. 


The Independent Labour Party, which “comes of age” this 
year, began to celebrate the occasion at Bradford last Saturday 
with as much rejoicing as might become the son of a mere 
lord of many acres. Mr. Keir Hardie, who was the first 
chairman of the party, presided. He said that as a result 
of its twenty-one years’ work the party was breaking down 
sex and class barriers, although it was only at the begin- 
ning of ite undertaking. On Sunday Mr. Philip Snowden 
said that astute Liberal politicians were advertising specious 
social reforms in a “ vocabulary borrowed from the Socialists.” 
Mr. Asquith had said that the differences between Liberals and 
Socialists were trivial, but really they were vital and funda- 
mental. By way of commentary on Mr. Keir Hardie's 
assertion that the Independent Labour Party was breaking 
down sex barriers, women suffragists continually interrupted 
the speeches. Mr. Snowden gave up speaking in despair, 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was hit by a bag of flour. 
We congratulate him on the wit which prompted him to say 
that it was the first time that an opponent had tried to 
whiten him. 


On Monday one of the chief points of discussion was the 


means of raising money for electoral purposes. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party has seven members in the present 
House of Commons, and it was announced that, though many 
candidates were ready to stand at the next election, there 
were no funds. “There is not a penny in hand if the next 
General Election comes in July,” said the treasurer of the 
Council. It was agreed to raise a voluntary shilling levy in 
addition to the amounts received locally. The methods of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party were considered in private. 
It is understood that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was hotly 
attacked for having entered into alliance with the Govern- 
ment, defended his actions on the ground that the unity of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party was necessary, and that he 
only supported the Government when it was advisable to do 
so. On Tuesday the subjects of the unity of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the relation of the Trade Union members to 
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the members of the Independent Labour Party, and the 
yelation of the whole Parliamentary Party to the Govern- 
ment were further discussed. In spite of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s defence, the majority of the speeches showed 
that there was a strong suspicion of undue subserviency to 
the Liberal Party. The discussion took place on a resolution 
condemning Cabinet rule, and it is important to notice that 
this resolution was carried by a very large majority—233 


to 78. 


The fourth Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Civil Service two years ago was issued on 
Tuesday. The proposals, which amount to nearly a hundred, 
are prefaced with a handsome tribute to the competence, zeal, 
and integrity of the Civil Service as formed under the exist- 
ing system, and relate only to the general Civil Service, 
including eighty departments and sixty thousand officials, the 
Post Office and the English Public Record Office being reserved 
for special Committees, while the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services and the legal department will be the subject of 
further inquiries. The Commissioners recommend that the 
First Division Clerks should be renamed “ Administrative 
Class,” the method of recruitment to remain as at 
present ; and that the Second Division, Intermediate Class, 
Assistant Clerks, and Boy Clerks should be reclassified in 
two divisions as a Junior and Senior Clerical Class. They 
insist on the need of a closer co-ordination between the 
educational system of the country and the Civil Service 
Examinations. They also recommend, with certain reserva- 
tions and dissentients, the free transfer of Civil servants from 
one department to another, thus increasing the chances of 
promotion; while in regard to the employment of women the 
Majority Report (signed by sixteen out of the nineteen 
Commissioners) lays down the principle that their services 
should be secured whenever those services will best pro- 
mote the public interest. It also recommends the compulsory 
retirement of women of most grades on marriage—a hard 
saying on a difficult subject. 


In regard to the position of Civil servants in relation 
to politics, the Commissioners content themselves with 
some general recommendations of a tentative character, 
and advise the institution of a special inquiry to deal 
with the whole subject. ‘To sum up, the Commissioners 
uphold the competitive system and would extend it. It 
is pointed out that, of the sixty thousand persons concerned, 
only twenty thousand are appointed by open competition 
and two thousand more by limited competition. While 
admitting that University education and life produce the 
best type of public servant, they express a desire to see 
the Scottish, Irish, and the young English and Welsh Univer- 
sities assert more vigorously their claim to share in Civil 
Service appointments. The Minority Report, signed by Sir 
Henry Primrose, Mr. A. A. Booth, and Sir Guy Granet, 
recommends a somewhat different reorganization of the lower 
grades, is opposed to transference from one department to 
another, and advocates more decisive limitation of the civil 
rights of Civil servants. But in the main it is in substantial 
agreement with the Majority Report. The virtual unanimity 
of the very moderate recommendations made is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the Commission included, 
besides the Duke of Devonshire, the Bishop of Southwark, 
and some Civil servants of high rank, two Liberal and two 
Conservative M.P.’s, two Labour Members, and a Fabian. 

Wednesday's Times contains a wise and eloquent letter 
from Mr. T. E. Page, the well-known ex-Housemaster at 
Charterhouse. He appeals to the Universities to do what the 
party politicians will not do for fear of losing votes, and what 
the individual man cannot do because he is powerless— 
give a lead to the nation in the cause of universal military 
training :— 

“Let them henceforth attach to them [i.¢., their degrees] the 
simple condition that their recipient has shown that he possesses 
not only some modicum of knowledge, but also some claims to be 
called a citizen and a man. Learning assuredly would suffer 
little; some reasonable discipline would impair neither health nor 
a and the most favoured of our youth—those on whom 
the ae yey the amplest opportunities—would be taught 
jon, — that where accident gives largely duty also may 

much. 


Mr. Page goes on to point out that the Universities could do 


this at nocost, but with a clear gain to their own strength and 
character, and adds truly that the project “is neither fantastic 
nor impracticable, but plain, simple, feasible.” 





We desire to endorse Mr. Page's appeal, and to repeat what 
we said when, some two years ago, the matter was raised in 
our columns. The Universities would, no doubt, go beyond 
their powers in insisting on military service, but they have a 
perfect right to say that they will not grant their degrees or 
diplomas, the ultimate aim of which is to make good men and 
good citizens, except to those who have added to their intel- 
lectual training that moral and physical training through 
military discipline, the value of which has been recognized by 
all great educators, from Milton onwards. The Universities 
aim at making full men, but no man is what Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet, called “full a man” unless he is capable of 
defending his country, his home, and his liberty. Though a 
conscience clause is not really needed in a case where training, 
and not actual service, is prescribed, we would allow a certifi- 
cate of exemption to any undergraduate who would go before 
the Vice-Chancellor and make a statement that it was con- 
trary to his conscience to train himself for the defence of bis 
country inarms. For such conscientious objectors physical 
training in gymnastics, hygiene, and sanitation might be 
substituted. 


A passage in Milton's tractate on Education is worth recalling 
in this context. He begins by declaring that all students 
should be taught “the exact use of their weapon” and be 
practised “in all the locks and gripes of wrestling, wherein 
Englishmen were wont to excel.” Then he describes how 
during the “interim of unsweating” they should compose 
their “ travailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies 
of music,” while the organist “plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues.” Milton goes on totell us thatthe young 
men are to be called out to “ their military motions, under sky 
or covert, according to the season.” They are to learn “the 
rudiments of their soldiership, in all the skill of embattling, 
marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging, and battering’ 
[how Uncle Toby would have gloried in such words], so that 
they may “come forth renowned and perfect commanders in 
the service of their country.” Then comes a passage which 
curiously reflects upon the results of having untrained and 
improvised officers, such as Milton must have seen in the first 
armies of the Commonwealth :— 

“They would not then, if they were trusted with fair and 
hopeful armies, suffer them, for want of just and wise discipline, 
to shed away from about them like sick feathers, though they be 
never so oft supplied; they would not suffer their empty and 
unrecruitable Colonels of twenty men in a company, to quaff out 
or convey into secret hoards, the wages of a delusive list, and a 
miserable remnant; yet in the meanwhile to be overmastered 
with a score or two of drunkards, the only soldiery left about them, 
or else to comply with all rapines and violences, No, certainly, if 
they knew aught of that knowledge that belongs to good mon or 
good governors, they would not suffer these things.” 


A serious accident occurred to the Scottish express from 
London to Aberdeen at 4.55 a.m. on Tuesday morning. The 
“Flying Scotsman,” which leaves London at 8 p.m., had 
crossed the Forth Bridge, and was travelling at a high rate 
of speed, when it collided, just beyond Burntisland Station, 
with the engine of a goods train which was hacking into a 
siding. Only one buffer of the goods engine was in the way 
of the express, but the collision hurled the engine and tender 
off the rails and over a six-foot bank on to the adjacent golf- 
links. The driver and fireman of the passenger engine were 
pinned under the débris and killed on the spot, and ten 
passengers in the two carriages which followed the engine 
over the bank were injured, four seriously. Yet, in spite of 
the force of the impact, the passengers in the rear carriages 
were unaware that an accident had happened, while the goods 
engine never left the rails, the driver and fireman escaping 
unhurt. One of the derailed passenger coaches caught fire, 
but, thanks to the apparatus provided by the company 
after the Aisgill disaster, the guard of the express was 
able to extinguish it after cutting off the gas supply, though 
in doing so one of his hands was badly burned. We may add 
that the evidence as to the position of the signals given at the 
inquiry opened on Thursday was conflicting. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PLAN FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL 


ACTION IN ULSTER. 


7 Government, in our opinion, were very ill-advised 

not to make a clean breast of their plan for com- 
bined military and naval operations in Ulster directly 
it became known in part. If they had told the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth at once, 
the country might have been surprised, but in all proba- 
bility would have acquitted them, on the ground that, if 
they felt it necessary to take military precautions, they were 
justified in taking them without delay. Even as it is, and in 
spite of their first confused reticence and lame explanations, 
it would be wiser for them not to persist in declaring that 
their only intention was to guard a few stores and 
stands of rifles—an explanation which obviously will not 
hold water—but to let the whole story come out. No 
doubt such a change of mind would make a bad impres- 
sion for a time, but surely it is worse to allow the story 
to come out piecemeal. The spectacle of the Government 
fighting inch by inch to maintain secrecy and losing the 
fight is not edifying, nor is it likely to gain them votes. 
Such unsuccessful attempts at concealment are sure to 
create suspicion of the worst kind, and to give people 
the impression that there must be something more 
which the Government are trying to hide. Secrecy is 
only awise policy when it can be absolutely maintained. 
When half, or even a tenth, of a story has leaked out, it is 
necessary to abandon all hope of further concealment. 
Though no one may willingly betray facts, the veil cannot 
be kept drawn. Sooner or later it will be torn in shreds. 
Bacon pointed this out in his marvellously shrewd and far- 
seeing essay on “ Simulation and Dissimulation,” an essay 
which we recommend to the careful consideration of the 
Cabinet. He notes that men are “ too cunning” to allow a 
man “to keepan indifferent carriage” between openness and 
dissimulation, and “to be secret without swaying the balance 
on either side.” The world in general, he goes on, “ will so 
beset a man with questions and draw him on and pick it 
out of him, that, without an absurd silence, he must show 
an inclination one way; or if he do not, they will gather 
as much by his silence as by his speech. As for equivo- 
cations or oraculous speeches, they cannot hold out long.” 
Unquestionably this is what is going to happen, or, rather, 
is in process of happening, in regard to the Government's 
plan for action in Ulster. A great deal has come out 
already, and the rest will be “ picked out” or inferences 
will be drawn from refusals to answer questions. When 
things are in such a state as they are, and when so 
much has been told, even the Prime Minister's “ oraculous 
speeches ” cannot hold out long. 

We have taken some trouble to piece together what the 
Government, or, rather, the Committee of the Cabinet 
which had the matter in hand, were aiming at in the orders 
which were issued, or prepared for issue, to the land and 
sea forces of the Crown, and especially in the instructions 
which were received by General Paget and transmitted by 
him in so strangely inflammatory and provocative a form 
to the officers at the Curragh. In stating the result of our 
investigations we desire to use no exaggeration, but to 
put the Government position quite fairly. The matter 
is much too serious for exaggeration. But even if 
that were not so, exaggeration is a quite futile and 
ridiculous policy for those who wish, as we, of course, 
admit we do, to “ pick” the true story out of the Govern- 
ment. Any exaggeration of statement on the Unionist 
side at once gives Ministers the opportunity to make 
strong specific denials which look like general denials. 
These, though truthful per se, give the public an impres- 
sion which is entirely misleading. As an example of 
what we mean, we may point to one of the speeches made 
by the Attorney-General. He found some heated and 
unguarded statement in a Unionist newspaper, which 
looked as if the writer were accusing the Government of 
an intention to shoot down and massacre the Ulstermen 
in cold blood. This, of course, was a positive godsend to 
so astute a lawyer as Sir John Simon. Accordingly, he 
took an early opportunity of standing up before a popular 
meeting, beating his breast, and assuring his audience and 
the whole country,on his honour, that the Government never 





a 
had any intention of massacring Ulstermen. Of course the 
had not. No sane human being ever supposed that they had 
Not only are the Government humane men to whom we 
are sure, bloodshed would in itself be hateful, but the 
are also not absolute fools, and do not wish to ruin them. 
selves for ever. Therefore, when Sir John Simon pledged 
his honour that the Government did not want to bathe 
their hands in the blood of the Ulstermen, he was speaki 
the absolute truth. At the same time, he gave the ordinary 
reader the impression that the whole story in the Opposi. 
tion newspapers was utterly untrue and had no basis jp 
fact, and was mdeed the merest nightmare. Colone} 
Seely’s recent speeches have been conceived in the same 
spirit. He, too, has seized upon exaggerated and unguarded 
statements in the Unionist Press which can be repudiated 
with perfect truth. He, too, by vehemently repudiating 
exaggerated accusations, has given the impression that 
the Government never wanted to do anything but pre- 
vent a few stands of rifles from being stolen by Ulster 
hooligans. 

In addition to avoiding exaggerated statements, wa 
ought to be most careful not to attribute subtle or 
elaborate motives to the Government. In the firgt 
place, they were probably living from hand to mouth; 
and next, as their action was the action of a Committee, 
the motives must have been mixed. In all probability, 
what the majority of the Cabinet Committee desired to do 
was to make a demonstration of the forces at their com- 
mand, and to make it on so big a scale that it would daunt 
the courage of the Ulstermen and force them to realize the 
seriousness and the futility of opposition to the Govern- 
ment policy. But the Committee of the Cabinet were also, 
of course, aware that a demonstration by land and sea, 
though organized on the impressive scale they con- 
templated, might fail to have any effect upon the 
Ulstermen. In that case, they no doubt argued, it was 
all the more necessary not to let the strategic position slip 
any further out of the control of the Government. 
Granted that the policy of coercion was to be adopted—and 
Mr. Churchill's speech at Bradford made it abundantly 
clear that it was to be adopted—the great thing was for the 
Government, as soon as possible, to get command of the 
military situation in Ulster, and be ready, if any direct 
action were taken by the Ulstermen, to hit back so quickly 
and so hard that there would be an end of all further 
resistance. But if that was to be the policy, was it not 
madness to have allowed 110,000 men to arm them- 
selves? We agree, but presumably here the position 
of the Cabinet Committee was: “It is no use crying over 
spilt milk. We cannot put one mistake right by making 
another. The 110,000 armed men are in existence, and as 
we have now determined not to yield to them we must 
make our position in Ulster so strong that it will be they, 
not we, who, when we begin the waiting game, have to 
say: ‘These people are too strong for us and we shall 
have to give in.’” 

Here was the essential motive behind the Government's 
policy. They wanted to be ready for any emergency, and 
ready in such force that the Ulstermen, and not they, 
would be the under-dog if it came to a scrimmage. No 
doubt, also, they held that if they were going to make 
any movement they must make it on a big scale in order 
to avoid bloodshed—that is, they must not provoke or 
tempt the Ulstermen to attack them by any show of weak- 
ness. No inspector of police, if he is faced with a 
dangerous crowd, attempts to disperse it by the use of 
half a dozen constables. That would be to invite blood- 
shed. If he acts, he acts with such a force that there is% 
reasonable prospect of the crowd being cowed and 
rendered amenable to an order to disperse. Possibly there 
may have been one or even two Ministers in the Com- 
mittee who thought that it was too late to impress the 
Ulstermen by a great demonstration in force, but that 
even so it must be better to act at once and get the thing over 
than to wait and let the Ulstermen become still stronger 
before they were tackled. “It is always good policy to 
make the enemy’s guns fire prematurely,” was the maxim 
upon which they were acting. The truth of this, however, 
is never likely to be known, for neither Cabinets nor 
Cabinet Committees keep written records. All we know, 
and it is quite enough, is that a plan of action was agreed 
upon by the Committee, and that the first steps were taken 
for putting it in action by land and sea. Apparently 1 
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was not thought necessary to make the Prime Minister aware 
of the plan in detail. Tosay this is not to attribute bad 
faith to the Committee. They were, we must assume, 
empowered by the Cabinet to take such steps as they 
thought advisable to make the Government’s pcsition in 
Ulster safe, and not to tempt the Ulstermen to aggression 
by an exhibition of weakness. That being so, they, perbaps 
pot unnaturally, considered that, if they kept. to actions 
which were clearly not contrary to these principles, there 
was no need for having the details of their proposals 
endorsed by the Cabinet or the Primo Minister. Events, 
of course, have shown that they were wrong. The recall 
of the fleet by wireless, the acquiescence of the Government 
in the declaration of the officers that they would rather 
be dismissed than be sent to Ulster, the withdrawal of the 
troops which were actually moved—as, for example, a body 
of Engineers at Holywood—and, finally, Mr. Asquith’s 
statement to the Times, all show not only that he was not 
aware of what the Cabinet Committee and the Departments 
concerned were doing, but that when he did become 
aware of their action he disapproved of it. Still, such 
disapproval may have been due chiefly to the fact that the 
lan was bungled and could not be put into operation. 

f it had been better carried out, and all had gone 
smoothly, it is quite likely that the Prime Minister might, 
like other statesmen before him whose hands have been 
forced, have accepted the successful coup. 

We need not relate in detail what was the actual plan 
of the Government. It was set forth in the Morning Post 
of Tuesday, April 7th, and summarized by us in our issue 
of last Saturday. Probably the Morning Post account is 
a little too sensational in language, but we believe that 
substantially it represents the facts. It certainly repre- 
sents the impression produced on the officers at the Curragh 
by the statement mace to them by the Commander-in-Chief 
in Ireland. The Government have declared that their 
measures were purely precautionary. So no doubt in a 
sense they were. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that military and strategic measures, whether by armies or 
individuals, are always precautionary. For example, what 
could look more aggressive than suddenly to rush up toa 
man, seize both his wrists, and hold them in spite of 
his struggles? Yet such action may have been merely 
intended as a precaution, and in order to prevent him from 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, pulling out a revolver, 
and shooting you. We are perfectly willing to let the 
Government use the word “ precautionary ”’ if they like it. 
It is quite big enough to cover all the strategic operations 
which they planned for the coercion of Ulster. 

We shall no doubt be asked why, if our account of what 
happened three weeks ago is correct, we make it a ground 
of complaint against the Government. We might very 
well counter this by saying that at present we are making 
no complaint against the Government. What we want to 
do is to get at the true version of the facts—to “ pick out ” 
of them what happened. When we have ascertained the 
facts, but not till then, we shall draw our conclusions. 
We do not, however, wish to stand upon any dialectical 
punctilio of this kind. We want to get the facts because 
we believe that they will show not only that the Govern- 
ment have not dealt sincerely with the nation in the 
matter, but that they have practised an economy of truth 
which goes very near to a positive denial of the truth ; 
and, further, that, whatever their motives—and we are 
willing to give them the benefit of the doubt here—they 
were acting a most dangerous part, and one which if 
it had been persisted in would, to use General Paget's 
famous phrase, have “ put everything into a blaze.” 
The Government’s plan was doubtless not intended to 
provoke the Ulstermen, but it certainly would have 
peceind them, and the Government ought to have 
‘nown that it would. 

What would have happened is what has happened at 
the beginning of every war for the last ten thousand years 
and more—the race for the strategic positions. When the 
Ulstermen saw the troops beginning to pour into Ulster, 
and heard that, if necessary, the Government were prepared 
to send twenty-five thousand men into that province, it 
would have been their turn to be seized with panic, and 
to be driven to action by the thought of “ Now or 
never!” Nothing flies to people’s heads so much as that 
consideration. The cry, “ Once let the Government get pos- 
session of such-and-such places and positions and we shall be 


utterly at their mercy,” would have run like wildfire through 
Ulster. We doubt whether even Sir Edward Carson's 
splendid prudence would have enabled him to prevent an 
attempt to anticipate the action of the Government. But 
if two sets of armed people are racing for a particular 
position, the rifles go off by themselves. 

Somebody on one side or the other gets hold of a much- 
coveted hill commanding some important position, such as 
the outskirts of a city or a bridge over a river. Then the 
general that has not got it, but has force enough at his com- 
mand to take it, is certain to say to those above him: “ If 
you don’t immediately take ‘Prospect Hill’ you may as 
well throw up the sponge, for it is the key to the whole 
position. If we let the enemy keep it, we may as well 
retire altogether and throw down our arms. ‘The game 
is up for us.” Faced with such a dilemma, the 
authority to whom the appeal is made is almost certain 
to yield to “the soldier on the spot.” Therefore we have 
every right to say that if the Government plan had 
been put into operation, as it would have been but for 
General Gough and the men who acted with him, there 
must have been immediate bloodshed in Ireland. The 
fact that in cold blood the Government issued strict 
injunctions to the generals on no account to fire the first 
shot, and told them to endure all things rather than 
be the cause of the first casualty, matters nothing. 
It is all very well to issue such commands, but they have 
very little effect when “contact is obtained” and when 
everyone’s nerves are strung to the highest pitch. Then 
who fires first is a mere matter of chance. 

The Government’s blunders have given us the most 
striking proof of how much wiser and safer it is for 
politicians to be honest and sincere in their action than 
dissimulative. If at the very beginning the Government 
had said: “ We do not want to attack the Ulstermen, 
but we are determined that we will not be put in such a 
position that they can dictate to us and we cannot give 
any reply to them, and therefore we are going to send 
enough troops to Ulster to enable us to speak with them 
on equal terms,” the country as a whole would not have 
condemned them. Though not agreeing with the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and though fearing bloodshed, they must 
have admitted that, assuming the Government's standpoint, 
Ministers took the only reasonable course. The Govern- 
ment, instead, made a plan for a great demonstration in 
force, began to carry it out, and then, when circumstances 
rendered it impossible, ran away from their plan and swore 
that they never meant anything except to take pre- 
cautions against the Government’s stores being stolen 
by rebellious Ulstermen! And this though it is notorious 
that the discipline in the Ulster Army is such that not a com- 
plaint has ever been raised by any person, public or private, 
as to their conduct! The Government put themselves 
thoroughly in the wrong, not merely by their actions, but 
by their explanations. If they are wise they will now as 
far as possible retrieve the position by telling the truth. 
It is pretty certain, however, that they will lack the moral 
courage to do this. In that case they will, as we have 
said, have to suffer the humiliation of having it “‘ picked 
out” of them. The only alternative to that would bea 
course of desperate and unashamed lying, but this course, 
we feel sure, they will not adopt. Their sole loophole of 
escape is that the Opposition should so exaggerate in 
their interrogatories that the Government will have an 
opportunity for denying wilful murder when they are being 
accused of arson. We trust, however, that the Opposition 
will give them no occasion for practising such subter- 
fuges, but will put the story in its lowest terms, and then 
request the Government to deny it if they honestly can. 
Such a denial will not be made, and we can then draw 
the necessary inferences. 





STOCKTAKING IN THE HOME RULE CRISIS. 


if is hardly an exaggeration to speak of the political 
situation as one of nightmare, so perplexed, so con- 
fused, so irrational is it from every point of view, and yet 
so fraught with the sense of horror and of impending 
peril. From this confusion a way of escape must be dis- 
covered, and a way which shall not lead to bloodshed. 
Such escape is what the country is determined to have. 
Ii this desire is thwarted, and civil war, even though it 
may only last a short time, is the result, the nation will 
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never forgive those who are responsible. So much is 
clear to all men. What as yet does not seem clear to 
the majority of the British people, but what will, we 
are confident, soon become clear to them, is that it is the 
special, nay, the imperative, business of the Executive 
Government to find a way out. It is they who are 
responsible for the situation which has been created, 
and they who must propose the solution. Yet, curiously 
enough, though they are so fond of talking about the 
duties of office, they appear not to realize that the dis- 
covery of a peaceful solution is what the British people 
expect at their hands. At present Liberal speakers and 
newspapers talk as if it were primarily the business of the 
Opposition to solve the Irish problem, and as if the 
responsibility for failure to suggest something that all 
sides can accept could be fastened upon Mr. Bonar Law 
and his colleagues. Such a view of the functions of 
Government is wholly impossible. The Government are 
responsible for the King’s peace, and if that peace is 
broken through the action of the hundred thousand armed 
men who constitute the Ulster Army, it will be the Govern- 
ment, and not the Opposition, who will have to explain 
why they first let the Ulstermen arm themselves and form 
a military organization, and then provoked them to use 
their weapons. 

Advocates of the Government policy will no doubt tell 
us that we shall never be able to fasten this responsibility 
upon the Government, because they have no intention 
whatever of coercing Ulster by force. We shall be 
reminded that, in winding up the case for the Government 
on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Birrell 
actually used these words: “ We want to secure that 
Ulster should not be, as I quite admit she cannot be, 
driven into a Constitution to which she is averse.” “ You 
are bound,” we shall be told, “‘ to assume that Mr. Birrell 
meant what he said, and, further, was authorized by the 
Cabinet to use the language he used. No attempt has 
been made either to repudiate his words or to explain 
away his meaning. There has not been any editing of 


his speech in Hansard. His words remain unchallenged 


as the Government policy.” Let us, then, assume that 
there will be no attempt to force Ulster under the 
Dublin Parliament. But from Mr. Birrell’s words 
one of three things must follow: (1) The Govern- 
ment must abandon their Home Rule Bill—which 
they tell us they will never do. Or (2) they must 
propose some system of Exclusion which will satisfy 
the Ulstermen. But to this the Nationalists declare 
they will never consent. They detest Exclusion so 
heartily that any scheme which may suit Ulster must per- 
force be vetoed by them. Or (3) the Government must 
adopt the policy of the American politician who, when 
faced with the Prohibition problem, declared that he was 
“for the Act, but agin its enforcement.” That is, the 
Government must pass the Home Rule Bill as it stands, 
and then refuse to put it into operation in that part of 
Ireland which is determined to reject it. 

Preposterous as the suggestion seems, it would appear 
that this third plan is that which the Government actually 
contemplate adopting, if, as looks probable, all other ways 
are barred to them. As we have said, they will not 
abandon their Bill. They cannot establish any form of 
Exclusion which will satisfy the Ulstermen, or, at any 
rate, prevent armed resistance in the six counties, because 
the Nationalists would rather have no Home Rule Bill at 
all than a partial Bill. But though the Government con- 
sider themselves bound to pass a Bill which, as they have 
admitted by their suggestions for Exclusion, involves a 
wrong to Ulster, they have, as we have shown, openly pro- 
elaimed, not merely their inability, but their unwillingness 
to enforce it. Could any decision be more criminally 
weak? It is the deliberate preparation of anarchy by 
legislative enactment. It would be bad enough if the 
Government could feel sure that the Ulstermen would be 
content to muddle on without any Government in the 
Province—thus bringing about a condition of stalemate. 
But the Government know that the Ulstermen cannot and 
will not allow such a condition to prevail. If they are forced 
from under the legislative and executive control of the 
Westminster Parliament, they will organize a Provisional 
Government for themselves till such time as sanity reigns 
again in the Imperial Parliament. But the establishment 
ef a Provisional Government is, short of a miracle, bound 





to lead to disturbance, especially in counties lik 

and Fermanagh and in the ie of Reuteatoen Go 
the numerical balance between Protestants and Nese 
Catholics is nearly even. In these communities the 
Nationalist portion of the inhabitants will, of course 
attempt to recognize the Home Rule Act, and will insist on 
sending their representatives to Dublin. The Provisional 
Government will no doubt refuse to tolerate such attempts to 
put the Act into force in what they will claim to be their 
area of rule, and so a conflict of forces is well-nigh certain 
to arise which will lead to bloodshed, and ultimately to the 
intervention of the Imperial forces. But if the Imperial 
forces come upon the scene it will be impossible for them 
not to recognize what will technically be the law, and the 
Government will then find themselves doing what Mr. 
Birrell bas publicly proclaimed they will never do—attempt- 
ing to “drive” Ulster into a Constitution to which she is 
averse. 

The plan of putting the Bill on the statute-book, but 
not enforcing it, is thus clearly doomed to failure. “ But,” 
say the Liberals, “ this does not follow. You have ignored 
the fact that when the Bill has been put on the statute- 
book the Government will at once dissolve and, in effect, 
ask the people of the United Kingdom whether they mean 
or do not mean to enforce the Act in Ulster, for that must 
be the matter upon which the nation would decide at the 
polls. If the country declares against applying the Bill to 
Ulster, or to the homogeneous Protestant portion of Ulster, 
then a Bill can at once be introduced excluding the six 
counties. If, on the contrary, the country decides for the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, and gives the 
Government a substantial majority, then the Government 
will feel justified in taking action in Ulster and in insisting on 
the present Bill being put into operation.” All that sounds 
well enough in theory, but in practice things may turn out 
quite differently. What is to happen if the Government 
majority, though not destroyed, is so attenuated that it is 
reduced to, say, thirty under our presen‘ system of repre- 
sentation? In that case the coming into operation of the 
Home Rule Bill would automatically turn the present 
Government out of office. The fact that the Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster would be reduced from a hundred 
and three to forty-two would mean that the Government 
would be put into a minority and their rivals would 
command the House—but, again, only by so small a 
majority as would make their tenure of office most 
precarious. In that case we may feel pretty sure that 
there must be a Ministry of Affairs, supported by 
the central forces of both parties, and entrusted with 
the work of picking up the pieces and re-establishing 
sane government. But this must mean the Exclusion 
of the homogeneous Ulster, for no Government of 
Affairs or Coalition Government such as we are thiuking 
of could or would dream of attempting the cvercion of 
Ulster. Thus all roads lead to the Exclusion of the 
homogeneous Ulster. That, it is clear, must now take place 
in any case, unless, of course, we assume, which to our mind 
is incredible, that an appeal to the people after the putting 
of the Bill on the statute-book would result in a Liberal 
victory so crushing that the Government would have no 
difficulty in forcing the Ulstermen to their knees. In such 
an event the Government might not be shaken even by the 
killing of two thousand or three thousand men in action, 
the bombarding of Belfast, and the laying waste of the 
whole of Protestant Ulster. Things have now reached 
such a point that we may be quite certain that till a 
Government had done this the Ulstermen would never 
believe that they meant coercion seriously. It is not 
too much to say that utterances such as that by Mr. Birrell 
which we have quoted, if they are to be repudiated in 
the future, may entail the sacrifice of thousands of 
human lives. Though not, of course, intended to effect 
that purpose, they lure men on to resistance. 

The facts we have set forth above do not exhaust the 
perplexities of the situation, but they are sufficient to show 
the unstable foundation of paradox upon which the Liberals 
have been building. They show also how the only sound 
and just policy which the Liberals now have it in their 
power to pursue, assuming their own premisses, is that of 
referring the Bill before it becomes law to the country for its 
endorsement or rejection. But this means that the Govern- 
ment, if successful, would not only have the power to pass 
the Bill, but also to enforce it, for we cannot. say too often 
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that, once the Bill had received the assent of the nation 
by a direct vote, there would be little serious opposition in 
this island, at any rate, to its being carried out. There 
would be a universal feeling that, the appeal having been 
made to the people, their verdict must be accepted, even 
though it would be accepted by many with deep regret. 
A less perfect way of securing this sanction would be 
a General Election before the passage of the Bill, as 
roposed by Mr. Bonar Law. It is probable that even 
in this indirect way sufficient indication of the nation’s 
will would be given, and therefore that finality which we 
all desire would be reached. But it is obvious that there 
could be no absolute certainty about this solution such 
as is obtainable through the Referendum. 

We can hear an impatient Liberal asking: “ What is 
the use of all this talk about Referendums and General 
Elections when you must know that the Liberals will 
never agree to either of these things because of the arrange- 
ment with the Irish, and would not even agree to them if 
there were no such arrangement because of the necessity 
of maintaining the sanctity of the representative system 
against its assailants?” In other words, the agreement 
with the Lrish bars the way. We come back, then, once 
more to Exclusion (i.e., Exclusion of a kind which the 
Ulstermen will accept) as the only possible solution. 

For the sake of clearness let us set out once again the 
various possibiiities :— 

(1) The dropping of the Bill and the confession that 
Ireland cannot have Home Rule, owing to the existence of 
two Irelands, and that therefore the Union is the best, or 
rather the only, way of regulating the relations between 
the two islands. 

(2) The referring of the Bill to a Poll of the People. 

(3) A General Election. 

(4) The Exclusion of the homogeneous Ulster without 
a time-limit, and the application of the Bill to the rest of 
Ireland. 

If Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are rejected, there is nothing left but 
No. 4, for to pass the Bill and not enforce it would, as 
we have shown, be an act of criminal folly, even if it were 
followed by an immediate General Election. .But No. 4 is 
barred by the agreement with the Nationalists. How, then, 
are we to escape civil war as the result of the automatic 
action of the party majority in the House of Commons plus 
the Parliament Act? The best answer we can give is: Only 
by the moderate Liberals declaring that they, at any rate, 
are not bound by the agreement, and that they must be 
accorded the right to vote on the time-limit, not as the 
party Whips order, but as their consciences direct. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S DIFFICULTIES. 


= weeks ago we said that President Wilson's policy 

had made intervention in Mexico inevitable, and that 
the sooner he decided to undertake it the better. ‘The latest 
events do not cause us to change that opinion. General 
Huerta’s promise to salute the American flag if his own 
flag is saluted in return, though it has relieved the crisis, 
leaves matters substantially in no better case than before. 
Indeed, Mr. Wilson is stultifying his own policy of non- 
recognition of General Huerta by saluting the Mexican flag 
at General Huerta’s request. Wecan only hope that what- 
ever is done now, whether by argument or by action, on 
land or sea, will have the effect of proving to General 
Huerta and to his opponents, General Carranza and 
General Villa, that they cannot temporize or trifle with the 
United States, but must either conform to the demands 
made on them, or else—though this, we believe and trust, 
will never happen—prove their ability to resist all dictation 
from the United States. For our part, we are convinced 
that naval or military intervention is the only solution. 
We do not write this because we think that intervention is 
a desirable thing. We think it of all things the most 
undesirable for the United States. But,as Mr. Wilson has 
managed matters, it cannot and ought not to be avoided 
much longer. In other circumstances, intervention would 
never have been necessary. If Mr. Wilson had appreciated 
the fact that nearly all Presidents of Mexico have been 
“ bloodstained,” he would not have pressed his scruples to 
the point of refusing to recognize General Huerta, the 
de facto ruler of the country, and the only man who had 
& reasonable chance of restoring order. Having, with the 
best of intentions—to which as such we have always paida 





tribute of respect—decided that idealism was a possible 
policy even in dealing with Mexico, he entered upon a 
course which has heaped paradox upon illogicality and 
contradiction upon contradiction. In order to get rid of 
the bloodstained Huerta he, in effect, “ recognized” the 
Constitutionalists of the North, who have proved them- 
selves much more bloodstained than anyone else. By 
what would have been a masterpiece of cynicism in one 
whose intentions were not known to be highly righteous 
and pacific, he removed the embargo on the trade in arms 
across the American frontier and let anarchy doubly loose 
in Mexico. Finally, as we have already said, he has, after 
all, recognized General Huerta for all practical purposes by 
requiring him to act as the responsible head of the country 
and apologize for an insult to the United States. 

It has come to this: that intervention, which has been 
delayed during a series of hideous murders and a vast 
destruction of foreign property (chiefly by the Constitu- 
tionalists in the North), is now being threatened in order 
to exact a mere formal obeisance to the American flag. 
It would be impossible to imagine a more complete 
Nemesis attending an idealistic and pacifist policy. 
All this is the direct result of the extraordinary delusion, 
which would never have been harboured by anyone 
but a pacifist, that you can dictate a moral code to an 
independent country, and avowedly leave all thought of 
force out of the question. A country is dependent or 
independent, just as a thing is or is not. Mr. Wilson 
will have to make up his mind either to abandon all idea of 
ruling the consciences of Mexicans, or to exert such a 
close control over the whole country that Mexico will be 
indistinguishable from a Protectorate or an annexed State. 

On Tuesday the American Atlantic Fleet was ordered to 
Tampico. This significant move was the result of an 
incident on Friday week. On that day a party of unarmed 
American marines landed at Tampico to buy stores. They 
were arrested and marched through the streets, but were 
soon released. Admiral Mayo demanded an apology in 
the form of a salute of guns to the American flag. General 
Huerta, who was communicated with, apologized for the 
arrest, which he said had been a mistake, but he refused 
to allow the salute. A time-limit was named by Admiral 
Mayo, and this was extended at least twice in the hope that 
General Huerta would yield. When it seemed that he would 
not change his mind without pressure, Mr. Wilson decided 
to mobilize the ships, and the crisis continued till General 
Huerta undertook to exchange salutes. The superficial 
absurdity of the contrast between the haste with which the 
Atlantic Fleet received orders to insist on the subtle 
difference between an apology and a salute, and the patience 
with which murder, arson, and robbery had been watched 
for months, will escape no one. But, of course, it is only 
fair to say that the incident of the marines was a last 
straw. At the same time, we cannot help thinking that 
too much fuss may easily be made about a flag as an 
emblem. The essential thing is apology, and so long as 
this be ample it does not much matter which of several 
forms it takes. Admiral Mayo would have done well to 
name alternatives, and put on General Huerta the onus 
of choosing one of them. 

If the Americans decide sooner or later to take action, 
Tampico and Vera Cruz might be held and there might be a 
blockade of the coasts. In 1847, when the United States 
was at war with Mexico, Tampico and Vera Cruz were 
both seized. The strategic advantage of holding Tampico 
is obvious from a glance at the map. If American troops 
were sent across the Rio Grande, the Americans would hold 
an important point on their flank for the purpose of sup- 
porting them. On the other hand, by sending troops 
across the Rio Grande Mr. Wilson would be invading the 
country of the Constitutionalists, whose cause he professes 
to approve. It might be that in that case the Con- 
stitutionalists would make common cause with the 
Federalists against the Americans. Very likely General 
Huerta would play for this result. His hold upon office 
is extremely insecure, and he stands to lose as little 
by war with the United States as by a gradual 
extinction of his power through a continuance of internal 
anarchy. Tampico and Vera Cruz are depdts for the 
refining and shipping of the oils which are brought 
by pipes from the interior. Tampico in particular is 


virtually an Anglo-American city, and it is the natural 
wish of Mr. Wilson to protect it from damage. A 
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blockade of both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts would 

robably have little effect on General Huerta, as he would 
em that it would be much more injurious to British, 
American, and German trade than to himself. 

The Times correspondent at Washington says that 
eleven thousand troops could be sent in transports at a 
moment’s notice to a Mexican port, and that it is calculated 
that twenty-four thousand men, besides marines and blue- 
jackets, would be required for an expedition from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City. We suspect that many more than 
that number would be needed to hold the capital and 
keep open the lines of communication. And we fear that 
when once a military occupation of Mexican territory 
had taken place it would be impossible to remove 
the troops. They would be locked up indefinitely, for 
it is too much to hope that the presence of an 
American army would so transform the moral character 
of the Mexicans that they might be safely left to govern 
themselves properly ever after. Military operations in 
Mexico might, in fine, lead to the eventual incorporation of 
a group of Spanish-speaking States in the Union, and 
might deflect the whole course of American politics. It 
would not be surprising if all Mr. Wilson’s schemes 
for internal progress were engulfed by the one fatal error 
of his foreign policy. Yet, in spite of all these things, 
we cannot affect to hope that there will be no military 
operations. An even worse prospect would be that 
Mr. Wilson should revert to his policy of watchful 
waiting, that anarchy, murder, and the annihilation 
of property should continue—to be followed perhaps by 
a massacre of foreigners—and that all the Powers 
interested in Mexico should at last be reluctantly com- 

lled to raise the most dangerous questions of the 
eval Doctrine and the responsibilities and rights of the 
United States in Latin America. “ O what a tangled web 
we weave” when once we try to show the world that things 
ean be and not be at the same time—that nations can dictate 
to other nations and at the same time fully respect their 
independence, and that war can be waged without breaking 
the peace! 





SOCIALISTS IN CONGRESS. 


LB pees the Easter holidays various Socialistic and 
: semi-Socialistic bodies have been meeting in Congress 
to discuss their grievances and their policies. Prominent 
among these bodies is the Independent Labour Party, 
or the I.L.P., as it is popularly called. There has also been 
a meeting of the British Socialist Party, and a Congress 
of Anarchists in Newcastle, while in addition the postal 
servants have been meeting in conference. Technically, 
no doubt, it is incorrect to include postal servants among 
Socialist bodies, but, as a matter of fact, Socialism per- 
vades the ranks of the postal servants probably to a 
greater extent than in any other group of men of equal 
numbers. The meeting of the I.L.P. was of special 
interest, because this body was celebrating its twenty- 
first birthday. It had the advantage on this occasion 
of receiving the benediction of Mr. Sidney Webb; but 
apparently the I.L.P. needs something more than pious 
benedictions to ensure its prosperity. The main feature 
of the proceedings at its twenty-first annual Conference 
was the insistence on its own poverty. According to the 
report of the Council, the Parliamentary fund was so 
depleted by the Keighley by-election that it stands in 
debt to the extent of £133, with no apparent prospect 
of raising any sum sufficient to meet its commitments 
in the near future. Nor is this unsatisfactory state of 
the finances a new feature in the position of the LL.P. 
The treasurer reported that for several years past 
levies which were supposed to be compulsory had produced 
very little revenue. A shilling levy ought to produce 
£1,500, but the last levy made only yielded £312. 
The Council at the moment had not a penny in hand to 
meet the cost of a possible General Election in July. 
After some debate the Congress decided unanimously to 
make a shilling levy and to treat it as compulsory, 
although the chairman pointed out that they had no 
power of compulsion, and a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers added that, as his Union had refused 
to make a shilling levy for Parliamentary representation, 
it was very doubtful whether the attempt of the 1.L.P. to 
make a similar levy would have any practical result. 





This decision of the Amalgamated Society of Engi 
by the way, is one of the most significant facts in the recent 
history of the Labour Party. It springs out of the Osborne 
judgment, which for the first time gave to the rank-and-file 
of a Trade Union the right of saying “ Yes” or “No,” }, 
means of a Referendum, to the question whether ‘an, 
would subscribe to a Parliamentary fund. Several of the 
Unions have by narrow majorities, mostly due to the 
abstention of indifferent members, decided to subscribe. 
The refusal of so important a Union as the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers to subscribe to a Parliamentary fung 
shows how little faith large numbers of the wage-carners 
place in the Labour Party. 

Exactly the same financial difficulty as is experienced 
by the I.L.P. is also felt by the British Socialist Party. 
That body, though it appears to have discussed a good 
many of its affairs in private, had the frankness to state 
publicly that its finances were in a bad way. Certain 
branches had bluntly refused to collect the levy; others 
had failed, in spite of repeated applications, to collect the 
levy for 1913, without offering any reasonable explanation, 
The Executive Committee recommended the Conference to 
take drastic action ; but what drastic action can be taken 
with the members of a voluntary association who refuse to 
pay their subscriptions, except to expel them, is not 
obvious. 

As for the Anarchists, their Conferences as well as the 
rest of their policy are concealed from public observation. 
All that was allowed to transpire of the proceedings of the 
Anarchist Conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne was that 
arrangements were made for an International Congress 
of Anarchists to be held in London in the autumn, and 
that a circular was issued which begins with the statement 
that “ everywhere the spirit of revolt breaks through the 
fog in which the exploited were always surrounded by 
politicians of all shades,” and so on. 

This charge of the exploitation of the workers by the poli- 
ticians was made with more directness, and from a more 
practical point of view, by the I.L.P. at Bradford. Fora 
long time past there has been grave dissatisfaction among 
the rank-and-file of various Labour organizations with the 
conduct of their supposed representatives in the House of 
Commons. Trade Unionists, Independent Labourites, 
British Socialists, and all the other Labour organizations 
regard Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his party as the mere 
tools of the present Cabinet. So far as an outside critic 
is able to judge, that view is tolerably well founded. But 
at Bradford an attempt was made to lift the problem 
above a mere personal attack on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and to investigate the causes of the trouble. A resolution 
was moved by the Bradford branch of the I.L.P. condemn- 
ing the Cabinet system of government, and calling upon 
the members of the Labour Party to vote according to 
their convictions and not according to the instructions of 
the Government Whip. This resolution was eloquently 
supported by Mr. Jowett, M.P., who said with perfect 
truth that the present Cabinet system of government 
destroys the independence of the House of Commons. The 
Bradford resolution was carried by a large majority 
amid great enthusiasm. Whether it will lead to 
anything is a totally different question. At present our 
Cabinet system of government provokes only vague dis- 
content, which is by no means, of course, confined to the 
wage-earning classes; but so far there has been no 
organized attempt to discover any system of government 
to replace that under which we all of us live, and against 
which we most of us at frequent intervals protest. The 
system had its origin in the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century, and it does satisfy what the advertiser calls “a 
felt want” to this extent, that it gives play to the bellicose 
instincts of the human animal. It has never worked well, 
but it did more or less correspond to national facts as 
long as there were only two organized parties. It is the 
appearance of a third party that has confounded the arrange- 
ments of these perpetual duellists. 

This explains why there is such constant irritation 
between the leaders of the Labour Party within the House 
of Commons and the rank-and-file of the party outside. 
Those within have been drawn into the current of the 
secular controversy between the two parties ; those without 
are considering their own ideals and their own interests, 
and are quite indifferent to the historic fight between 
Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives. Therefore, 
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if the Socialist parties continue to grow, as is possible, in 
ite of the apparent lack of financial enthusiasm among 
their members, it will be practically impossible to maintain 
in its pristine purity the Cabinet system of government 
based on the party fight. : j 

Other evidences of the way in which modern tendencies 
of thought cut across the party conflict are furnished by 
the proceedings of the postal workers and, we may add, of 
school teachers and shop assistants. All these bodies, 
representing more or less active and energetic people, are 
engaged in considering, not the interests of Tories or of 
Liberals, but their own personal and pecuniary interests, 
and all are proposing to use political agitation to advance 
these private interests of their own. Specially notable is 
the fact that the postal workers, among whom the 
Syndicalist aspects of Socialism have gained considerable 
ground, still cling to Parliamentary in preference to 
Syndicalist action. An attempt was made at the Postal 
Workers’ Conference to declare a revolt against the leaders 
on the ground that they had taken tea with the Post- 
master-General. This appeared to the Syndicalists of the 
party full and clear proof of intended betrayal. One 
epigrammatic orator declared that they wanted their 
leaders to be watch-dogs, not lap-dogs, and another 
demanded that Constitutional methods should be aban- 
doned and the Postal Service disorganized, so as to teach 
the people whether the postal servants meant what they 
said or not. This rather frothy stuff seemed to have little 
effect upon the Congress, which decided against the strike 
policy, and in favour of a policy of political action. 

That is the prospect to which we have to look forward. 
Although, of course, from the point of view of abstract 
morals, it is unfortunate that so many people should confine 
their interest in national politics to the opportunity of 
gaining personal advantage for themselves, it is only 
honest to recognize that this has been a dominant motive 
for political action in all countries and at all times. 
Therefore there is no reason why we should be specially 
perturbed by present tendencies. The Socialists, au fond, 
are much like other human beings, and with them, as with 
others, the bark is worse than the bite. They are frankly 
fighting for their own hands. A portion of what they 
ask for ought in justice to be conceded, and they are 
perfectly within their right in organizing themselves 
politically in order to extort concessions. Whether they 
succeed or fail in extorting more than is just depends 
upon how the rest of the community organizes itself. 
The Socialist movement proves, what other facts are also 
tending to prove, that our present system of government 
no longer corresponds to the real needs of the country. 





WAR AND DIPLOMACY. 
[By Tae Eart or Cromer.] 


N R. NORMAN ANGELL’S new work, The Founda- 

tions of International Polity (William Heinemann, 
3s. 6d. net), consists of a series of brilliant lectures, 
delivered to audiences of very various types, in which the 
arguments and conclusions set forth in his former work, 
The Great Illusion, are enforced and developed. Mr. 
Norman Angell’s case may be thus summarily stated. 
He thinks, with Mr. Bonar Law, that the occurrence of 
war indicates a “ failure of human wisdom.” Ergo, if men 
can be taught wisdom, there will never be war. A common- 
place of this sort cannot, as many will certainly suppose, 
be brushed aside by an appeal to other commonplaces, 
such as Carlyle’s dictum that men are “ mostly fools,” or 
the oft-quoted old saw of the sage Oxenstiern that the 
world is governed with very little wisdom. Against 
despondent proverbial philosophy of this sort Mr. Norman 
Angell appeals to the verdict of history. He shows that 
the highest wisdom of one period has been regarded as 
little short of insanity by subsequent generations. 
Wars of religion are no longer possible. Some of the 
most civilized communities in the world have wholly 
abolished duelling. No educated man could now be 
found to defend torture or slavery. No child is 
born amongst educated surroundings who would not 
laugh at the existence of witches. A Colonial policy 
such as that adopted at one time by Spain, which 
was based on the false idea that the terms “ wealth” 
aud “money” are synonymous, would be scouted by 





all but the most ignorant. These and other changes, 
all leading to practical results of the utmost impor- 
tance, have been effected, not by force, but by the action 
of public opinion. Mr. Norman Angell holds that the 
arguments by which war is now often justified are no 
less defective than those by which fallacies, now wholly 
abandoned, were at one time defended. He therefore bids 
pacifists to seek encouragement in reflecting on the move- 
ments of thought which have taken place in the past, and 
to teach the world to be wise by exposing the errors on 
which existing unwisdom rests. 

The case against war is stated with very remarkable 
ability. Mr. Norman Angell may perhaps at times be 
accused of lapsing into special pleading. For instance, 
the fact that during the last forty years only some eight 
thousand Germans have been actually engaged in war, and 
that these fought against naked savages in Africa, can 
scarcely be held seriously to affect the question whether 
the Germans are or are not “the most military nation in 
Europe.” Neither do the facts that a proportionately large 
number of Frenchmen pass through the mill of universal 
military training, and that of late years the French Army 
has, relatively speaking, seen more petty fighting than 
the German, afford any very conclusive proof that 
“France is more military than Germany,” if by that 
phrase is meant that the former endangers the 
of Europe more than the latter Power. But these are 
mere obiter dicta to which no great importance need be 
attached. Mr. Norman Angell’s main contention is that 
the view advanced by Baron von Stengel, the German 
delegate at the first Hague Peace Conference, which 
is supported by many other high authorities, to the effect 
that “economic power depends in the last resort on 
political power,” is a palpable fallacy. He supports his 
opinion by a wealth of very cogent arguments which it 
would be impossible even to summarize within the ordinary 
limits of a newspaper article. Here, therefore, it must 
suffice to say that Mr. Norman Angell’s plea that, in the 
present condition of the civilized world, the mere fact of 
conquest would in no way tend to improve the economic 
position of the conqueror appears to be absolutely irre- 
futable. As an illustration he conclusively proves that, 
from an economic point of view, Germany would gain 
nothing, and would almost certainly lose a great deal, if, . 
as a result of a successful war, the British Colonies passed 
into her hands. More than this, Mr. Norman Angell 
argues with irresistible force that, so far from its being 
immoral to base antagonism to war on materialistic grounds, 
the cause of morality has evexything to gain by being 
identified with that of self-interest. The soundness of 
Mr. Norman Angell’s premisses may, therefore, be readily 
admitted, but much caution has to be exercised in drawing 
conclusions from them. He is quite justified in holding 
that some at least of the exponents of what he terms “ ortho- 
dox statecraft” have acted on economic principles which 
cannot be sustained in argument. He is also justified in 
supposing that, if his plea that mutual co-operation amongst 
nations is economically far more profitable to all concerned 
than domination secured at the point of the bayonet were 
generally accepted, one potential and very fertile cause of 
quarrel would be greatly mitigated, and would perhaps be 
wholly removed. But although he is far too acute a political 
observer to fall into the Benthamite error of 6 come that 
men’s actions are wholly governed by “enlightened self- 
interest,” he appears somewhat inclined to exaggerate 
the scope of the effect which would be produced by the 
general acceptance of his own principles. For, in fact, 
economic considerations have not constituted the sole, or 
even the main, cause of recent wars. Some allusion is 
incidentally made to this point in Mr. Morton Fullerton’s 
recent instructive work, Problems of Power (pp. 161-163). 
The argument admits of much further development. 
Underlying economic causes may possibly be traced in the 
Russo-Japanese struggle, but the nineteenth-century wars 
between Italy and Austria, as also the war of 1859 between 
the latter Power and France, were the outcome of the 
Italian national movement. The war of 1866 between 
Prussia and Austria was the first, as the Franco-German 
struggle of 1870 was the last, step towards the establish- 
ment of German unity. The frequent wars between Russia 
and Turkey have been quite as much due to the solidarity 
of Slavonic sentiment as to any desire on the part of 
the former Power to gain outlets for its commerce. 
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The great Civil War in America arose from a twofold 
cause, the desire to abolish slavery and to maintain the 
Union intact. Other instances might be cited. In fact, 
the predominating cause of the great wars of modern 
times has been the tendency towards the agglomeration 
of nationalities. Mr. Norman Angell and many others 
think that the intensity of national feeling is dying out, 
and that the cleavage line of the future amongst societies 
of men will be class interests. It may be so; but, apart 
from the question whether the decay of exclusive 
patriotism would really constitute any moral progress, it 
1s obvious that for all the purposes of the practical 
politician it must be assumed that, even if moribund, the 
patriotic sentiment is still for the time being the most 
active force in the government of the world. 

How is it that national movements have, and economic 
quarrels—though often, as in the recent Russo-German 
tariff conflict, causing very bitter and even dangerous 
dissensions—have not caused any actual outbreak of 
hostilities ? The reason is clear. It is because in the one 
case the “ War Lords and diplomats,” against whom pacilfists 
of every kind pour forth all the vials of their wrath, have 
been able, and in the other case they have been either 
powerless or unwilling, to control the popular forces with 
which they had to deal. The writer of the present article 
cannot speak with any authority on the views entertained 
by “ War Lords,” although he ventures to hazard a con- 
jecture that the principal preoccupation of the leading 
War Lord of Europe is not how he can best stimulate, but 
how he can most effectively control, the bellicose spirit of 
his subjects. But the present writer has had a good deal 
to do with diplomats, both British and Continental, and, 
moreover, he was for well-nigh a quarter of a century 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in a country where 
the air was heavily charged with international electricity. 
His main preoccupation during the greater part of that 
period was how best to obviate any serious risk of a 
collision between France and England, and he can con- 
scientiously say that what he always most feared was not 
deliberate action taken by the diplomacy of any nation, 
but rather the occurrence of some chance incident which 
would excite a whirlwind of national passion, and which, 
being possibly manipulated by some skilful journalist who 
would focus on one point all the latent hysteria in France 
or England, would create a situation incapable of being 
controlled by diplomacy. Mr. Norman Angell very rightly 
points out to his countrymen the danger of indulging in 
hasty generalizations as to what“ Germans ” or “ Germany” 
think and are likely todo. He is, perhaps, somewhat too 
optimistic in his estimate of the effective force of anti- 
militarist opinion in Germany, but he is, of course, quite 
right in saying that all Germans are not infected with an 
extreme militarist spirit. But does not Mr. Norman 
Angell fall into a somewhat similar error, albeit on a 
far smaller field of thought, when he classes all “ War 
Lords and diplomats” together, and holds that they are 
collectively ‘still wedded to the old false theories” ? 
It is true that there are Germans and Germans. It is no 
less true that there are diplomats and diplomats. 

Mr. Norman Angell does not apparently accept the view 
that a strong Navy is an “ insurance” against war, and he 
contests the validity of Mr. Churchill’s axiom that the 
best way to preserve peace is “ to be so strong that victory, 
in the event of war, is certain.” What Mr. Churchill pre- 
sumably meant is that, although there can, of course, be 
no such thing as certainty of victory, great strength on the 
part of one nation acts as a wholesome sedative to any 
other nation which may be disposed to take the offensive. 
Whatever views may be advanced on this subject by 
highly skilled dialecticians, such as Mr. Norman Angell, 
the “average man ”—and the writer of this article makes 
no claim to be included in any higher category than this— 
cannot forget that, when the Fashoda incident occurred, 
the predominant strength of the British Navy was one of 
the main factors which obviated the calamity of a war 
between France and England. 

These views are not advanced with any desire to depre- 
ciate the value of Mr. Norman Angell’s arguments, with 
many of which the writer of the present article is in very 
hearty sympathy. The pacifists of the school to which 
Mr. Norman Angell belongs are not only very able, but 
eminently reasonable. They do not indulge in any Utopian 
dreams about the possibility of immediate disarmament. 





tlt LTT, 
They recognize that “so long as German policy res 
the assumption of the supposed economic en of mmilt ~ 
force, we have to meet that force by the only force that 
can reply to it.” But they look to education and the 
general spread of more sound economic views to effect a 
gradual and very wholesome change. The thinking public 
including possibly some “ War Lords,” and certainly man > 
“diplomats,” may wish them God-speed in the conduss 
of their campaign. But until the process of conversion 
has made considerable more progress than is at present 
the case, it will be as well, in deciding whether 
armaments can or cannot be reduced, for Englishmen to 
remember that there is much worldly wisdom and a good 
deal of sound political philosophy in Alphonse Karr’s 
classical comment on the proposal to abolish capital 
punishment; “Que messieurs les assassins commencent.” 

Cromer, 








FEAR. 

“ ARLYLE suffered ceaselessly, though never unutter. 

ably,” says Mr. A. C. Benson in his new “ Book about 
Fear,” Where No Fear Was (Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s. net), 
Mr. Benson, it is certain, has also suffered keenly and deeply— 
with the same alleviation, be it said. Fear, by whatever name 
we call it, “anxiety, timidity, moral cowardice,” or what you 
will, has been, our author confesses, “from my earliest days 
the Shadow,” and he thinks that it is “the shadow in the 
lives of many men and women.” If we speak of people of 
trained imagination, this is surely true, and, joking apart, we 
think that it is not impossible that those who naturally express 
their distress suffer quite as much as those more admired people 
who suffer in silence. The finest characters among the imagina- 
tive recognize with humiliation their inability to control the 
impulse to express their pain, and toanalyse it, to exaggerate 
it, to impress it upon the minds of others in all its harsh and 
burning colours ; the worser sort recognize it with pride. The 
consolations of conscious courage are, however, as great as 
the alleviations which proceed from gifted speech. If some 
of the silent are heroes, some are insensate. Among all 
temperaments we find those capable of intense suffering. 
None has a monopoly. 

This latest exponent of fear sees a tendency in literature 
“to shirk the whole subject, as though it were a thing dis- 
graceful, shameful, almost unmentionable.” Most of Mr. 
Benson’s readers will, we are sure, agree with him that fear plays 
a far larger part in life than is commonly allotted to it in books. 
Some novelists and some poets almost disregard its existence. 
They underrate the influence of fear in life as much as they 
overrate the part played by love. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that a large minority of men and women, 
especially among the uneducated, know very little about 
apprehension in any form. They feel it seldom and forget it 
soon. They do not even fear death so long as it comes to 
them in bed. We are continually told nowadays that the 
place of the poor is out of the sun. Possibly this is true, 
but on this very account the darkest shadows are not seen by 
them. For thinking men and women, however, apprehension 
does darken life—more than most of them care to say. 
It begins early, often with the awakening of the memory, 
and they are never entirely free of it. The amount of fear 
which besets many of us is out of all proportion to the 
amount of misfortune which we have had to endure, or even 
to that which in our rational moments we expect. 

Mr. Benson has a great gift of sympathy. The reading of 
his book is calculated to relieve the torment of the fearful. 
He offers some sort of explanation of fear’s more mysterious 
onslaughts, and he seeks to help the self-respect of the 
stricken by pointing to the few advantages to be gained by 
their sufferings, and by calling their attention to the great and 
robust men, notably Dr. Johnson, who have endured without 
degradation. A great number of fears not apparently physical 
are, Mr. Benson thinks, physical im their origin. Take the 
commonest and least serious form of fear—shyness. It is, im 
his opinion, nothing but an instinctive terror of strangers, and, 
together with a fear of solitude and a fear of darkness, would 
“seem to date from a time when such conditions were really 
dangerous, though they are so no longer.” Take, again, the 
fear of “ascene” and the fear of arousing anger, which, for 
our part, we think far less common than Mr. Benson does. 
“The basis of all this is the primeval dread of personal 
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Are these fears, then, really survivals, as little 
as any obviously physical defect? We are not 

altogether convinced by our author's arguments. Children, 
to whom darkness and solitude are torture, are often very 
prave when danger is real. Surely, if Mr. Benson is to prove 
his point, he must show that children afraid of the dark are 
also afraid of a fierce dog, a rough game, or any obvious 
danger. Shyness accompanies what we call physical courage 
very often indeed. But if Mr. Benson is wrong about the 
origin of shyness, he gives some very good advice for its cure. 
All shy people who read his book will know that he has under- 
stood their sufferings, and he begs those who take in hand 
to do them good to avoid moral lectures. It is worse than 
useless to tell shy people they are suffering from vanity and 
self-importance. His advice is, we think, as profound as it 
js simple. He tells them to ask questions, and not to 
meditate replies. The greater number of people like to be 
questioned so long as it is done sympathetically. The 
questioner will soon be interested in the man or woman to 
whom he is talking; he will forget himself, and he will 
probably please. 

Of those strange hypochondriacal fears which beset many 
otherwise sensible people he has a good deal to say. Johnson 
suffered from them; Hans Andersen suffered from them; 
Shelley suffered from them. To those who know nothing of 
them they are ridiculous, and, indeed, to those who have 
experienced them they retain their character of absurdity. 
To be ridiculous in one’s own eyes is perhaps the greatest 
among the smaller pains of life. That is why such terrors 
are to otherwise sensible people, as Mr. Benson points out, 
so profoundly humiliating. Without doubt they are allied 
to insanity; yet who was ever as sane as Dr. Johnson P 
Extreme low spirits take sometimes the form of vague but 
exceedingly painful apprehension. For this we believe there 
is no cure, no palliative even, but a resolute determination 
to recall as vividly as possible the last attack, and to force 
the mind to dwell upon the fact that it passed as unaccountably 
as it came. 

All good men will always be a little ashamed of their fears, 
of all fears, from shyness to the fear of death. It is also true 
that men are not infrequently loved for their fears. Fear is a 
touch of nature, and good men who have felt it compassionate 
it, though they may despise the weakness which permits it 
to affect the exercise of duty. “The final stroke of genius,” 
writes Mr. Benson, “ which has established the Life of Johnson 
so securely in the hearts of English readers, lies in the fact 
that Boswell has given us something to compassionate. Asa 
rule the biographer cannot bear to evoke the smallest pity for 
his hero.” That is why biographical portraits are so lifeless. 
“Boswell did not shrink from admitting the reader to a sight 
of Johnson’s hypochondria, his melancholy fears, his dreary 
miseries, his dread of illness, his terror of death.” It is, alas! 
true that extreme low spirits sometimes alienate a man from 
his friends more than great defects of character. They are 
infectious, and we dare not expose ourselves carelessly to such 
a risk. The atmosphere which surrounds the low-spirited man 
is like the atmosphere in a cave. It lowers the vitality of 
those who go in. We come unconsciously to shun the man 
who we feel will sap our courage for life. But chronic low 
spirits are rare, and it is equally true that a man who had 
never felt fear, never known unreasonable anxiety, never had 
what we call the blues, never felt the sickness of apprehen- 
sion or sudden passion of panic, would be wholly unlovable, 
and a woman would be almost hateful. A passing passion or 
a sentimental hero-worsbip would be all that such a character 
could call forth. Metallic cheerfulness is a sign of a heart of 
stone. A hard serenity is closely related to cruelty. It is a 
strange quality, more repellent than cowardice to the natural 
man, though for convenience’ sake we have built up an 
opposite convention. Cut out the cock-crowing incident from 
the life of St. Peter and you cut the Apostle out of the heart 
of Christendom. A man who was never afraid has never 
really lived, any more than if he had never loved or never 
laughed. 


violence.” 
shameful 





MORE HOWLERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a copy of a schoo} 
magazine containing some “howlers” which strike 
us as exceptionally amusing; they are obviously genuine 





blunders. The secret of the power to amuse in howlers is a 
certain degree of reality—they should, as reviewers say, be 
“convincing.” Directly they stray into artificiality or elabora- 
tion they cease to engage our true sympathy, however brilliant 
they may be. They are not real. Of course, many excellent 
examples of howlers have been invented, but if they are of the 
sort to keep a niche in our memories, where they bear company 
with old friends and are sure of an affectionate chuckle of 
greeting whenever they come to the surface, they are all 
capable of being catalogued as possible mistakes. We must 
feel that, if they were not actually perpetrated by honest 
blunderers, they easily might have been. The artificial inven- 
tion may be witty, but we do not see behind it the working 
of a distressed and confused mind which by some clearly 
recognizable process arrives at a conclusion or assertion 
bearing a likeness to the right answer and yet grotesquely 
wide of the mark. It is safe to say that “Spoonerisms” 
are inventions from beginning to end. Some of them are 
delightful inventions. But the more subtly they tickle the 
palate the less they relate themselves to honest human 
bungling. For instance, we all enjoy the episode of the con- 
fused man who spent a day searching for an inn called ‘ The 
Dull Man’ at Greenwich when the true object of his search 
was ‘The Green Man’ at Dulwich. But we are captivated 
by the fancifulness, not overthrown by a sense of hap»vy 
clumsiness, So it is with schoolboy howlers. We do not 
cherish most what bears the mark of scholarship, elegance, 
or wit. Take the excellent mistranslation (which, however, 
requires the transposition of two words) of Cicero’s denuncia- 
tion of Catiline: Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit—abitt, he went 
out to dinner; excessit, he drank too much; erupit, he was 
violently sick ; evasit, he laid it all on the lobster. Thatis not 
a howler. And we are suspicious of that delightful mistrans- 
lation of splendide mendaa, “lying in state.” But there is the 
reality of a true howler about the translation, which we find in 
the magazine before us, of exempli gratia as “ samples free.” 

The mental operations of the schoolboy blunderer might be 
classified with almost a scientific exactness. We believe that 
there are four main sources of howlers. First, there is 
the inability to visualize the difference between other 
ages and our own and other countries and our own. 
Perhaps this might just as well be called a want of 
imagination. The defect is not peculiar to schoolboys. It is 
only that in the minds of schoolboys we see it expressing itself 
in gross, elementary, or uncouth shapes. If the fundamental 
difference between Ulster and the rest of Ireland had been 
appreciated in time, we should not have had the Home Rule 
Bill in its present form. This is the howler of grown men. 
When a Board-school child was asked what Prince Harry did 
when he heard of the illness of his father Henry IV., he 
answered that he sent a postcard to say that he was coming 
at once. To that child the England of the fifteenth century 
was the England of the nineteenth century. Remnants of 
this defect cling to many people through life. They visit 
foreign lands and call the inhabitants of those countries 
foreigners. When the American general who received the 
submission of the people of Porto Rico in 1898 sent a despatch 
to Washington reporting the event, he described the welcome 
given to him by the Spanish population as extremely 
“ patriotic.” 

The second source of bowlers is unassimilated knowledge. 
Sometimes one can trace the results of cramming. Entirely 
different events become mixed up, as with the legendary boy 
who described the death of Jezebel: “ And Jehu said ‘ Throw 
her down,’ and they threw her down. And he said ‘Throw 
her down again,’ and they threw her down again to seventy 
timesseven. Last ofall the woman died also. And they picked 
up of the fragments that remained seven baskets full.” Such 
an invented howler takes various forms. A good example of 
the blunder of unassimilated knowledge is in the magazine 
before us. It is an extract from an essay on Clive :— 

“Robert Clive when he was a boy was very mischifus, he used 
to clime up to the top of the church spire and look for birds’ nesta, 
so his father and mother thought was too mischiefous to be in the 
country, so they got a man to India. It is very curious that 
Robert Clive never set foot on a ship till he was forty-five years 
old, but still he became a very great sailor. Clive had soma 
ships, their names were the Pellican and a few more. Ons 
time when there was a war goinon with Spain Clive and a few 


other men were having a game of bowels and the Spaniards 
were coming near. Clive said let us finish our game of bowels 
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first. . . . Then Clive went on to Arcot and he had an army and 
had a battle there called the Battle of Plassey date 1459.” 

The same sort of blunder due to unassimilated knowledge 
was that of the boy who, when asked why John the Baptist 
was beheaded, said that it was because he insisted on asking 
Herodias’s daughter to dance. Another instance was the 
answer of the American girl who said that Congress was 
divided into three classes, the civilized, the semi-civilized, and 
the savage. Mark ‘Twain's comment on that answer (in 
English as She is Taught) was, so far as we remember, “ She 
knew too much.” Accident, it may be remarked here, does 
indeed often come very near to wit, as in the translation of the 
boy whosaid that puris omnia pura meant “ boys will be boys.” 
It is a matter for judgment whether some mistranslations do 
not betray enough intention or malice for one to place them 
confidently outside the field of honest howlere. Take, for 
example, the translation of Libertas sub rege pio, “Our pious 
king has got liberty under.” 

A third source of howlers is the simple habit of making a 
shot. And a fourth source—an enormously large one—is the 
eonfusion of mind caused by kindred sounds. Howlers under 
this last head might be called phonetic mistakes. We mention 
the third and fourth sources together as they overlap con- 
siderably. In the school magazine we read: “ El Dorado was 
King Saul’s sheep man.” ‘his is no doubt a weak recol- 
lection of “ Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest of the herdmen 
that belonged to Saul.” We could wish that the boy had 
said that El Dorado was an Italian who won the race from 
Marathon. Other answers in the magazine which come under 
either the third or fourth head are: “ The Cabal was a Ministry 
to place wireless telegraphy,”; “ ‘Farmer George’ was Lloyd 
George”; “Cromer is a seaside town in Surrey”; “ A meta- 
phor is a suppressed smile.” But most of the examples in 
the magazine are pure phonetic blunders. Everyone knows 
this sort of mistake. We have all heard of the child to 
whom the words, “Lord, who hatest nothing that Thou 
hast made,” became “Lord, who hatest nothing but the 
housemaid.” Or of the child who, having heard in church 
the words, “For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that in them is,” apprehended that 
besides the heaven, earth, and sea, which she knew, there 
had been created some mysterious creatures or things 
called “all the tinomies,” which her imagination attempted 
in vain to depict. Perhaps this is to be remembered 
chiefly as a lesson on the virtue of clear pronunciation 
in clergymen. A list of well-known phonetic mistakes would 
be too long to produce here. A few samples will serve. The 
claimant in the Tichborne case made a fine phonetic howler 
when he was asked to translate Laus Deo semper, and said 
that it meant “The laws of God for ever.” One child used 
to ponder with wonder the strange question in Cowper's 
hymn: “Cana mother’s tender care cease toward the child 
she-bear?” It was natural for the little boy to say that our 
Lord, when the penny was brought to Him, asked, “ Whose 
subscription is this?” It was natural, too, for the under- 
graduate to translate widos dvixds (the nether millstone) “a 
colt the foal of an ass.” It was natural, again, for one high- 
school girl to say that Seneca was the feminine of senew (or 
was the criticism embedded in this howler too penetrating 
to be accidental ?), and for another to say that the genitive 
of grus (grus, gruts, a crane) was gruntis, and that it 
meant a pig! Natural, too, for the boy to say that Solomon 
and David were fond of animals, as they had so many 
porcupines ! 

In the magazine there are the following phonetic howlers. 
“Solomon in all his glory was nota rabbit like one of these.” 
“ Petroleum is what you cover floors with.” “ The only pouched 
animal in America is the apostle.” ‘ Hannibal was a well- 
known music writer.” “ Brilt. Omn. Rez, Fid. Def., Ind. Imp. 
Britain always rains, faithful definite, indicative imperfect.” 
“S.P.Q.R. Answer if you please.” “ Pendente lite. A 
chandelier.” “Examen apium. A huge ape.” “ Aegre 
sustinere. To be struck with sickness.” ‘“ Care Nepos. O 
high-priced nephew.” “ Le viet! Allemand, The vile German.” 
“F.R.C.O. (1) Fellow of the Royal Canine Office. (2) Friends, 
Romans, Countrymen, and Officers.” “RIP. Redmond’s 
Imperial Parliament.” 

We wonder whether any master has ever tried to dis- 
criminate between howlers and give marks for them, or 
whether they are invariably heaped together as belonging to 





as 
the unclassifiable outer world of what is simply wrong, The 
boy who saw in pendente lite a pendent light, and therefore . 
chandelier, seems to deserve more for his mistake than the bo 
who turned Doeg, the Edomite, into El Dorado, y 





FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
HE campaign against the house-fly grows, Recently 
the Morning Post published a letter signed by one 

hundred and twenty-three medical officers of health, in which 
an appeal is made to the public to help the health authorities 
by all means in their power to destroy the breeding-places of 
flies, and so to reduce the mortality among children caused by 
the diseases which the flies carry. The doctors give some 
remarkable statistics in support of their appeal. It is believed 
that infantile enteritis, or the summer sickness of children, ig 
carried by the house-fly, indirectly by the infection of food, and 
directly by transference from one infected person to another, 
If the house-fly is really the main agent by which the disease 
is spread among children, then the mischief done by the insect 
in this direction alone is truly appalling. In 1911, which, jt 
will be remembered, was a year of great heat and droughtin the 
summer, there were per thousand births one hundred and thirty 
deaths of infants under one year from all causes, and of these 
thirty-six per thousand were due to infantile enteritis. In 1912, 
on the other band, in which the summer was cold and wet, there 
were ninety-five deaths of infants per thousand births, and 
of these ten per thousand were due to infantile enteritis, 
The connexion between heat and drought, abundance of 
flies, and prevalence of this particular disease the doctors 
consider to be thoroughly proved, and they suggest, therefore 
that the proper method of dealing with the fly danger is not 
to attack single flies, which is obviously useless when the rate at 
which flies increase is considered, but to attack: the fly in its breed- 
ing-places. These may be shortly described as any place where 
it is possible for dirt to accumulate. The particular preventive 
methods which the doctors recommend are in their way 
simple enough. Each individual householder must look after 
his own premises. Backyards, “which should be properly 
paved,” must be kept scrupulously clean; dustbins must be 
emptied; no refuse must be left lying about. In the country 
the manure-heap is the problem. “ Where practicable the 
manure should be spread and dug in at once, or if the heap 
has to be kept the top and the sides should be covered with 
a layer of earth.” Here, it must be owned, we are in difli- 
culties. The manure-heap of the stableyard has in many 
places given way to the petrol pit; but it is still a feature of 
the farmyard, and gardeners still need manure for their 
forcing-beds and for their flower-beds and vegetables. The 
idea of covering with a layer of earth a farmyard manure- 
heap, which is added to daily, and which is kept to be 
carted away and sold, is not a practical measure which 
would appeal to a farmer. Has science nothing further to 
suggest? Is there not some chemical which could be sprayed 
on to farm manure so as not to lessen its value as a fertilizer, 
but so as to destroy insect life in it? Here, surely, there is 
an opportunity for experiment. If agricultural science can 
help the farmer, it ought to be able to protect the public. 
There is no question as to the magnitude of the risks which 
we are running while we are still unprotected. If, as the 
doctors believe, the house-fly is a carrier not only of infantile 
enteritis, but of typhoid fever, ophthalmia, cholera, tuber- 
culosis, and possibly diphtheria and smallpox, the farmyard 
and the stableyard manure-heaps in which flies breed are as 
plainly a source of public danger as is defective sanitation in 
a dwelling-house. In fact, sanitation is defective until the 
danger is removed. 

The civilized world is beginning to learn to-day, though 
only slowly and partially, the full meaning of one of the 
plagues of Egypt, when “the land was corrupted by reason of 
the swarm of fiies.” In England we have begun a campaign 
against the house-fly; abroad we are dealing with the tsetse 
and the mosquito. Lord Cromer, as Chairman of the Entomo- 
logical Research Committee during the three years of its 
existence, has described in a Report sent recently to the Colonial 
Secretary the work done by the Committee since October 8th, 
1912, and the Report, in view of the knowledge which is gradu- 
ally being obtained as to the large part played in our human 
lives by insects, makes illuminating reading. The Committee 
extends the scope of its work throughout the British Empire 
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It has established an Imperial Bureau of Entomology, to which 
Great Britain, India, and the Dominions and Colonies abroad 
make annual contributions, which, with the sums granted by 
the Imperial Government from the State-aided Protectorates 
jn Tropical Africa, by the West African Colonies, and by 
Zanzibar, amount altogether to an annual income of £5,425. 
The Bureau issues a monthly Review of Applied Entomology, 
which deals with entomological information published in 
almost every country and language. It has undertaken the 
practical work of research in several important directions. A 
short time ago Major S. P. James, of the Indian Medical y 
Service, was deputed by the Indian Government to visit 
South and Central America and to report on the possibility 
of yellow fever being introduced into India by the 
jncreased traffic across the Pacific Ocean which will 
follow the opening of the Panama Canal. His report 
elicited the vital facts that as regards one species 
of mosquito, Stegomyia fasciata, which is known to carry 
yellow fever, no knowledge exists as to whether it occurs 
jn Eastern lands; and that as regards another species, 
Stegomyia scutellaris, which is very widely distributed, there 
js a similar lack of knowledge as to whether it carries the 
disease or not. This knowledge the Bureau is now attempt- 
ing to supply, by inquiry and by collecting mosquitoes on 
the spot. 

As regards practical work in other directions, the Committee 
has already been able, in the case of British West Africa, to 
provide a statement showing the locality records of all known 
species of mosquitoes; and it has arranged with one of the 
most capable of living entomologists, Mr. W. F. Fiske, to 
make a thorough investigation of the bionomics of the tsetse- 
fly, Glossina morsitans, which, with other investigations, it is 
hoped will be the beginning of an organized campaign against 
the various species of tsetse-fly throughout Africa. Since the 
tsetse-fly is known to be the carrier of sleeping-sickness, it is 
plain that the discovery of any effective means of dealing with 
it would have the most far-reaching effects upon the pros- 
perity of the whole of the African Continent. Finally— 
to take only a few examples of the work of Lord Cromer's 
Committee—valuable help has been given to the sugar industry 
of Mauritius. The sugar-cane, it was found, was being 
devastated by a particular beetle, Phytalus. This beetle, one 
of the members of the Committee, Mr. G. A. K. Marshall, 
discovered, was indigenous in Barbados, and in a larva which 
he brought home a parasite was found. The Superintendent 
of Agriculture in Barbados investigated the life-history of 
this parasite, and found that it was effectively controlling 
the beetle. The Committee has now sent consignments 
of this parasite to Mauritius, where it is hoped it will be 
successfully established. From this extremely interesting 
investigation into minute causes leading to control of a great 
industry we may guess at some of the possibilities which 
lie before the Entomological Research Committee in the 
future. 

We come back from Africa to our own problems at home. 
It is a curious position that so much should be done by 
State-aided enterprise in British possessions abroad, and that 
the investigation of problems closely allied in nature and in 
effect should be left to private and individual initiative at 
home. Private enterprise, perhaps more often than public, 
does admirable and lasting work; but in cases such as these 
of insect-borne diseases the private individual is almost 
helpless. He can inquire and he can advise, but he can 
compel no one. Yet as regards the house-fly, it may very well 
turn out that nothing short of some sort of compulsion will 
have any real effect. If it is found to be actually the fact 
that the house-fly spreads the diseases which it is believed to 
spread, plainly it is incumbent on public authority to take 
steps to see that the risk of infection is as small as possible. 
The logic of facts leads to the same end. If the law does 
not allow us to store large quantities of petrol in or near 
house-buildings because of the danger to human life, why 
should it allow the open accumulation of big manure-heaps ? 
When our knowledge of entomology at home approximates to 
that which we are acquiring for the benefit of our fellow- 
subjects abroad, it may be that such a question as that may 
not appear as far-fetched as possibly it appears to-day. It 
may even happen in a distant future that we shall take steps 
to protect our milk supply from flies as carefully as we now 





protect it from, say, water, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE CRISIS AND CONTINENTAL FEELING. 
[To tux Epiror ov tus “Spectator.” 

Srr,—I claim to be a Conservative and Unionist. I have 
been detained abroad for some time by ill-health, so have been 
unable to learn the views of many of my friends at first hand. 
But I have followed recent events carefully, and, I hope, 
intelligently, and have formed certain views which I find 
accepted by some others. I have generally found the opinions 
of the Spectator to be right, wise, and fair, and am anxious to 
lay my conclusions before you so that you may correct me 
and others where we are in the wrong, as may well be the 
case cut off as we are from the latest sources of information. 
If the two parties cannot arrive at a compromise, we are 
admittedly within measurable distance of civil war. The 
prospect is appalling enough. But does not even a greater 
danger loom beyond it, which ought to convince both sides 
of the necessity of a satisfactory understanding? Is the 
warning of Lord Cromer, whose wisdom and strength most 
will acknowledge, thoroughly understood, and are we ready 
to go to extremes, ignoring the danger that may come to us 
from abroad? I know something of Continental feeling, and 
have watched the satisfaction with which the present position 
of our country is regarded, and realize the hopes which the 
future may inspire. We have heard a good deal of the 
weakness of our military position at its best. What would 
it be supposing that troops had to be drafted to Ireland 
for operations there? What a glorious opportunity for 
those who are jealous of us and dislike us, if the whole country 
were wild with civil war, and our soldiers, instead of being 
ready for the invader, were dead or wounded or engaged in a 
campaign against their kin! If two brothers live near to 
neighbours who are anxious for their discomfiture, would 
they not be wise to arrange differences and show a bold and 
united front? If not, what would be their fate if, when inter- 
locked in combat or lying weak or wounded from the struggle, 
the enemy were to get in at them? Can it be too strongly 
insisted that a failure to arrange present differences may bring, 
not only the horrors of civil war, which are appalling enough, 
but real danger to the very existence of the Empire? The 
Easter holidays mean a great deal, even to politicians. To 
some Easter has a very deep significance. Is it not to be hoped 
that the temporary cessation from party strife at this season 
may admit of the counsel of moderation prevailing, and of a 
compromise honourable to both sides being arrived at in the 
interests of the Empire? It will be wicked to ignore that the 
Government, much as we may hate it, has made some conces- 
sion, and that even Mr. Redmond, whose part is not quite easy, 
has also assisted. The responsibility of those who will not 
help to prevent civil war, and all that may follow in its wake, 
will indeed be terrible.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. R.-C. 





HAVE QUAKERS ABANDONED PEACE 
PRINCIPLES ? 
[To rae Epitors or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srzr,—As a member of the Society of Friends, an English- 
man (and octogenarian), I am pleased to see in the columns 
of last week’s Spectator the letter of an “Irish Friend” 
expressing his astonishment at the apathy of our religious 
Society in this grave matter of the Home Rule Bill of the 
present Government. I much fear contact with Parliamentary 
politics, and particularly the hateful pressure of the party 
system, has blinded the eyes of too many Friends who range 
themselves with the supporters of the Radical Cabinet. I 
venture to send you two papers bearing on the business— 
viz., an appeal of over three thousand Irish Friends in 1893, 
when the Gladstone Home Rule Bill was before the House 
of Commons, and a pamphlet by Mr. J. W. Richardson, jun, 
ex-M.P. for Co. Armagh, disposing of certain partisan state- 
ments by a prominent Radical, now deceased, published in 
1894.—I am, Sir, &c., D. OLiver. 





(To tae Eprror or tes “Srectator.”] 
Sir,.—You invite English Friends to express themselves in 
reply to the letter you publish from “ Irish Friend ” (Spectator, 
April 11th). What does your correspondent wish us to do? 
Surely not to interfere with the authority of Dublin Yearly 
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Meeting, which is the recognized Central Council of the 
Quaker organization in Ireland! Irish Friends have enjoyed 
“home rule” during the whole of the period of the Union. 
I understand that they have already met in conference to 
discuss the present situation and the possibilities of the 
future. If English Friends as a body are to take action, 
surely the first protest that will have to be made will be 
against the military preparations that have been made in 
Ulster to resist the action of Constitutional law. Will “Irish 
Friend” unite in such a protest ? That the present is a 
difficult time for Irish Friends there is no denying, but I feel 
sure that they have the courage of their fathers, and will 
stand firm in the same faith that brought their fathers through 
the stormy period of the Irish Rebellion. Should a time of 
great stress arrive they can rely upon English Friends sup- 
porting them to uphold the principles that the Society has 
always held dear: that force is no remedy, and that all war 
is contrary to the spirit of the Founder of the Christian faith. 
No, Sir, the Society has not given up its peace principles. 
Were any evidence needed of this, the recent action of 
English Friends in encouraging peaceable resistance to com- 
pulsory military service in the Colonies might be evidenced. 
The mention of the deputation of Friends to the Emperor of 
Russia reminds me that this was utterly misunderstood by 
the Press generally of that day, and the deputation was 
accused, among other things, of provoking war. Would not 
the same charge be levelled at Friends to-day if they sent a 
deputation to the military headquarters of the Ulster Army? 
In your note to “Irish Friend’s” letter you have intro- 
duced a subject which has nothing to do with the peace 
question. This seems to me to require attention, but this is 
not the place to deal with it. If, however, you would find 
room for a statement on the subject of discipline in the 
Society on a future occasion, I should be glad to deal briefly 
with it.—I am, Sir, &c., S. GRAVESON. 
Brendon, Hertford. 





HISTORY OR PROPHECY? 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—The recent military incident has been described in two 
ways. From one point of view, it was a plan for coercing 
Ulster and (if necessary) shooting Protestants. From the 
other, it was a precantion against the seizure, by disaffected 
persons, of military stores and ammunition. There is not 
much difference between the two. This is the way in which 
a civil war begins. In 1642 the first instance of armed 
opposition to the King’s orders took place at Hull, the King 
and Parliament coming into collision in their endeavour to 
secure the arms and ammunition of the late Northern Army. 
In 1775 the attempt of General Gage to seize a small depdt 
of arms and ammunition at Concord, and to secure (as was 
believed) the persons of Hancock and Samuel Adams, led to 
the “long skirmish” of Lexington, and began the American 
War of Independence. So far as I can make out, Ministers 
have two or three times said they did not mean to do it again, 
and have then said it was “not a promise.” I conclude 
accordingly that, when they have “ placed their Bill upon the 
statute-book,” questions of securing or seizing arms and 
ammunition will occupy the next chapter of the history of 
our third great civil war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorGE Youna. 





THE WILL OF THE NATION. 

[To tne Epitor oy tus “ Srecrator.”’}, 
Siz,—Arising out of the interesting correspondence on this 
subject is the question whether a Referendum should be 
decided by a bare majority or by, say, a two-thirds majority, 
I am inclined to think that stability demands something 
more than “the odd man’s vote.” Your insistence on the 
Referendum as against a General Election is timely and 
important. Would that Mr. Bonar Law had made the same 
distinction! Finally, your explanation of the extraordinary 
repugnance of the Liberal Party to the Referendum is un- 
doubtedly correct—the world-old love of power. Nothing, 
surely, in recent affairs has been more deplorable than the 
clamour of Liberals for a drastic enforcement of the will 
of Parliament, even to the plunging of the kingdom into 
eivil war.—I am, Sir, &c., Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institulion, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 





————_____ 
[To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator,”)} 


Srr,—I hope that you will permit me to reply to your foot. 
note to my letter in the last number of the Spectator. Your 
answer would do if the Army was a corps of politicians or of 
Janissaries, but, for the reasons given in my last letter, the 
Army would not, in any circumstances, fight hee the 
Nationalists, but would say: “If politicians vote for putting 
Ulster under the Nationalists, let them do their own dirty 
work.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. E. Rerp, Colonel, 
2 Sedlescombe Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





[To tue Epiror or tus “Spectator.” 


Sir,—I quite admit the force of your answer to my letter of 
last week on the above. Of course, every question has two 
sides ; but, while admitting this, I still say that the point isa 
very difficult one. For instance, what is the answer to my 
example of the American Colonies? If you are wholly right, 
England was entirely right in trying to coerce them! May [ 
now put before you what may have escaped your notice, a 
quotation from the Daily News, which seems to me to bear 
closely on this subject. It clashes with your views :— 

“The proposition that a majority of the electors is a sufficient 
authority for abolishing by a mere act of force any legal right or 
any liberty possessed by the minority is the most dangerous ever 
put forward in a State. It empties all law of meaning, and there. 
fore of reverence. No citizen can be called on to respect a. law 
when it avowedly lies always at mercy of the caprice, the passion, 
or the interest of the momentarily stronger.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. M, 





ARMY ORDERS. 
[To rum Epiror or tux “Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—“ Every person subject to military law who... dis. 
obeys ... any lawful command... shall on conviction be 
liable, &c.”—Army (Annual) Act, 1913,9(1). Similar language 
repeating the word “lawful” is used in the succeeding section 
of the Act, and may also be found elsewhere in the King’s 
Regulations and in Orders of the Army Council, always, I 
think, qualified by the same word “ lawful.” The language of 
the American “ Article of War” upon this question of “ dis- 
obedience” (as is the case with all American Articles of War) 
follows the language of the English model. The order (or 
command) must be “lawful.” It follows from this that a 
soldier (whether commissioned officer or enlisted man) both 
in the English and American Armies must assume the 
responsibility of determining whether or not a command is 
“lawful”: neither in the Army Act (in the case of an 
English soldier) nor in the Articles of War (in the case of 
an American soldier) is any person designated to assume this 
responsibility for him. 

On my table as I write there lies the printed copy of a 
“General Order” of a Department Commander in the 
American Army approving “the proceedings and findings” 
of a General Court-Martial, by which an officer of the Regular 
Army had been sentenced to be reprimanded for selling “a 
quantity of iron” lying about the fort in which he was 
stationed and “turning the proceeds of said sale” ($36, 
i.e., about £7) “to companies stationed at” the fort “ as com- 
pany funds,” all of which was done under the orders of the 
commanding officer of the fort, who, as a witness before the 
Court, assumed the whole responsibility. Parenthetically it may 
be stated that the old iron in question consisted largely of 
shot and shell which had been fired into the fort by the 
Federal forces while the fort was occupied by the Confederates 
in the Civil War then just ended. ‘The iron was, no doubt, 
technically Government property. The reprimand “ strongly 
condemned the conduct of” the officer, and proceeded to 
state that “an officer of Brevet-Captain H.’s intelligence 
should have known that his commanding officer had no 
authority ” to give the order in question. I may add that the 
commanding officer was also tried and sentenced to be repri- 
manded, and that “ Brevet-Captain H.” is the writer of this 
letter. Perhaps it is proper to remind the readers of the 
Spectator that the discussion in relation to the obeying of 
orders by soldiers is quite irrelevant to recent events, in which 
it is not alleged that any order, whether “ lawful ” or unlawful, 
was disobeyed by anyone; certain officers seem to have been 
offered two alternatives, i.e., initiating hostilities or accepting 
dismissal, and they chose the latter; if they had disobeyed @ 
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a they might have been “liable to suffer deatb,” 
mmand was “ lawful.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
8. R. 1. 


comman 
assuming that the co 





[To THE Eprron or tHe “Sprecrartor.’’] 
two Latin verses which may seem to you 


gir,—I enclose 
Hersert A. STRONG. 


licable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Th lyst Farnham Common, Slough. 
A Roman Poet on A Roman Souprer’s Conscience. 


“Frangit et adtollit vires in milite causa; 
Quae, nisi justa subest, excutit arma pudor.” 
—Propertius, IV. vi. 57. 


Your Roman soldier never fears a fight, 
But fights his best in causes that are right. 





“THE ARMY VERSUS THE PEOPLE.” 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Sprctator."’) 
Sin,—A most striking illustration of the new Liberal political 
ethic occurs in a notable letter addressed, on the eve of Easter, 
by Sir West Ridgeway tothe Times. In it he alludes to “the 
wicked ery of ‘The Army against the People,’ which the 
present Government have patriotically refused to countenance.” 
So Liberal stewards of the nation’s interests are now to be 
Jauded as patriotic if they abstain from electioneering on an 
admittedly “wicked cry.” “Chinese slavery” seems to have 
done its work.—I am, Sir, &c., G. BurcuHetr. 
38 Mortlake Road, Kew Gardens. 





REFERENDUM AT GENERAL ELECTION. 
[To tne Eprron or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
§ir,—The suggestion of “ Nominis Umbra” in the Spectator 
of April 4th that there shall be a Referendum on Home Rule 
coincidentally with a General Election is reinforced by the 
practice in America. In thirty of the States it is provided in 
the Constitution that the Referendum on proposals of Con- 
stitutional change shall be taken simultaneously with a 
General Election; in one other State there is a similar Con- 
stitutional mandate, which, however, may be overcome by a 
two-thirds vote in each House of the Legislature; and in five 
other States, although there is no Oonstitutional mandate for 
the taking of a Referendum on the day of a General Election, 
the custom has been to take it at that time. As a general 
rule the Referendum vote is not as large as that which is cast 
for candidates, but there have been occasions on which it has 
been larger, as, for instance, in Rhode Island in 1842, when 
the State was on the verge of civil war, the Referendum vote 
on the Constitution was larger than the vote which was cast 
for Governor. Students of American history are familiar 
with the “ Dorr War” in that State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. R. H. 

P.S.—Your readers, of course, know that in every American 
State but one there must be a Referendum on Constitutional 
change. 





CANADIAN SUPPORT FOR THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Why should not the Home Rule question be settled by 
a Referendum? A petition with that end in view, a copy of 
which is enclosed, along with an editorial that appeared in the 
Sentinel, is being circulated in Canada. The gravity of the 
situation created by the Irish Parliament Bill is my only 
apology for commending this petition and editorial to you 
for your serious consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. PLEwMAN 
(Associate Editor). 
The Sentinel Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


“ PETITION. 
To the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asqurra, Westminster, London, Eng. 

We, the undersigned citizens of Canada, while not wishing to 
meddle with the domestic affairs of the United Kingdom, believe 
it to be our duty as British subjects to do everything in our power 
to avert a calamitous civil war over the Irish Parliament Bill. 
We believe that a measure of such Constitutional importance, 
that threatens to provoke bloodshed and to involve the whole 

pire in a bitter, internecine struggle, should not become law 
until it has received the most explicit sanction of the people of 
the United Kingdom. We are convinced that this cannot be 
secured by means of a General Election in which the popularity 
of candidates and of various policies is certain to be a prominent 
factor. We, therefore, most respectfully petition your Govern- 
ment to add to the Irish measure a clause stipulating that the 





Bill shall become operative only on receiving the assent of a 
majority of the electors of Great Britain and Ireland.” 





AUSTRALIA AND IRISH HOME RULE. 
(To rae Eprror or tus “ Srecratos.”| 
Srr,—It will perhaps interest some of your readers to see the 
text of an open letter to Mr. Asquith from Australian citizens 
which is to be sent to him within the next few days. It will 
help to remove the false impression, which the Nationalist 
Party has by bold and unscrupulous misrepresentation 
succeeded in creating, that Australia as a whole favours 
Home Rule. The letter has been signed by tens of thousands 
in all parts of the Commonwealth. There can be no manner 
of doubt that, if Australia could be polled to-morrow by 
means of a Referendum on the question, there would be an 
overwhelming majority against the coercion of Ulster, and, 
indeed, against Home Rule altogether. The resolution in 
favour of some kind of Home Rule, which was passed by the 
Australian Parliament a few years ago, was purely a piece of 
political opportunism. It does not in any way represent the 
true feeling of the Australian people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Avex. LEEPER, 
Vice-President of the Ulster Association of Victoria, 
Warden's Lodge, Trinity College, 
University of Melbourne: March 7th. 


“To the Right Hon. H. H. Asqurrn, K.C., M.P., 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Srr,—Knowing that many misleading statements have been 
circulated in the United Kingdom to the effect that the people of 
Australia as a whole are in favour of the policy of Irish Home 
Rule, we, the undersigned adult (eighteen years or over) citizens 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and loyal subjects of the King, 
desire to state clearly that we feel the gravest apprehension of the 
results that must ensue if the Government of Ireland Bill now 
before the British Parliament becomes law. In our opinion that 
measure will fatally impair the effective constitutional integrity 
of the United Kingdom, will tend to the weakening of the Empire, 
and will operate as a permanent bar to Imperial Federation. 

Accustomed as we are to the safeguards which protect our 
Australian Constitution from hasty changes, we find it difficult to 
believe that any British Government would contemplate the carry- 
ing into effect of a measure so revolutionary and far-reaching as 
the present Bill without first securing a definite and unmistakable 
expression of opinion from the electors of the United Kingdom. 

Still more incredible appears to us the report that your Govern- 
ment proposes to expel a million of the King’s most loyal, law- 
abiding, and industrious subjects from their present position as 
full citizens of the United Kingdom, and to coerce them into 
submission to a Government which they have only too good reason 
to regard with feelings of distrust and aversion. It seems to be 
our duty to assure you that in resisting by every possible means 
such a policy of injustice and tyranny the Unionists of Ireland 
would have our whole-hearted sympathy and all such support as 
it might be possible for us to render to them.—We are, Your 
obedient servants.” 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE HOME 
RULE BILL. 

[To tue Epitor ov tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Thousands of your readers will, I am sure, warmly 
endorse your admirable suggestion that, in case of need, the 
Unionist Party in the House of Lords should let the Home 
Rule Bill pass its second reading—of course, under protest 
against the principle—in order to annex the Exclusion of 
Ulster and return it so to the House of Commons, There 
could be no finer object-lesson for the nation, the Empire, and, 
indeed, the whole world (which is watching us now as perhaps 
it has never watched us before) as to (1) the inherent dis- 
loyalty of the present House of Commons to the very spirit 
and substance of democracy, and (2) the willingness of our 
Second Chamber to stand up for the people against an oli- 
garchy—as it did effectively in the case also of the last Home 
Rule Bill of 1893. You, Sir, have cited precedents to show that 
the Lords may pass a Bill while disclaiming any sympathy with 
its principle. Permit me to add one even more recent and, I 
venture to think, more remarkable—the notorious case of the 
Trade Disputes Bill, which legalized “peaceful picketing.” 
In that case the majority in the Lords frankly expressed 
their detestation of the whole measure, but declined to reject 
it, because they thought—rightly or wrongly is immaterial— 
that the masses of their countrymen wanted the Bill. In the 
case of the Home Rule Bill they might say, with equal pro- 
priety: “We dislike the Bill. We believe the country also 
dislikes it; but whereas formerly we were able to secure for 
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the people an opportunity to express its will on the matter, 
we can no longer do that. But what we can do we shall. We 
can put the Bill in a shape which will avoid civil war, and 
return it to its authors so amended, leaving to them the 
responsibility of patently and publicly reinserting in it (if 
they so decide) the poison which we have extracted from it— 
the poison of bloodguiltiness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Stephen’s Club. A. MaconacuIE. 





THE PORTUGUESE AMNESTY AND THE 
CARBONARIOS. 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,— When on March 7th Lord Lytton, as Chairman of the 
British Protest Committee, criticized the text of the Portuguese 
Amnesty Bill, he objected very strongly to the way in which 
a pardon to political victims had been stretched to include 
(in Article V.) persons guilty of threats, abuse of power, and 
public provocation to erime—offences which come under the 
Penal Code, and (even though prompted by political motives) 
are really of a criminal character. Since then it must be 
admitted that the Lisbon Ministry has taken infinite trouble, 
not to prevent a recurrence of these outrages, but to prevent 
particulars from passing the Censor. On February 22nd the 
Penitenciaria was emptied of political prisoners, and now its 
only inmates are the criminals for whom this grim institution 
was designed. This being so, the Governor of the prison has 
no further use for the Carbonarios whom he had substituted 
for the ordinary warders. The Carbonarios, secured by the 
amnesty against any punishment for threats, ‘‘abuse of power, 
and public provocation to crime,” and deprived of their previous 
entertainment of insulting and tormenting the political 
prisoners, have now turned their energies into other channels. 
In the Gymnasio Theatre in Lisbon on March 16th certain 
Royalists and moderate Republicans held a charity perform- 
ance, the proceeds of which were destined to the poorest class, 
of the released “ politicals.” At the end of the performance 
the audience on coming out were attacked and shot at by 
Carbonarios. Many persons were maltreated, several men 
were severely wounded, and one of the Royalists has since 
died of his wounds; but their leader, though arrested para 
Inglez ver, is again at liberty, and still keeps his position 
as one of the chief “defenders of the Republic.” The 
pretext alleged for shooting unarmed men as they came 
out of the theatre is that they wore evening dress, which 
in the eyes of the Carbonarios constitutes an insult to the 
Republic! The position of the Lisbon Ministry is more than 
awkward; either Senhor Bernadino Machado deplores the 
Carbonario outrages and is too weak to punish them, or else 
he encourages and approves the political bandits, and is aware 
that only through such instruments can the Republic, as at 
present constituted, be maintained in power.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. E, M. Tenrson. 





THE ARNOLD CASE. 
(To rus Eprrorn or tas “Srecraror.’’) 

Srr,—What Mr. Arnold did was to accuse a public official of 
disgraceful conduct without sufficient reason to believe that 
the accusation was true and with some reason to believe that 
the accusation was false. All the Courts have held that the 
refusal of that public official to take the line which Mr. Arnold 
advocated was justified. In these circumstances I regret to 
observe your opinion that Mr. Arnold strove to follow a high 
standard of journalistic conduct. In my opinion, that high 
standard should include due care and attention before 
publicity is given to scandalous accusations. No amount of 
alleged sympathy with the oppressed can excuse the reckless 
use of the power of publicity. And in the estimation of 
motives, the desire to make a sensation and to gain importance 
eannot be overlooked.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OFFICIAL. 





THE CAUSATION OF CANCER. 
[To rue Epitor ov tae “Srectratror.”’} 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the article on “ Logic 
and Disease” in the Spectator of April llth. On p. 601 the 
following sentences are to be found : “ Is it possible that mice 
are themselves the agents of infection in ‘cancer houses,’ just 
as rats—or rather the fleas which live on rats—convey bubonic 
plague? It may have been suggested already by someone 
that mice are responsible for ‘ cancer houses,’ but if so we have 





not heard of the suggestion.” About twenty yeue'ngn, tan 


discussing the problem of cancer with Mr. 8, G. Shattock, the 
eminent pathologist, to whom I had sent some informati 

regarding cancer houses in Devon (Alibutt’s System ¥ 
Medicine, First Edition, Vol. I, p. 209), I suggested A. 
useful information might be obtained by examining the 
rodents found in “cancer houses” and compuring th 
incidence of cancer among them with that of telbahe 
found in houses where no cancer had been recorded, 
And more recently, in a discussion on a paper by Dr. W. 
Gordon on “The Distribution of Cancer Cases in Two 
Registration Districts of North-East Cornwall,” read at the 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Brighton last year, I referred to this. My remarks are 
briefly summarized (British Medical Journal, August 30th 
1913, p. 546) as follows: “He had suggested that the rodents 
of ‘cancer houses’ should be more carefully examined and 
thought that valuable information might be obtained from 
the investigation.” But my idea in suggesting this was not 
that the rat or mouse was itself a factor in transmitting 
cancer to man, but that, assuming that in certain cages 
something in the house or its environment was one factor, 
large or small, in the causation of cancer, the rodents bred 
and living under their natural conditions in those houses 
would be more liable to develop cancer than rodents living 
in houses where human beings, long domiciled, did not 
develop cancer. If this were found to be a fact, then a very 
thorough examination of these houses and their environment 
might, and probably would, lead to increased knowledge of 
one or more factors in the causation of cancer. It is to 
be regretted that, of the large sums that are spent on 
the investigation of cancer, nearly all are spent on 
experiments and observations made in the wards of 
hospitals or in laboratories, and not in the places where 
cancer has originated—viz., the homes of the people, 
How little the idea of the “cancer house” is understood by 
some investigators is shown by astatement made by Mr.T. F, 
Bashford, Director of the Imperial Cancer Research. In the 
second report of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund on 
p. 36 he writes: “ We have not had a single sporadic tumour 
develop in consequence of having mice for long periods in 
what have been veritable cancer houses in much higher degree 
than any reported cancer house of human experience.” The 
suggestion that the continued presence of cancerous mice, 
kept in cages in a laboratory, under artificial conditions, makes 
it into a “cancer house,” is as wide of the mark as would be 
a suggestion that a sanatorium for tubercular patients is a 
place where phthisis is likely to originate. It is to be hoped 
that before long more attention will be paid to the whole life 
history, including domicile, of persons who develop cancer, 
as, whatever factors go to causing cancer, the predisposing ones 
are probably of long duration, and not improbably those which 
are also factors in the causation of ordinary or premature 
senility.—I am, Sir, &c., R. ACKERLEY, 

Quisisana, Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire. 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To rus Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—It is generally assumed by controversialists that those 
who desire that the use of the Athanasian Creed should be 
made (at least) optional, and that its recitation should not be 
forced on unwilling congregations, are unbelievers in the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation which it unfolds 
and defines. Our position, on the other hand, is that those 
who really believe in these great truths and realize their deep 
mystery are much troubled by the vain attempt to describe 
the Divine Relations by the terms of an obsolete philosopby. 
They object, not because they do not believe, but because they 
believe so entirely; because their faith is insight, they resent 
a form of expression which must do injustice to the sublime 
truths which it aims at unfolding. There has been too much 
worship of high-sounding phrases, as though they must carry 
us upwards on wings of aspiration. Such phrases are very 
satisfactory to the man who does not care to be at the trouble 
of thinking what they mean. But to the devout soul, dwelling 
on the exceeding mystery of the Trinity, these endeavours to 
explain it and to fix it exactly seem intensely irreverent, the 
outcome of an anthropomorphie age, which thought that the 
Nature and Image of God could be described in the same sort 
of way as a picture ora bit of scenery. The Holy Spirit bas 
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bt the Church a deepened reverence since the days when 
m_ n was composed, amd to recite it is to do violence to 
this = illuminating inspirations. Because we believe so 
— a in the Trinity of Persons and Unity of God, because 
~~ the one the inspiration of our social life and in the 
~ ey fountain of all real adoration, we resent the attempt 
yan ver-defining age to obscure the Eternal Trath by 
: mribin it in the language of the philosophy of a single 
pe 4 to the so-called damnatory clauses, we are quite 

2 that they may be rightly interpreted. The man (if such 
pean nnd can be imagined) who wilfully rejects the revela- 
pe” God does his best to destroy the highest possibilities 
it life within himself. But the statement of his loss is made 
twice over in an almost savage fashion and utterly misleading 
to ordinary minds—recalling the spirit of the days, that had 
better be forgotten, when torture was used as an instrument 
of propagating the religion that was founded on love. 
“Without doubt he sball perish everlastingly. He cannot be 
saved.” No one who realized the Spirit of Christ would 
really wish to stand up and use such language. He would 
wish to explain or qualify it, and would resent the infer- 
ences that could easily be drawn from it. That good men 
do think that they desire to use it is only a proof of the 
blinding and hardening effect of taking up a controversial 
position on the deepest subjects, merely because it has been 
inherited. 

We have to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, not as a mere form of words, but as the inspira- 
tion of life. We have come to see this increasingly in the 
present age. The mere assertion of doctrine, apart from an 
effort to live on it and by it, is the most deadening thing in 
the world: it leaves a man witha name to live, but really and 
truly “dead.” It is difficult to see how a controversial 
document like the Athanasian Creed could ever serve to teach 
the truths of the Trinity and the Incarnation as inspirations 
of life. It is much more likely to set men’s wits at work 
disputing about them and contradicting them. The recitation 
of this Creed is, in most churches, a hindrance and a 
stumbling-block to the most thoughtful worshippers, and it is 
unintelligible to the less thoughtful. It is only a joy to the 
controversialist and the precisionist. The one sort had better 
practise the mortification of their desires while they are in 
church, and the other had better go and seek God in the 
ineffable mysteries of Nature in order to correct those attempts 
to define the indefinable which only obscure the light and 
hinder their own growth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 

Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





[To rae Eprror oF tHe “‘Srectator.’’] 
Str,—Sortes Vergilianae are out of fashion. But might not 
Prayer Book revisers profit by glancing at the third Georgic ? 
There they would find these lines :— 
“Non tamen ulla magis praesens fortuna laborum est, 

Quam si quis ferro potuit rescindere summum 

Ulceris os ; alitur vitium vivitque tegendo, 

Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera pastor 

Abnegat et meliora deos sedet omina poscens.” 
The poet would suggest to them that, while leaving the Creed 
in the Prayer Book, they should excise the rubric.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FRANK PARNELL. 

Oxtead, 





PULPIT AND PEW. 
[To tux Epirron or tue “Srecrator.’’) 
Siz,—My attention bas been drawn, by a layman, to your 
irticle dealing with the cleavage between clergy and laity 
Spectator, March 14th). Many years ago I anticipated your 
advice, and have constantly made it my endeavour to bridge 
the chasm, by means of theology in two armchairs, set by the 
Viearage fireside. Perhaps I have taught something, but 
what I have taught is very little compared with what I have 
learned. The layman tests theology by his moral sense, and 
if he absents himself from church, it is because much that 
be hears there will not, in his opinion, stand this test. He 
hates to be told that he is unorthodox, for he is trying to 
be as orthodox as he can. His main quarrel is with the 
clerical statement of doctrine, the restatement of which Dr. 
Henson considers “an urgent necessity.” What do we mean 
by Christian doctrine? Practically we mean the conception 





of Christianity formulated by St. Augustine, and, for the 
most part, taken bodily over, sometimes, indeed, exaggerated, 
by Reformation divines. Personally, I have endeavoured, 
with the help of thoughtful laymen, my own friends and 
parishioners, to effect such necessary modifications. It is 
comparatively recently that I have come upon the astounding 
fact that all that is necessary in the way of restatement is 
amply secured by the study of the Greek Fathers, who wrote 
long prior to the advent of Augustinianism, and especially 
by the study of Athanasius and of Irenaeus. Here we find 
un atmosphere of liberty to which we have long been un- 
accustomed ; a nobler view of humanity than any discernible 
through the jaundiced eyes of Augustine. No more cogent 
arguments for a view of sin which is strictly volitional have ever 
been adduced than those propounded by Irenaeus. The very 
doctrines which cause the lay mind to cringe in discomfort when 
preached from the modern pulpit as the voice of the Church 
are, if not contradicted, at least conspicuously absent from this 
primitive theology. It is, of course, out of the question to 
ask a layman to believe a doctrine because an old Father some 
seventeen centuries ago happened to believe it, but it is of the 
first importance to be able to tell your layman that his view 
of things is so far from being unorthodox that it represents 
the earliest teaching of the Church. Our hope of seeing eye 
to eye with the laity depends upon the willingness of the 
clergy to surrender Augustinianism, and to go back to the- 
more implicit, and, on that very account, more reasonable, 
faith of the earliest ages. To parody the closing words of 
your article, “ To the Anglo-Saxons I will become a Greek, 
that I may gain the Anglo-Saxons.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
MELVILLE Scort, B.D. 

[Our correspondent’s picture of the layman believing as 
much as he can recalls the wise and witty saying of the great 
Lord Halifax. He said he believed as much as he could, and 
that he felt sure God would pardon him if he had not the 
digestion of an ostrich and could not swallow iron. The 
layman who is not a spiritual ostrich is often intensely 
relieved to find that what he thought.unorthodox was held 
in primitive times by the noblest souls in the Church. The 
hardening of the veins, arteries, and tissues in the body 
natural is not a sign of health but of degeneracy. So, too, 
in the body theological.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To rue Eviron oF Tue 
S1r,—I see in the Spectator of February 28th some remarks 
about descendants of officers who served at Trafalgar. I 
think I am one of the very few who can say their fathers 
were among that number. I am the only child of Rear- 
Admiral John McKerlie, who died on September 12th, 1848. 
He was Midshipman under Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards. 
Lord Exmouth, and lost his right arm on board the ‘ Indefati- 
gable’ when she and the ‘Amazon’ accomplished the destrue- 
tion of ‘Les Droitsde Homme.’ After that he became First 
Lieutenant of the ‘Spartiate’ (seventy-four), under Captain 
Sir Francis Laforey; and with him went with Lord Nelson to 
the West Indies in pursuit of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. On his return he served, still as First Lieutenant, 
on board the ‘Spartiate’ at the battle of Trafalgar. There 
is a short account of my father’s services in O’Bryne’s Naval 

Biography, p. 701.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Mrs.) Lrz1as MILLER JOHNSTONE. 
2 Marchhall Road, Edinburgh. 


“ Srecratroan,” ] 





BOOKS FOR CANADIAN COUNTRY WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 
(To tue Eprron or tux “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I should be greatly obliged if you would allow me to 
appeal throngh your columns, which I know reach a large 
circle of readers, for help in forming a small library in con- 
nexion with our “Country Women’s Olub.” The kindness of 
Mr. Carnegie has provided many of our large towns with books, 
but people in the Old Country, amidst the plethora of books, 
newspapers, and magazines by which they are surrounded, 
cannot possibly imagine the absolute dearth of reading matter 
among the farm folk of these vast country districts. You may 
travel from homestead to homestead through many miles of 
country and find nothing more elevating in the way of litera- 
ture than a T. Eaton Co.’s store catalogue, or perbaps sowe 
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cheap, lurid American paper, dealing principally with details 
of the Divorce Courts, police news, and patent medicines. 
What wonder if these people, naturally intelligent, become 
starved in mind and wanting in ideals, or that the young 
people break away from the deadly monotony of farm life and 
rush off to swell the ranks of unemployed in the big town 
centres! 

“ Back to the land!” is a cry that is already beginning to be 
heard in Canada, and will be heard still more urgently in the 
near future, if life in the country is not made more attractive 
for the wife and children on the small outlying farms. The 
men on these farms work hard—hours and labour that would 
amaze the English working man—but the women work every 
inch as hard, and the mother with a family of young children 
a great deal harder, for her work is never ended. To help these 
women, the Alberta Government, realizing the necessity of 
arresting in time the drift to the towns, and knowing that the 
welfare of this Western country depends, not on the “ booster,” 
or real estate agent, but ona prosperous and contented farming 
community, has organized a system of “ Women’s Clubs” or 
institutes, throughout the province, under a special section of 
the Agricultural Department, and hopes by their means to 
bring the women on the farms into closer intercourse for 
social, educational, and co-operative purposes. It is above all 
to these women on the farms that Canada looks to rear up a 
sturdy and virile race, to carry on her great destiny in the 
future, and any movement that may help to uplift and 
ameliorate their often isolated and overworked lives should 
have the support and sympathy of every thinking person. 
We have lately organized one of these clubs in our district, and 
have already a membership of nearly fifty women, many of 
whom come eight miles and more to our monthly meetings, 
at which we read papers on various subjects in connexion with 
efficiency in the home, co-operative buying and selling, current 
events of the month, or anything else of interest, and also have 
rausic and singing, with afternoon tea provided by the 
members. Although our meetings have been few at present, 
they have aroused immense interest and enthusiasm, and 
have, I hope, brought something more of cheer and _ happi- 
ness into many otherwise dreary lives. We are now most 
anxious to start a library in connexion with this club, but 
of course the funds (which only consist of an annual 
shilling subscription from the members) will not allow of the 
purchase of books; but we have been promised two or three 
dozen to start with, and a few periodicals, and I am hoping 
that some kind people who may read this, and have books or 
ahagazines that have been read and are no longer wanted, may 
feel prompted to send them to us. If everyone who read this 
letter sent us only one or two books, they would give more 
pleasure and happiness than they, with their lives so full of 
interest in the Old Country, could possibly realize.—I am, Sir, 
&e., IRENE PaR.py. 

Dartmoor Ranch, Aliz, Alberta. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
fTo true Epitor or THe “Spectator.”’] 
S1n,—I was particularly pleased to see in your issue of April 4th 
a letter on the above subject. It advocates, as I do, the main- 
tenance of the National Reserve as a separate department of 
the War Office under a Commander-in-Chief and Inspecting 
Staff of its own. This, I think, is a point which, with your 
special influence, might well be pressed on the notice of the 
authorities. At present we seem to be nobody’s child. The 
men should receive some recoupment of out-of-pocket expenses, 
if only 6d. or 1s. per parade or lecture on their duties as Town 
Guards. Major Burrowes, of the Royal Irish Fusiliers at 
Shorncliffe, commanded the Town Guards at Cape Town 
during the Boer War. If we were more effectively recognized, 
it would be much easier to raise funds for necessary drill 
balls, miniature rifle clubs, and social clubs combined. The 
men are very keen, and hate to feel that no soldierly duties 
are required of them. The possibilities of the force, if kept 
in training, are obviously great in the absence of compulsory 
service.—I am, Sir, &e., Hi. K. Gorpon (Lt.-Col. N.R.). 
Cromdale, Shorneliffe Road, Folkestone. 





TIMBER COTTAGES. 
[To tus Epiron or rum “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As one of the chief objections to timber cottages is 
that they cannot be built in districts where the construction of 





TE 
buildings is controlled by stringent by-laws, it will, I beli 
be of interest to many of your readers to know thed tae 
Cookham Roral District Council, acting upon the rural b 
laws of the Local Government Board which they are adoptin, 
have recently approved the plans for a timber-framed . 
weatherboarded cottage, similar to the one which was built » 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s land at Merrow, and described in . 
Spectator of March 14th. This enlightened action will, Tho e 
be taken as a precedent by numerous District Councils = 
so enuble many such cottages to be built in rural districts 
where the housing problem is acute, but the means to erect 
more expensive buildings not forthcoming. Of the durabilit 
and satisfactoriness of such cottages, when properly baile 
numerous examples yield ample proof.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Conrap B. WILLCocks, A.R.ILBA 
11 Friar Street, Reading. 





THE STATE AND THE RAILWAYS. 
(To tus Eprror or tue “Sprctator.”*] 
Sir,—I have just read the excellent article on this subject i, 
your issue of January 10th. An object-lesson of the result of 
State-owned railways is to be found in this country. Out of 
about 18,000 miles of railway open, over 16,000 miles are single 
track and over 8,000 miles are 3ft. Gin. gauge. The following 
table gives an idea of the progress made by the Argenting 
Republic under private enterprise during the past twenty 
years :— 
1895. 
3,954,911 
1892, 
£18,296,000 
£22,674,000 
12,925,000 acres ... 
6,500 miles 


1911, 
7,487,878 
1912. 
£76,359,900 
£95,315,700 
57,450,000 acres 
20,531 miles 


Population 

Imports eee eee 

Exports ese oe 

Cultivated land (1896) 

Railways rae eve 
During the same period the population of Australia increased 
from 3,151,355 to 4,425,083. Imports increased from 
£30,107,000 to £78,165,000, and exports from £33,370,000 to 
£79,093,000. Therefore, with little more than half the 
population of Argentina, ovr imports are nearly £2,000,000 
more, while our exports fall short by more than £16,000,000, 
During the past twenty years the area under crop in the 
Commonwealth increased from 5,430,221 acres to 12,107,017 
acres, as compared with Argentina’s 57,450,000 acres, In 
twenty years our railways increased from 13,551 miles to 
18,667 miles (mostly single track), an increase of 5,116 miles, 
as compared with Argentina’s increase of 14,031 miles. It 
will, therefore, be seen that on every point enumerated above 
Argentina beats Australia hollow, and yet we never cease 
hearing of the wonderful progress Australia is making 
This opinion is expressed by nearly every politician who gets 
upon his feet, and it looks as if they were either very ignorant 
of the relative progress of producing countries, or that they 
gloried in Australia playing second fiddle to Argentina. If 
we pride ourselves as a British community on being able to 
hold our own with foreigners, in the way of developing natural 
resources, then we ought to look alive. It is a most serious 
reflection upon our methods that we can only build 5,00 
miles of railway, while Argentina builds 14,000 miles. 

The above shows that we are comparatively stagnant, not 
because our country is worse, but because we block private 
enterprise. In State ownership of railways, the first thing 
thought of by the party in power is how to placate and secure 
the railway tervants’ votes, the last thing how to assist the 
man on the land. Without competition improvement cannot 
be expected. In the matter of refrigeration on our railways 
we have done nothing. Instead of modern iced cars conveying 
produce from point to point to help those “out back” to some 
degree of comfort and to make a market for their perishable 
goods, there is nothing. Even iced water, or even cold water, is 
hard to be got. Asregards human beings, things are bad enoug), 
but when the treatment our poor live stock receive under State 
control is seen, it is a wonder the people do not rise en mase 
and cry out against the state of things. Nothing is done because 
it would mean more work for and more care by employees. 
The whole body of Unionists support each other, and the 
Members of Parliament have their salaries and pickings 
lose, so they keep quiet. After all, they are not really our ow® 
railways ; they are pawned up to the hilt to London. The net 
profit last year amounted to £6,356,000, or four per cent. on 4 
capital value of about £160,000,000, which, even with the 
present monopoly, is the total value of Australian railways 
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It is often stated by Australians that the value of the railways 
would cover the National Debt of their country. The Debt is 
bout £320,000,000 ; so it about covers half of it. There is not 
. e good point for the producer in the present system, and we 
ro st continue only to crawl along in progress, whilst Canada 
a Argentina, with private ownership, leave us hopelessly 
bebind.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. PEARSE. 

10 Bligh Street, Sydney. 

(If our correspondent had eared to take the example of the 
United States on the one hand and of India on the other, he 
could have made out an equally strong case against placing 
~ailways in the “ dead hand” of the State. Mortmain, as our 
ancestors knew, is the greatest enemy of the citizen, rich or 
poor.—ED. Spectator. } 





A COAST PATH ROUND ENGLAND. 
[To rue Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.” } 

Sim—In your article of April 4th on a cliff path round 
England you sound a note of warning that the undertaking 
should not be too long delayed, and this is very applicable 
to Hengistbury, sometimes called Christchurch Head. By 
the courtesy of Sir George Meyrick, the public of Bourne- 
mouth and neighbourhood is allowed the enjoyment of the cliff 
path, which extends for two miles or more through his property 
to the extremity of the Head, from which fine views may be 
obtained of Bournemouth Bay, with Swanage to the west and 
the Needles with the southern coast of the Isle of Wight to 
the east; while, on the landward side, the eye passes over 
the estuary of the rivers Stour and Avon, with Christchurch 
Priory standing up before the parting of the waters, to 
Mudeford and Highcliff with the New Forest beyond, a most 
varied and extensive prospect and one hard to beat on the 
South Coast. The air is most invigorating, as has been 
discovered by the dociors, who now send their patients 
who require more bracing to Southbourne. There is grave 
danger of the path being closed, as syndicates have attempted 
from time to time to secure the headland for golf links 
and building purposes; the latest having just fuiled to 
carry out its undertakings owing to the high price 
asked for the land and want of capital. Hengistbury 
is of great interest to the archaeologist, a stronghold on 
the headland is an ancient Roman camp, while the Head 
itself was a stronghold in Saxon times. Its history is now 
appearing in Mrs. Arthur Bell’s From Harbour to Harbour, 
with illustrations by Mr. Bell, R.L The Head is still the 
abode of wildfowl and other birds, and it was from here that 
Mr. Hart, the famous ornithologist of Christchurch, studied 
the habits of birds, and obtained so many of the specimens 
for his museum. I therefore beg to draw this interesting spot 
to your notice, as I have read with pleasure your advocacy 
for the keeping open and preservation of like open spaces 
from the hands of the destroyer. The National Trust has 
done much good work. Can it not inquire into this problem 
also?—I am, Sir, &c., A DWELLER BY THE SBA. 





[To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectrator.”] 
Sir,—I was much interested to read in the Spectator of 
April 4th an article on “A Coast Path Round England,” 
especially as the idea has always appealed to me. As regards 
the Penzance district, I myself have done the walk along the 
cliffs and shore nearly the whole way between the Lizard and 
St. Ives, and it seems to me that any difficulty as to the little 
terraced gardens between Mousehole and Lamorna could be 
easily circumvented by taking to the edge of the fields above 
them ut the first gate beyond Monsehole. I have also 
tramped most of the coastline from Dover to Portsmouth, 
and on this stretch there is practically no obstacle. You 
have “Dymehurch Wall” between Hythe and Littlestone, and 
beyond, when the tide is out, firm sand to Dungeness Light- 
house, beyond which a few miles of shingle walking (or sand 
us before) leads to “ Jury's Gut,” from which there is a com- 
fortable path all the way to Rye. From Rye to Cosham there 
is little more hindrance than that presented by the towns 
and river-mouths, but the Selsey Peninsula and Chichester 
Harbour are rather complicated. If only we had in England 
an energetic and all-embracing body such as is the T.C.F. in 
France, details of the whole coastline could, and would, easily 
be collected and published in sections.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eversley Court, Eastbourne. GEkvasE WHEELER. 





VOLUNTARY COPYISTS FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecraton.’"| 

Sir,—All friends of the blind will welcome the articles and 
letters with which the Spectator has called attention to the 
splendid work inaugurated by Mr. C. A. Pearson, and which 
the great sum collected by means of the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
will bring into being. There need be no alarm lest this collee- 
tion will deplete the funds of other institutions for the blind, 
us your correspondent of April 4th feared; it will more 
probably augment them by giving publicity to the needs of 
the blind and turning men's minds to the numerous schemes 
for their assistance. But the present is surely also the time 
to pay a tribute to the many hundreds of devoted men and 
women who for years past have given their brain-power and 
their time to the work of providing, not cheap, but free litera- 
ture for the blind, by laboriously copying by hand into Braille 
type all kinds of books, from Plato’s Republic in the original 
Greek to the latest novel by Miss Marie Corelli. In the early 
days of the National Institute for the Blind, when it was still 
known as “The British and Foreign Blind Association,” @ 
band of enthusiastic volunteer copyists was attached to it. 
The National Lending Library for the Blind in Bayswater, 
which has over 18,000 volumes in raised type (corresponding 
to about 6,250 printed volumes), has another such company of 
five hundred voluntary copyists. The grand collection of books 
for the University courses at the Free Library in Oxford, which 
has helped many a blind student to take an Honours Degree, 
has been almost entirely copied by volunteers. That tran- 
scribing into Braille is no sinecure may be gathered from the 
fact that Dombey and Son makes sixteen volumes, and occu- 
pies 36 x 14 x 11 inches of shelf-space. Yet, when a short 
time ago a blind youth in Glasgow, attending a course of 
University Extension Lectures, was anxious to have a copy 
of Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet, it was transcribed into Braille 
for him in time to put him on an equality with the sighted 
students of the cluss. In our admiration and gratitude te 
our new generous and powerful patrons, let us remember also 
the debt we owe to the “ unnamed rank-and-file,” who, having 
neither silver nor gold, have yet given what they had—the 
work of mind and hands and the time of their often scanty 
leisure. In our deep, indeed overwhelming, gratitude for the 
flood of light so soon to brighten the darkness, let us not forget 
to pay a tribute to those nameless hundreds who, with patient 
hands, have lit their little tapers and have humbly carvied 
their gleams to cheer countless overshadowed lives.—I am, 
Sir, &c., x. 

[Our correspondent desires to remain anonymous, Were 
her name to be published, it would be recognized among all 
friends of the blind as that of one of the most generous and 
self-sacrificing of workers in their cause.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 
{To tue Epitor or tas “Srecraror.”’) 

Sr1r,—A propos of my letter of last week to you regarding 
circular received in a formal notice from the London County 
Council, it is rather curious that in my receipt from the Pest- 
master-General for payment for telephone service I should 
receive a printed circular, “ The Electrophone Ltd.,”’ as enclosed. 
What has this to do with the telephone service? This 
exploiting of firms is evidence, surely, of great degeneracy 
on the part of officials and requires to be rigidly put down, 
Date of receipt, 8. 4. 14. Signed for Controller, A. T, Gladwin. 
—I an, Sir, &., A. L. Marsuatu. 

Thornleigh, 206 Upper Clapton Road, N.E. 

{Our correspondent bas forwarded us for inspection the 
advertisement circular in question.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE MORMONS AT MOUNTAIN MEADOW 
MASSAORE. 
[To rus Eprron or tus “Sprecrarog.’"| 
Sr1z,—There is a slight inaccuracy in the otherwise interest- 
ing review of the new work on the Mormons by Messrs, 
Cannon and Knapp, as printed in last week’s Spectator, 
The victims of the Mountain Meadow Massacre were not 
slaughtered by Indians, but by Jobn D. Lee’s own followers 
disguised as Indians. We have this in the printed account of 
the expedition sent to punish the Mormons by one of the 
parties actually engaged therein, who gives revolting details 
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of the state of the skeletons, which were picked as clean as | and the great overseas Empire became an incubus and a per 
ivory by vultures and wolves. The writer of the story tells | Senhor Oliveira Martins, who wrote the standard work Ph 
how two or three female Mormons were arrested through the | subjectin Portuguese, was no romantic Imperialist, He w 

medium of a little child, the only survivor of the massacre, | a philosopbic republican in politics, and a good deal ee 
who, becoming very talkative, pointed out to the soldiers one | psychologist, and he looked consistently to the seamy side 
of the elegantly dressed Mormon women and said, “That my | of the movement. He could never forget that the ltl 
mamma's frock,” and further prattled, “ Naughty Indians come | kingdom had been bled white for the benefit of its forei : 
and kill mamma, papa, and aunty.” The author of this | glories, and how the slave importations had stained iL 
account says, in 1889, when the story was written: “If she | blood of his race. To him Henry the Navigator jg a 
is alive now she will doubtless remember me. . . . I brought | a paladin of romance, but a dark fanatic who sacrificed }j 
her to Sult Lake City and handed her over to the United | kin and his country to his vainglorious dreams. But his book 
States General.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. N. is well worth study, for not only does it present an uncommon 
point of view, but it reminds us that Prince Henry did not §i 
the whole picture, and that his brothers were also men of 
destiny. Senhor Martins is a picturesque writer, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, cr are marked attaining 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necesearily te held to te in | strong dramatic effects after the manner of Michelet, and 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mede of theorizing eloquently, if often obscurely, on the moral of hig 
expression, Jn such instances, or in the case of “Tetiers to the | tale. Indeed, we would rather have Senhor Martins with his 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view | gloomy disapproval than a more equable historian with lesg 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant | sense of drama, for the story is full of high lights and deep 
publication. shadows. It is one of the miracles of history that a small 
bome-loving nation of farmers should have been turned by one 
POETRY man’s fiery passion into a race of adventurers. 

° Jobn of Aviz, the founder of the dynasty, married Philippa 
of Lancaster, the daughter of John of Gaunt, and had by her 
THE CUTTERS. four sons who grew to manhood, and a daughter who married 
; Charles the Bold. He had an elder son, a bastard, who 
en ese Se RS inf, $3.4°%° *0° the works of the | became the Count of Barcellos, and ultimately Duke of 

“But they that go down to the sea in cutters see Hell.” —Anon, (American). | Braganza. Philippa was a woman of resolute character, and im 
. " posed on that southern court the conventions of her passionless 

7 I o- a singer of songs, then” . . . " morality, and ruled absolutely her turbulent husband. She was 
What is the song you would sing?” ... a good mother to ber sens, and gave them the best education 
" Only an old song—the song of the sea, and a whistling | ayaijable at that day. She died on the eve of the expedition to 
wind sweeping over it, over it; “ : Ceuta, where they were to prove their knighthood, and her 
Only the song of the sky in the night, and the moon in a} jast thoughts were for its success. Senhor Martins thinks 
ragged black curtain to cover it. that Henry, the third son, owed nothing to his English 
Those who go down in the great ships His thundering wonders | })o0q -— ‘ 
compel ; “He was tall, broad-shouldered, leng-limbed, bronzed almost 
They praise Him in fear—thirty foot in the sheer!” ... negroid by the sun and the south winds. His hair was thick, 
«‘ But the cutters, the cutters see Hell!” shaggy, and black like his heavily moustached faco. He was 
thus anything but handsome, his manner lacked geniality—the 
“ Be not afraid, O ye cutters!” ... beauty of spirit without which there can be no bodily charm; and 
«“ But we be timorous men; the hardness of his look, inherited from his father, was distinctly 


' li as sal +», | antipathetic to most of his contemporaries. His charaster, too, 
‘We are all wet, and the lash of the blast is a wall of chill in addition to his appearance, was very like that of King John, in 


terror to blind us and baffle us, whom we find a perfect example of those stubborn and tenacious 
Shuffled as straws in the pot of the gods—and with Death as | natures, totally lacking in tic imagination, which, when the 
y g in poe gination y 

the drawer to draw us and raffle us— have once formed a plan, are capable of combining equally cunning 


: ° 3 9” ow and violence in order that they may bring it to a successful issue. 
Who shall give heed to the cutters | ri We have known He was a typical Portuguese. Such men are exclusively ruled by 


terror as well ; : their prejudices and passions. Slaves to their own natures, they 
‘Come ye aboard ; for we trust in the Lord”... are incapable of calm reasoning, and thus become the blind instru- 
“ But we; we are found’ring in Hell!” ments of their own schemes. .. . ‘They are of the stuff of which 
great heroes, great martyrs, great criminals are formed.” 


“Cease to blaspheme, O ye cutters ! The characterization seems a little confused, for it is difficult 

. Hold by the haweer we throw. not to credit Henry with imagination. He was not introspective 

From our high deck ye shall see as she swings, to the roll of | jike Prince Peter, which is perhaps what the author means 
the combers, the lights flash to lighten ye Also he resembled his mother in many things, such as his 
Far o’er the welter o’ wind-whitened wave; and the storm | curious asceticism, which made him indifferent to love or 
breath of Death here no longer shull frighten ye— luxury, and which was certainly not the way of old Jobn of 
Flee from your perilous vessels—Look to the tale that we tell; | Aviz. He was a diligent student, as well as a man of action, 
The haven we sight, reaching up thro the night”... but his studies were not the threadbare mediaeval humanities. 
“ But the cutters, the cutters sight Hell!” The new geographical science was his passion, and in his work- 
“ Yet are we singers of songs, then”... shop at Sagres, on the Sacred Promontory, he kept himself 

“ What is the song you would sing?” abreast of the latest speculations of Venice and Genoa. It is 

** Only an old song—a song of the sea, and a swift hartling idle to say, as the author does, that his greatness was due to the 
terror of darkness to cover it; happy accident of the time in which he lived. So, in a sense, 
‘Only the song of our fear and the dark . . . is the greatness of every man. But Henry must have had 
We were straitly encharged to sail these things over it.” remarkable qualities of brain and character to force his 
G. F. Groacan. nation into a new path, and keep it there with the bridle 
— tight until he had won his desires. Senhor Martins is on safer 
_ ground when he says that Henry’s nature was “essentially 
B O O kK S e mystical.” He walked steadfastly in the direction of his 

shila dreams, and no human claims could turn him. He let one 

THE AGE OF HENRY THE NAVIGATOR? brother die in martyrdom among the Moors and another be 
slain by factious nobles without greatly concerning himself. 
He had all the mercilessness of the true idealist. His first 
business was to free the world from the incubus of the old 
Ptolemaic cosmogony, with its beliefs in oceans disappearing 
into noisome fogs and unthinkable monstrosities. Once that 
tusk was accomplished, he could induce men to explore far 
* The Golden Age of Prince Henry the Navigator. By J. P. Oliveira Martins. | seas. Madeira, the Cape Verde Isles, the African coast down 


Translated by J. J. Abraham and W, E. Reynolds. Loadon: Chapman and ne : : 
Hall. [1¢€s. Cd, net.) to Sierra Leone, rewarded the enterprise of the little company 














THE story of the foundation of the Portuguese Empire is 
one which can never lose its appeal to the imagination of 
mankind. It came suddenly, and for a little more than a 
century the small peninsular kingdom was in the van of 
history. Then the blight of the Inquisition fell on the land, 
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———— 
whom Senhor Martins felicitously calls a “nest of seagulls.” 
He made huge mistakes, such as the siege of Tangier, which 
was the beginning of the disastrous Portuguese enterprises in 
Barbary that ended with Alcacerquibir and the death of 
Gebastian. For long his schemes were bitterly unpopular, 
but when the fruits of his discoveries began to arrive in 
d and slaves the tide turned. Portugal became a new 
Carthage, and adventurers flocked from all Europe to Henry's 
standard. He died full of years and honours, but his 
influence did not cease with his life. He had founded the 
great Order of Christ which he had endowed with incredible 
wealth, he had secured by a Papal Bull half the new world for 
his nation, he had “turned Crusading into a profession,” and 
he had left a school which was to carry his flag to the ends 
of the earth. Vasco da Gama and Albuquerque were the 
inheritors of his mantle. No prince who never sat on a 
throne ever made such momentous history. 

His brothers were tragically fated. Duarte, the eldest, a 
prey to nerves and a bad digestion, toiled assiduously at the 
routine duties of government, and died under the load. 
Peter, the second son of Aviz, is a strange and melancholy 
figure as drawn by Senhor Martins. He seems to have had the 
unhappy gift of seeing true in a world of make-believe. In 
his youth he was a mighty traveller, visiting every country of 
Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land, and winning everywhere 
the love of men. In England Henry V1. gave him the Garter 
and in Venice he learned much of the new world which Prince 
Henry was assaulting. Returning to Portugal at thirty- 
seven, he busied himself for ten years with study and philo- 
sophical speculations, for the voyages which interested him 
were of the mind. At the death of his elder brother he was 
involved in the endless intriguea of a regency, in which the 
Queen-Mother, the Count of Barcellos, and the two Princes 
led different parties. He was an able statesman, and 
won the regency for himself, and so long as the King was 
a minor he ruled Portuga! well and justly. But he was not 
fitted for the task of holding-in a lawless nobility, being 
always something of a Hamlet, toin between dreams and deeds. 
Tragedy thickened about him, till he found himself in rebellion 
against the King, and his old allies, the Lisbon populace, 
erying for his blood. At Alfarrobeira he met his doom, and 
with his fellow Knight of the Garter, Alvaro Vaz, went 
down before the swords of Barcellos. It was left for his 
grandson, the great John the Second, to gather up the 
threads of the work of both Peter and Henry, and to take 
for his motto, “ For the Law, for the Nation, for the World, 
and for Justice.” 

It was a wonderful brotherhood, and the young Fernando 
is not the least deserving of remembrance. His task, indeed, 
was to suffer rather than to act. He was captured by the 
Moors at Tangier, and taken as a hostage for the surrender of 
Ceuta. But Ceuta was not surrendered, and the unhappy boy 
languished for five years in the dungeons of Fez. His family 
and his nation seem to have been siagularly apathetic about 
his position till it was too late. He bore his hideous suffer- 
ings with such Christian fortitude that his captors came to 
reverence him as a saint, and credited his tomb with miracles. 
Calderon has told the story in a famous play, and the words 
spoken by Prince Henry are a flashlight into the soul of that 
builder of mystic empires. When the Moor asks him why he 
does not surrender Ceuta and save his brother, he replies : 
“ Because it belongs to God, and not to me.” 





SIR HARRY RAWSON.* 
Tats simple and unambitious memoir of Sir Harry Rawson 
may be said to give a survey of the typical life of a successful 
British naval officer of the Victorian era. Sir Harry Rawson 
took part in no war that will resound in history, and yet for 
many years he was continually on active service. He was in 
the Chinese War at the end of the “ fifties,” joined in the 
storming of the Taku forts, and went with Sir Hope Grant 
to Peking. He was principal transport officer in chayge of 
the merchant ships for the campaign against Arabi Pasha. 
He conducted the Mweli Expedition in British East Africa, 
the bombardment of Zanzibar, and the Benin Expedition, 
which was a remarkable example of a campaign most speedily 
organized, carried out within the estimated time and for less 
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than the estimated cost. These were all “little wars,” but the 
accumulated experience he acquired was very great. Indeed, 
the ordinary routine of naval service on some foreign 
stations, even if there are no actual hostilities, is the 
equivalent of active service. Palmerston, as Mr. Rawson 
reminds us, said that if ever he wanted a versatile man for 
a difficult administrative task abroad requiring resource and 
tact he always chose a naval officer. If one read nothing 
about navl work but this book one would see the reason for 
Palmerston’s judgment. 

The most interesting part of the book, to our thinking, is 
that which tells of the early days of Sir Harry Rawson's 
service, when the Navy was very different from what it is now. 
In 1857 the “three-decker with its cloud of canvas” was 
still the glory of the Navy. In his first ship Rawson 
went to China, and in one of his letters home the young 
Midshipman describes his first pay-day. Out of four 
hundred and sixty men, only fifty were sober in the evening. 
One man struck a sentry, and the Commander ordered him to 
be lashed up on the quarter-deck. Some of the other men 
came aft and set him loose, and the Commander, possibly 
acting wisely, since the drunkenness of pay-day, which was the 
fons et origo of the mischief, was habitually condoned, put the 
man in irons instead. Inthe gun-room the food was very bad, 
chiefly salt meat and weevilly biscuit. At Madeira on the 
long voyage out to China (round the Cape of Good Hope, of 
course, in those days) the mess caterer bought balf-a-dozen 
hams, and informed his messmates that the hams were a 
“luxury, and not to be made a meal of.” On leaving Madeira 
it was discovered that five of the hams were blocks of wood 
“got up to resemble hams.” Later in the voyage Rawson 
wrote: “ This is not a proper man-o’-war; it is more like a 
merchautman. Ina merchant ship, when a man disobeys, you 
have the pleasure (?) of cobbing him; but here you have to 
report him, and he gets nothing for it and you get punished 
instead.” Fighting was already going on in China when 
Rawson arrived. It had begun in 1856 owing to the seizure by 
the Chinese of the ‘ Arrow,’ a Chinese-owned vessel which flew 
the British flag and was commanded by an Englishman. The 
enforcement of the demands for satisfaction was delayed by 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny and the diversion to India 
of troops intended for China. In May, 1858, however, the 
Taku forts were stormed by the British and French. 
Rawson, who was thought too young to take part in the affair, 
hid behind a large bluejacket, and when he was discovered in 
the rush forward it was too late to send him back. In June, 
1858, a Treaty was signed at Tientsin. Lord Elgin bad invited 
the naval officers to be present. There is a delightful account 
of the ceremonious conversation between Lord Elgin and the 
Emperor's plenipotentiary :— 

“ By the time we got to the Palace it was moonlight. I hurried 
on so as to get a good place, which I did, having got next to the 
tables at which the treaty was to be signed. When the party 
were all seated, the following conversation ensued between Lord 
Elgin and the Mandarin, through the interpreter: 

Manparin. ‘It is very hot.’ 

Lorp Exain. ‘Not so hot as I expected.’ 

Lorp Exain. ‘The weather here is not often cold 

Manparin. ‘Not so cold as your country. I’ve seen ice so 
thick’ (stretching his arms about two feet). 

Lorp Eta. ‘I’ve seen ice so thick’ (stretching his arms 
about four feet). 

Manparin. ‘ But in Russia I’ve seen ice eighty feet thick!’ 

This was too much for Lord Elgin, and a long pause was broken 

by the Mandarin ordering the feast to be brought in.” 
The Treaty of Tientsin was to be ratified at Peking within a 
year, but when the Allies attempted to proceed up the Peiho 
for the purpose they found the entrance blocked. Sir Hope 
Grant was repulsed in an attempt to force the entrance in 
June, 1859, and he was obliged to await reinforcements. 
Meanwhile Rawson was appointed to command one of the 
He wrote home :— 


( Pause.) 


commissariat junks, 


“|, I was told off to one of these junks, and they gave me a 
compass, chart, two bluejackets, and four marines, and told me to 
make the best of my way back to Talienwhan Bay. There were 
twenty-five Chinamen on board, and she hada cargo of silk, cotton, 
and calico. After the ship left us, I set course for our anchorage, 
and that afternoon I was lying in the cabin when one of my men 
roused me and said: ‘ You had better get up, sir, as there is some- 
thing afoot.’ While he went forward to rouse my men, I jumped 
up and had a look at the Chinamen, who had all mustered aft and 
were buckling up their waistbands and taking off their superfluous 
I was the only one aft, so I got my sword and revolver 


clothing. 
Suddenly the leading Chinaman gave a signal, and 


within reach. 
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took a flying leap overboard, followed by all the others. At the 
time we were five miles from land, but there was a small junk 
standing towards us, and I saw that they had jumped overboard 
to be picked up by this boat, so I stood on. But when I had gone 
two or three hundred yards, I heard a yell, and found that the 
junk had passed within a few feet of the Chinamen, but would not 
pick them up. I immediately gave orders for tacking, but found, 
to my dismay, that the wind had dropped, and we were in a strong 
current, rapidly drifting us on to a rocky lee shore, anything but 
pleasant to be as near as we were, so I let go the anchor. Soon I 
found I was dragging, but after cutting away cable, I got clear 
away, and reached the bay at last.” 

In the autumn of 1860 the Allies, under Sir Hope Grant, 
reached Peking and the Summer Palace was looted. In the 
spring of 1862 Rawson’s ship, the ‘Encounter,’ was ordered to 
Ningpo, where the Chinese rebels had fired on a British 
man-of-war. Rawson headed the scaling party which 
assaulted the forts. After describing the scaling up rickety 
ladders, Rawson says :— 

“ We had taken a walled city in the face of fifteen thousand of 

the enemy with a force of only a hundred and ninety-seven men. 
But all was not yet over, for about five hundred of the rebels had 
reorganized themselves and were coming back to the attack. So 
Captain Dew sings out: ‘Marines to the front! Charge! Quick, 
or you haven’t a chance!’ Directly I heard this I dashed to the 
front, and with a cheer we charged ’em, Even now they were 
advancing, and it was doubtful how far we fifty could fight five 
hundred, when there was a cheer from the ship lying a quarter of 
a mile away in the river, and ‘bang’ went the ten-inch after-pivot 
gun, covering us with dust, but so confusing the rebels that they 
bolted off into the city among the houses, where we could not 
follow them.” 
In 1863, when he was only nineteen years old, Rawson was 
appointed to command the thirteen hundred Chinese Imperial 
troops at Ningpo. He made great friends with the Chinese 
officials :— 

“On one occasion,” says Mr. A.D. McArthur, whose account 
is quoted, “he issued invitations to a grand banquet. When 
the toast of ‘The Queen’ was proposed, someone suggested 
that it was proper, after drinking Her Majesty’s health, to throw 
the glass over the shoulder and break it. This was explained to 
the Mandarins, but they must have misunderstood it, for at every 
toast—and there were many—they drained their glasses and flung 
them away. Ina short time there were very few glasses left, and 
the Chinese guests were all intoxicated, and had to be sent home. 
It was a most comical spectacle to see the portly, usually stolid, 
Mandarins gorgeously attired, and bobbing about as they were 
escorted to their chairs, whilst Rawson gravely wished them 
*Good-evening.’ But alas! they became so affectionate in their 
farewells that it was difficult to get rid of them, and I think 
Rawson himself would have been suffocated in their embraces had 
we not gone to his rescue.” 

We pass over the better remembered naval affairs for which 
Rawson was responsible when he rose higher in the Service. 
As Governor of New South Wales he was one of the most 
popular Governors ever sent to Australia. And his belief in 
a local Navy for Australia, as distinguished from a policy of 
mere cash contributions to the British Admiralty, proved 
that he had statesmanship. He admitted, as we all do, that 
an Imperial Navy trained and ruled entirely by the Admiralty 
would be in many ways easier to manage, and probably tactic- 
ally more efficient. But that plan leaves out of account the 
whole vastly important fact of local pride and interest. If 
these qualities are not actively engaged, the naval defence of 
the Empire will suffer in the long run. The Dominions are 
no longer “colonies” ; they are nations, and must be expected 
to have the pride of nations. Rawson had not long made the 
acquaintance of the Australians before he recognized this. 
In those comparatively early stages of the problem he showed 
real penetration. 

We notice that the name of the late Sir Edward Reed, the 
naval designer, is spelt wrong on p. 39. And Mr. Rawson 
was not well advised, when asserting—what we do not doubt— 
that Sir Harry Rawson bad a gift of humour, to speak of him 
as the inventor of the joke about the climate of heaven 
and the company of hell (p. 244.) 





DR. JOYCE AND HIS IRISH PLACE-NAMES.* 
THOsB who have kept Dr. Joyce's Irish Names of Places upon 
their bookshelves for ready reference, whenever pleasant 
occasion arose, will have been much gratified when the third 
volume of this delightful work, following the second at no 
less an interval than forty years, came into their hands to 
make it quite complete. ‘this volume had been under Dr. 
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Joyce’s contemplation for many years, and the m 
it was being then gradually amassed, but other impor: 
employment turned him aside from it from time to time — 
it has happened that the work that made his reputation he 
before he so enhanced it by his three collections of Trish fo} 
music and ballads, his Old Celtic Romances, and his § - 
History of Ancient Ireland had its closing chapters Re , 
through the press but a few weeks before Dr. Joyce's death 
His passing away at the ripe age of eighty-seven jp full 
possession of all his powers is pathetically described jn the 
course of a letter from his eldest son to the writer of thi 
notice. Latterly, since the death of his wife, to whom ra 
had been happily married fifty years and more, he had lived 
alone, and when he contracted influenza in a serious form his 
family thought it best that he should be removed to Portobelip 
Private Hospital :— 

“But from the outset,” writes Mr. Weston St. John J “ 
doctors held out little hope. Accordingly, as soon as he wail 
removal we brought him home again, set up his bed in his 
‘workshop’ (the doctor’s playful name for his study), as = 
knew, without his saying it, that he would like to die there 
surrounded by his MSS. and books. The third volume of }j 
Irish Names of Places he commenced, I think, about a : 
ago... and during the time he had it actively in hand be 
constantly prayed that he might be spared to finish it. Although 
I believe he was actually beginning some other work when his 
call came, he said on more than one occasion after he had 
finished the third volume, that he was ready for The Old Gentle. 
man with the Scythe whenever he came.” 


aterial for 


In what respects does The Irish Names of Places stanj 
out from other works of the kind? Dr. Joyce addressed 
himself to his task in three ways:—(1) By himself taking 
down the names, as most correctly pronounced by natives, 
Irish-speaking for the greater part, and advising with 
them as to their derivation. In this task he had a great 
advantage as Principal and Professor at the Marlboroagh 
Street Training College, Dublin, where intelligent young 
National teachers passed through his hands for a long 
period of years. (2) By availing himself of characteristic 
examples previously procured by O’ Donovan and others on the 
same plan and recorded by them in the Field Name Books, 
compiled during the Ordnance Survey operations conducted 
by Dr. Petrie. (3) By the study of the topographical work of 
Colgan and Lynch, achieved with such astonishing scholarly 
care nearly three hundred years before, and mastering not 
only the informing contemporary writings of Petrie, Reeves, 
O’Curry, Hennessy, Stokes, and other Irish authorities, but 
also the Celtic studies of Professor Pictet, Zeuss, and Ebel. 

To say nothing of the captivating manner in which the first 
two volumes ave written and the fresh and interesting subject 
matter of the third, Dr. Joyce possessed a highly trained 
scientific mind educated in the school of Petrie and O'Donovan. 
Therefore, whilst he keenly delighted in each genuine philo- 
logical discovery that be made, he was never tempted to fall 
in with a fanciful derivation, however brilliant, suggested by 
an unsound early Irish writer or uncertain local authority. 
To quote his own words :— 

“The main objects I had in view in writing the first two 
volumes were to classify the circumstances that gave origin to our 
place-names, to explain the phonetic laws under which these 
names were Anglicized, and to illustrate my statements by bring- 
ing in as many individual names as possible, giving, all through, 
their names and their meanings. The present volume is a natural 
sequel to the first two.” 

The fact that Irish names of places contain a very small 
percentage of names of Norse or English origin enables 
them to be dealt with much more readily than those of Great 
Britain, whose local nomenclature is a mixture of Celtic, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman-French words. 
Dr. Joyce has availed himself well of this initial advantage, 
and organized his inquiry by watching and classifying the 
systematic changes brought about (1) by aspiration (the 
changing of the radical sounds of the consonants, from being 
stops of the breath to a sibilance, or from a stronger tos 
weaker sibilance, te, “p” aspirated ph = “ f,” as in Ballin- 
foyle = Baile-an-phoill—the town of the bole); (2) by eclipsis 
(the suppression of the sounds of certain radical consonants 
by prefixing others of the same organ—thus “ b” is eclipsed 
by m—Lugnamuddagh = Lug-na-mbodach, the hollow of the 
bodagh or chur!) ; (3) by the attraction of the article. The 
Irish name for Naul, near Balbriggan, is an dill, the rock, 
shortened to n’aill, which nearly represents the English pro- 
nunciation. Curiously enough, Naul is etill called “The 
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e inhabitants. Other systematic changes have 

1) by provincial differences of pronuyciation— 
ree - fair) is pronounced fin, as in Findrum, in 
tl 1; and fioun or fiune in Munster, as in Bawnfoun 
(Waterford), Baunfian (Cork). (2) By Irish names taking on 
English plurals or Irish plural forms having an English 
plural termination added to them—e.g., Killybegs from Cealla- 
beaga = little churches. (3) By the transmission of oblique 
Carhoon formed from the genitive of Carhoo = a 


Naul” by tb 


forms—t.e., ; al 
‘narter of land. (4) By translations from the Irish into 
English—ie, Cloverhill translated from the Irish name, 


Cnoc-na-seamar = hill of the Shamrocks. (5) By Irish 
names simulating English forms—i.e., the Pheonix Park, 
Dublin, is a corruption of fionn-uisg’ (feenisk) = white or limpid 
water, after the spring well behind the Viceregal Gate Lodge, 
hich is the head of the stream that supplies the ponds 
near the Zoological Gardens. The word feenisk was corrupted 
to “Phenix,” and, to complete the illusion, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, in the year 1745, erected a pillar near the well, 
with the figure of a pheenix rising from its ashes on the top of 
it, and most Dublin people believe that the park received its 
name from this pillar. (6) By retention of Irish written forms. 
This may be illustrated by the word rath, which is in Irish 
pronounced “raw.” Hence the word ree-raw, adopted into 
the English language, at least in Ireland, owing to the bois- 
terous character of an Irish jig air, Righ-rath = King of 
the Fort. Rath is politely pronounced, as written in some 
seven hundred names beginning with this word, to rhyme 
with bath, though the peasantry living even near such sophisti- 
cated places as Ratimines and Rathgar pronounce them more 
correctly “ Ra-mines,” “ Ra-gar,” from traditional use. 

After baving thus established his principles of the deriva- 
tion of names of Irish places, Dr. Joyce breaks away into a 
series of delightful chapters dealing with the legends and 
history which lie hid in them, the fairy lore they contain, the 
customs they explain, and their relations to Irish physical 
surroundings, animal life and human existence, arts, occupa- 
tions, and endeavour. Laying his pen down for the last time, 
Dr. Joyce was indeed justified in writing: “ And now, having 
finished my task, I claim that the account given in this three- 
volume work of the place-names of Ireland, their classifica- 
tion, analysis, and etymologies, is fuller, in the first place, and, 
in the second place, rests on surer foundations, than the 
history of the place-names of any other country.” Whatever 
the future may bring forth, no book of its kind has yet been 
written to compare with Dr. Joyce’s Irish Names of Places. 





LADY SOUTHWARK’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Lapy SourHwark introduces her reminiscences with the 
warning that to many of the modern pursuits of her sex she 
isastranger. She has been neither a traveller in unknown 
countries nor a great sportswoman; she has not qualified 
herself for any learned profession; she has not set houses on 
fire or fought policemen; she has not declined to follow her 
hostess into the drawing-room after dinner because she “ pre- 
ferred remaining behind to smoke and listen to the men’s 
risky stories over their wine.” She claims only to record 
small events, and she pleads that trifles, “if uninteresting in 
themselves, may be found worth consideration in the aggre- 
gate.” Her readers will not find fault with her choice of 
material. She has thought nothing too small to be included 
in her list, and the result is a volume at once unique and 
amusing. 

Lady Southwark has something to say of her father 
and mother’s recollections, and her own do not begin 
till p. 15. They open, however, when she was five years 
old. She remembers being lifted at that age by her 
nurse on to one of the iron benches near the Marble 
Arch to see an eclipse of the sun, and on another 
occasion standing on tiptoe to look at a print of “Luther 
at the Diet of Worms,” and thinking how little the Reformer 
could have liked the food he was forced to eat. In these 
earliest recollections church services play rather a large 
part, but Lady Southwark gives them a touch of originality. 
She used to attend Quebec Chapel in Dean Alford’s days, but 
only “to sit on a hassock at my father's feet pulling on and 
off his black kid gloves while the sermon was going on.” 





* Social and Political Reminiscences. B the Lad South “7 
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When the family moved to Stanstead, Mountfitchet, in Essex, 
she remembers “listening to Canon Luard,” but this did not 
prevent her from noticing the preacher's “ most peculiar habit 
of drawing in his breath and spasmodically pressing his hands 
in front of him and crushing his black gown, as though, poor 
man, he was suffering from some agonizing pain in his inside.” 
After these very early years the heroine’s memory moves with 
a quicker step, and we come at once to her marriage. Of this, 
however, we learn little, except that the bride’s wedding dress 
was very long, that her going-away dress was short, and 
that her “tiny bonnet” could hardly “have measured more 
than three inches from back to front.” Upon her married 
life Lady Southwark remains discreetly silent. It is enough 
for her to say: “I have never, after more than forty-one years 
of married life, regretted the step which I took in leaving 
home and going to ‘R. K. dear’ (Arcadia), as my father 
jokingly expressed it.” 

The greater part of the volume deals with the lighter and 
more intimate side of politics. Not, indeed, that Lady 
Southwark is not ut all times an ardent supporter of the 
Liberal Party and keenly interested in her husband's election- 
eering contests. But she is faithful to her preference for the 
“trifles of which life is principally made up.” Thus, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Causton’s unsuccessful contest at Colchester 
in 1874, we hear of the bright red cheeks and ringlets of the 
old chambermaid, of the height of the four-post bed and the 
consequent difficulty of climbing into it, and of the rotten 
egg which, though meant for the Liberal candidate's wife, 
missed its mark and spoilt a “nice brown velvet dress” which 
her sister-in-law was wearing. Mr, Causton’s various fortunes 
after 1880 do not supply Lady Southwark with so much matter. 
But in 1906 we have a scene worthy of introduction, not 
indeed into a tragedy, for all came well in the end, but 
into a thrilling melodrama, It happened after Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s acceptance of office on December 
5th, 1905. On the 8th “there was still no news regarding 
Richard and we became very anxious.” But anxiety only 
brought out Lady Southwark’s determination to look at 
things from their best side. “I continued to say, hopefully, 
‘C.-B. cannot overlook his long services—three years as a 
Junior Lord and ten as one of the \pposition Whips,’” and 
this latter office, as we are reminded, unpaid. At length 
Sunday, the 10th, dawned. “It was a horribly depressing day, 
dark and dreary. My sister was ill in bed, and I endeavoured 
to while away the time by trying over some of my old songs ; 
but I found it was almost a case of ‘I cannot sing the old songs.’” 
With equal devotion and self-control Mr. Causton went to 
church, remarking as he went out, “‘ You will know where 
I am if a telegram comes.’ At about five the anxiously 
expected telegram arrived. It ran thus: ‘Greatly obliged if 
you would come and see me here this evening—Campbell- 
Bannerman, 29 Belgrave Square, 8.W.’” Mr. Causton 
was offered and accepted the Paymaster-Generalship, “a 
dignified post which carried with it a Privy Councillorship, 
but no emoluments.” Lady Southwark’s self-restraiut in not 
italicizing the last three words does her great credit. Many 
women would have resented the absence of payment when in 
office more bitterly than the same privation when in opposition. 
It was a further shock when her natural anxiety to hear the 
details of the ceremony of swearing in a Privy Councillor was 
defeated by Mr. Causton’s refusal to violate his oath of 
secrecy. Happily, there was comfort in store. The new office 
carried with it the Chairmanship of the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital and of the Governing Body of the Duke of 
York’s School, and in this way the Paymaster-Generalship 
“ brought him into contact with a number of most charming 
men.” Unfortunately for her readers, Lady Southwark gives 
us none of her personal recollections after 1906, so we are not 
permitted to share her feelings on her husband being created 
a Peer. 

The second half of the volume is made up of recollec- 
tions of persons and places. Three chapters are devoted to 
the Temple, with which Lady Southwark was familiar—her 
father was a Bencher of the Middle Temple—from a time 
when she was so small that at service time she bad to stand on 
the footstool in the ladies’ bench stalls and hold herself up 
“by clutching with both hands to the desk in front, in order 
to see over the top.” It has not, she tells us, been her good 
fortune “to bask much in the society of poets,” but she was 
“once taken into dinner by Sir Edwin Arnold” and was on 
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very friendly terms with Sir Lewis Morris. Of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s work she gives several examples, the most charac- 
teristic, perhaps, being a refusal of an invitation to dinner :— 


“Drink to me only with thine eye, 

Though absent I shall be, 

And in your drinking do please try 
To stick alone to tea. 

‘Te duce tutus’! I should say, 
No matter where one sups, 

Which means one has a pleasant day 
When Causton’s in his cups.” 


The illustrations include some clever portrait sketches from 
Lady Southwark’s pencil. 





MONT-SAINT-MICHEL AND CHARTRES.* 


Tu1s fine book, excellent as to print and paper and bound 
with an attractive severity, is far from being the work of the 
usual traveller or student of architecture, however intelligent. 
It is the attempt of an original and highly cultivated modern 
mind to enter into the thoughts and motives of those other 
still more original minds that had to do with building the 
cathedrals and abbeys of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
venturies, with composing the Chanson de Roland, the 
Arthurian legends, some of the great old Latin hymns, and 
the works of those mystics, St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and others, who led the world on direct to the glory of 
Dante. It is a study, in short, made with considerable 
insight, of the philosophy and religion of the Middle 
Ages as expressed in their literature and art, and more 
especially in the architecture of such a Cathedral as 
Notre Dame of Chartres, its sculpture, its glass, the history 
and the symbolism to be read m every line and shade of it; 
all, indeed, which makes it a typical example of the effect of 
mediaeval thought and belief. Mr. Adams's attitude at Chartres, 
which may not, perhaps, please everybody, is that of an un- 
prejudiced observer who examines with enjoyment, curiosity, 
and picturesque imagination a world of legend and fairy-tale ; 
once, as he reminds us in brilliant language, an absolutely 
real world to the men and women who went on Crusade, held 
Courts of Love, and materialized heaven and hell; now 
vanished for ever, except as a study for untiquarians in the 
childhood of human nature. “Unless you can go back to your 
dolls,” says Mr. Adams to the imaginary niece or nieces to 
whom his discourses are addressed, “ you are out of place here. 
If you can go back to them, and get rid for one small hour of 
the weight of custom, you shall see Chartres in glory.” He 
makes them see it, in many delightful and convincing pages. 
There may, however, be those among bis readers who will not 
quite accept his final vision of the great figures that once 
meant so much to Christendom—“ looking down from a 
deserted heaven, into an empty church, on a dead faith.” 
Surely there is something here of begging the question. 
Another writer in the same spirit describes the nave of 
Chartres as thrilling “ with the unheard echoes of unanswered 
prayers ... melancholy with the records of perverted faith 
and false enthusiasm.” 

We understand that this book, privately printed, has been 
for some time the treasured possession of u few. It was only the 
other day that the American Institute of Architects persuaded 
the author to allow them to arrange for its publication. Mr. 
Adams was reluctant, thinking this publishing unnecessary 
and uncalled for. But we have no doubt at all that his book 
will find a fit audience among the larger public to whom such 
studies are of ever-increasing interest. Covering, as we have 
said, the whole of the Middle Ages, and full of the spirit of 
those three wonderful centuries, it is from beginning to end, 
though containing so mueh else, a treatise on architecture, 
The separate studies — Mont-Saint-Michel and the Song of 
Roland ; Normandy and the Ile de France; the three Queens— 
Eleanor of Guienne, Mary of Champagne, Blanche of Castile ; 
the romances, especially “ Ancassin and Nicolette”; Abélard 
and the Mystics, such as St. Bernard and St. Francis—St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and the great chapters on Chartres; all are 
architectural, different aspects only of the building that went 
on in a marvellously creative time, when literature, art, 
society, religion, took forms of their own in a world whose 
fresh sincerity no so-called Renaissance ever knew 
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BEAUFORT HOUSE.* 
In this pleasantly discursive volume Mr. Randall Davies 
has already written authoritatively on the old oan 
other features of Chelzea, follows the history of an = 
house which was built by Sir Thomas More in 139)" 
demolished by Sir Hans Sloane in 1739-40, Leaving Ge 
which still survive in occasional fragments of brickwork ana 
in the names of “ Beaufort Street,” “More’s Garden.” pe 
* Burleigh,” “ Dacres,” and “ Winchester ” Houses. The i 
had many interesting owners, besides those already mentioned, 
though none have left us such a delightful record of their 
personalities as the More family, to whom Mr. Davies ‘ede 
devotes a good deal of space. Other famous occupants were lent 
Buckhurst, part-author of Gurboduc, sometimes called the first 
English tragedy, and Sir Arthur Gorges, a friend of Spenser 
and Ralegh, and a man of original character and talents, ag 
may be seen from his account of Ralegh’s Azores Expedi- 
tion included in the fourth book of Purchas's Pilgrimes, and 
from some hitherto unpublished poems of which Mr. Davies 
gives extracts. Very interesting, too, is the account of Lionel 
Cranfield, first Earl of Middlesex, who bought the house from 
Gorges in 1619. The story of Cranfield’s quarrel with Bucking. 
ham and his subsequent impeachment and fall is well knowp 
though the causes remain something of a mystery. Mr. 
Davies has been able to publish for the first time some ietters 
from the Knole Collection, which throw a little light on the 
subject, though they do not bring us very much nearer to g 
definite understanding. Another charming chapter deals with 
Edmund Howard, who, as Sloane's gardener, was entrusted 
by his master with the final demolition of the great house, 
Howard, who was a character and a man of wit, left a memoir 
which has been printed in the Friends’ Quarterly Ezaminer 
(1906), and should, judging from Mr. Davies's extracts, make 
capital reading. 

The volume is excellently got up and profusely illustrated, 
It is a pity that Mr. Davies could not include the five plans 
(reproduced in the London County Council survey) showing 
the rebuilding scheme designed by Burleigh during his brief 
tenancy of the house, but he gives us Thorpe’s plan from 
the Soane Museum and Kips’s well-known engraving, in 
addition to Holbein’s admirable drawings of the More family. 





ALICE OTTLEY.+ 


Tuts is the memoir of a remarkable and very attractive 
woman, who will have her own place in an impartial history of 
English education, if such is ever written. Miss Ottley was 
one of the most distinguished among the women of gentle 
birth and fine culture who devoted their lives, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, to work in which they were to 
a large extent pioneers—the thorough training and education 
of girls. Not one of those women, heads of colleges and high 
schools, differing widely in opinions and ideals as well as in 
personal qualifications, had a stronger influence on the lives 
and characters of her pupils than Alice Ottley. 

The book that lies before us is full of proofs of this. It 
gives a detailed account of the founding, growth, and life of 
the Worcester School, which from its first small beginnings in 
1883 till her death in 1912 was the centre of Miss Uttley’s 
love and solicitude, and the object to which she devoted all her 
high powers, social, intellectual, and spiritual. She resigned 
the head-mistress-ship in the spring of 1912, her health having 
at last failed under the pressure of long-continued work and 
anxiety. And we believe it is true that she had never lost 
sight of one among the great number of her “children” who 
had passed through the school in those twenty-nine years, and 
for whom her desire was that in every way “they should 
become the best that they were capable of being.” 

Religion, of course, was the mainspring and the guiding 
force of Miss Ottley’s life and teaching, and Miss James's 
sympathetic memoir brings this out strongly. Nor does the 
Bishop of Worcester say too much when he remarks in his 
Introduction that “ had she lived in the Middle Ages . . . she 
might bave ranked with the makers of women’s religious life,” 
for she had the strength of mind, the originality, the practical 


* The Greatest House at Chelsea. By Randall Daviss. London: John Lane. 
[ 10s. 6d. net. } 
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_——_—_ 
wisdom, 28 wellas the faith and the self-forgetting enthusiasm, 
gbich have always characterized the true saint and spiritual 
These gifts, with the singular personal charm which 
was felt even by those who disagreed with her, made their mark 
far beyond the walls of her school and the lives of her pupils. 
What her fellow-citizens thought of her may be judged by 
the question asked some years ago—‘ Who is the most 
influential person in Worcester?”—and the unanimous 
of a mixed assembly—" Miss Ottley.” Her brother, 
Canon R. L. Ottley, the Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at Oxford, throws some light in a few interesting pages on the 
ities which made her public service so valuable: “An 
energetic, forceful, resolute character; capable of great 
endurance, of steady persistence under diflicultggs . . . atenacity 
of purpose, & sturdy power of fighting, where questions of 
moral principle or educational efficiency were atstake . . . her 
jdealism always tempered by an almost masculine common- 
sense.” 

The present memoir, though worthy of its subject, perhaps 
leaves something to be desired by those to whom Miss Ottley’s 
social charm and rare friendship, independent of her work, 
mattered more especially. But, in any case, it will be valued 
as a sincere record of the life of one in whose finely touched 
nature, it is the simple truth to say, “grace and strength, 
tenderness and courage, gentleness and resolution, love and 
wisdom, were blended in no common measure.” 





FICTION. 





THE AWAKENING.* 
Ix the romantic literature and fiction of pre- Victorian times 
heroines were pre-eminently distinguished by their youth. 
According to some authorities, Juliet was only fourteen, while 
Sophia Western was not more than seventeen. The age-limit 
for heroines since then has steadily gone up, even to the 
inclusion of grandmothers, as we noted recently in this 
column, but now signs are not wanting of a contrary swing 
of the pendulum. The cult of youth is once more asserting 
itaelf, and the cry of “ too old at forty ” is beginning to affect 
novelists. Miss Macnamara in her new novel adopts a 
judicious compromise. Titian Fleury, the story of whose 
“awakening ” is set forth in these pages, is only twenty-nine, 
but, owing to the exceptional conditions of her first marriage, 
her mental development has been artificially arrested, while 
her mode of life, whatever its drawbacks, has admir- 
ably conduced to the preservation of her wonderful good 
boks. Titian—her real name was Letitia, the fancy 
variant being due to the Venetian tint of her luxuriant 
chevelure—was the only child of a breezy naval officer 
who died young, and an amiable but insignificant lady 
who faded out of life soon after her daughter's marriage. 
They lived on the West Coast, where one fine day a splendidly 
appointed yacht arrived, owned by a young Apollo named 
Arnot Fleury, rich, handsome, and a connoisseur in beauty. 
Titian was swept off her feet by his magnetic personality, and 
married him after a short engagement. But on their wedding- 
day, as they were driving across London to take the train for 
the Continent, they were smashed up in a carriage accident, 
and while Titian escaped unhurt, Arnot was crippled for 
life. As soon as he was well enough to be moved, they 
went to live at Camus, Fleury’s ancestral home on the 
coast of Cornwall, a castle by the sea, Arthurian in 
ita surroundings, but sumptuously equipped and up- 
bolstered in the best modern taste. The story opens on 
the morning on which, ten years later, Titian learned that her 
husband had died in his sleep; but the early chapters give us 
8 fairly complete, if succinct, account of how that dismal 
decade had been spent. For Arnot Fleury was not one of 
those who are “by suffering made strong.” Until his accident 
he had been a spoiled child of fortune, and never for one 
moment afterwards could he resign himself to a life in which 
eelf-indulgence was impossible. His whole nature was warped 
and embittered, and, though he denied his wife no luxury, he 
made her at once a prisoner and an idol, despising her mind 
while he worshipped her beauty. Even his concessions were 
humiliating, as he always preferred to consult his valet, a 
velvet-footed and omniscient menial, who acted as Grand 
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Vizier to the crippled tyrant. Thus it was Hammond who 
engaged Marshall, the perfect but fish-like lady’s-maid, and 
suggested fencing lessons for Titian when Arnot was terrified 
at the thought that she was getting fat. Still, she had some 
alleviations—notably the friendship of Arnot’s cousin Fenton, 
“the reliable Fenty,” a shaggy but amiable and chivalrous 
country gentleman with a taste for travel and natural history, 
who lived in the neighbourhood and managed the estate. 
When Arnot died, leaving £10,000 a year to his widow, all 
the arrangements devolved on Fenton. With laudable dis- 
interestedness, he at once suggested a “ grand tour ” for Titian 
in the company of the vicar’s sister, a dry but excellent spinster 
of middle age, opportunely disengaged by the marriage of her 
brother. Of course, Titian ought to have married Fenton 
after a decent interval; but he was saddled with a lunatic 
wife of homicidal tendencies. So Titian and her dragon went 
off to Italy, and at Venice met Fenton's sister Lady Tempest 
and her husband Sir Hugh, kindly, genial people with an 
amazing daughter named Toye,a modern enfant terrible of 
the most emancipated type. She had green eyes, red hair, a 
slim figure, and a malicious tongue. And she was aided and 
abetted in all her unconventionalities by a young man named 
Cosmo Trevor, a finished philanderer, who played ber accom- 
paniments and danced the Tango with her on the most 
inappropriate occasions. Of course, Cosmo laid siege to the 
beautiful widow, serenading her from a gondola, and paying 
her compliments, which in ber inexperience she found vastly 
agreeable; and, equally of course, Toye manifested her 
jealousy in ernude and characteristic fashion. So when the 
“reliable Fenty,’ who had shaved himself and assumed a 
smart and well-groomed appearance, arrived in Venice, the 
situation grew somewhat electrical. Handled by some modern 
romancers, it must have ended in a tragic catastrophe. But 
Miss Macnamara is a confirmed sentimentalist, and it is 
enough to say that, by the opportune demise of the lunatic 
wife, the path is smoothed for a happy ending. 

There is a great deal that is artificial, sentimental, and 
even absurd in the story, but the presentation is effective, the 
glamour excited by Italy on a receptive and susceptible mind 
is well conveyed, and the style, alike in dialogue and 
description, is of a much superior quality to that usually 
found in books of this type. The moral is quite sound—that 
beautiful, wealthy, and entirely inexperienced widows should 
beware of philandering adventurers. Titian escaped more by 
luck than by good management; as for the green-eyed Toye, 
we can wish her no worse punishment than marriage to her 
philandering accompanist. 

The Tresleys. By Henry Cockburn. (Andrew Melrose. 
6s.)\—Mr. Cockburn has, in the figure of Colonel Tresley, 
drawn the portrait of an elderly man of distinction and 
charm, but his novel, as a whole, resolves itself into a study 
of the ethics of money-making and of great possessions. 
Tresley, early in Part IL, was left a legacy, and his children 
and children-in-law, surely with more ingratitude than is 
common, wrangled and grudged and planned for the remain- 
ing two hundred and thirty-five pages. A good deal of 
subtle work has been spent on the creation of these men and 
women, and the presentation of their views regarding property. 
There is Ida, the eldest married daughter, to whom money is 
synonymous with extravagance and irresponsible satisfaction 
of immediate desire; and Richard, the son-in-law, who would 
use it for a purpose—to coin with it ever more money. There 
is the second-rate scheming for wealth and position of Evie, 
who married the son of the house; and there is Zoe, who, it 
must be admitted, is condemned to play the part of the con- 
ventional heroine. If a specific fault must be found with the 
book, it is that there are not enough rival interests to the main 
plot; contrary to custom, love affairs even are kept in the 
background, and our eyes are focused upon the subject of the 
legacy, until we grow a trifle bored and incredulous of the 
Colonel’s quixotic behaviour over his bankruptcy, and over the 
failure of the bank of which he was a most unbusinesslike 





shareholder. 

Messengers. By Margaret Hope. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—This is an extremely painful and poignant story of the utter 
devastation which a term of imprisonment causes in the life 
of a woman of ednueation. The ruin of such a woman's later 
career is unfortunately inevitable, but it must be owned that 
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the Messenger family, especially James Messenger, Margaret’s 
husband, make the situation as unpleasant as possible. The 
portrait of the poor woman’s daughter is well drawn, and 
Margaret Messenger herself is a very pathetic figure. 
She does not, however, appear to have had a sufficient reason 
for the theft of the ring. An almost insane love for the 
glitter of jewellery, had it been her only motive, would 
surely have been pleaded at her trial as constituting a form 
of mania. In spite of the good and careful work in the book, 
the reader’s relief will be considerable when Margaret, having 
injured her foot, dies of exposure on a Welsh hillside. In 
short, this is a novel of unrelieved gloom, and can serve no 
useful purpose except that of acting as an awful warning 
to ladies who are too fond of jewellery. 

The Pessimist. By A. Newman. (David Nutt. 6s.)—If 
anyone is really interested in listening to the outpourings of a 
thoroughgoing yet superficial egoist, to him we recommend Mr. 
Newman’s novel. For ourselves, we would go far to avoid 
such depressing and introspective literature. The book 
resembles nothing so much as Ecclesiastes, with all the 
originality left out, and most of the common-sense. Take, for 
example, the following few lines: “The world crowns its 
artists with thorns, and its artisans with gold. Art is the 
yearning for expression which great minds know. The aim 
of the artist is to make his moods immortal.” Or again: 
“Those who create live; those who do not create exist. The 
clever man is he who can charge his mind with facts; and the 
great man is he who can create something new, having 
previously nourished his mind with knowledge.” There are 
three hundred pages of such effusions as these, whilst there is 
no plot whatever, save the wild notion of the discovery of a 
germ which could cause universal death. 

READABLE Novets.—Iife is a Dream. By Richard Curle. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s.)—Although the dream is 
for the most part a dreary one, Mr. Curle endows his short 
stories with individuality and atmosphere above the common. 
—Liliecrona’s Home. By Selma Lagerlif. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)}—A translation from the Swedish of a 
gentle love-story, dependent for its chief interest on the 
accounts of local customs and traditions——-Splendrum. By 
Lindsay Bashford. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The tracing 
of Basil Splendrum’s development from Socialism and Love 
to a middle-aged, conservative life of business and contented 
domesticity, leaves us convinced that Mr. Bashford 
sympathizes with the earlier part of his career. The Sea 
Captain. By H. C. Bailey. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A 
vigorous story of the doings of an Elizabethan seaman, and of 
piracy in the Mediterranean: there are many adventures in it, 
many women, and a thrilling fight on board a galley. The 
Wonder Year. By Maude Goldring. (Erskine Macdonald. 
6s.)—The stage of the village of Water Elden is a little over- 
crowded; but Miss Goldring has made a serious attempt to 
analyse the fight between new and old ideas. 








SOME BOOKS 


OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
teserved for review in other forms, 


St. Margaret's, Westminster. By the Rev. H. F. Westlake. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—It was on Palm Sunday, 
April 17th, 1614, that the House of Commons in its official 
and corporate capacity first attended the venerable church of 
St. Margaret’s to receive the Holy Communion. The con- 
nexion which has endured for three centuries originated in 
a protest by the growing body of Puritan opinion against 
the use of wafer-bread in the Abbey ritual. In a debate 
on April 13th complaint was made that “in the Abbey they 
administer not with common bread,” and it was resolved that 
the House should attend the parish church. Mr. Westlake’s 
book is a worthy contribution to our ecclesiology. 





Canadian Addresses. By the Hon. George E. Foster. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 5s. net.)—These addresses by a Canadian 
statesman, both in and outside the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, will be read with interest by all who wish to know 
Canada’s real feeling towards our Empire. That feeling is 
admirably expressed by Mr. Foster in his eloquent plea (in the 
debate of March 29th, 1909) for a Canadian contribution to 





the cost of our Navy. “The most sublime figure in al] 
history ... is the figure of the old Mother Empire, the 
great-hearted mother who has given birth to the youn 
nations that circle the globe, the great-hearted mother who 
has gone outside of her own kith and kin, and has mothered 
nation after nation, people after people, continent after con. 
tinent, brought them out of darkness and slavery, ang set 
them upon the path of a better civilization.” How can we 
despair of the future whilst our younger brethren acrogs the 
seas are thus passionately devoted to our Empire ? 





Contemporary American History, 1877-1913. By Charles 
A. Beard. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)\—To write the 
history of our own generation is always a difficult task; we 
cannot see the wood for the trees. But it is wel] worth 
attempting. As Professor Beard says, “it is showing no 
disrespect to our ancestors to be as much interested in our 
age as they were in theirs; and the doctrine that we can 
know more about Andrew Jackson whom we have not seen 
than about Theodore Roosevelt whom we have seen ig g 
pernicious psychological error.” Yet, when we find that 
Professor Beard prefaces his chapter on Mr. Roosevelt's 
administrations by the admission that “they cannot be 
characterized by a general phrase,” we must feel that there ig 
something to be said for the “psychological error.” We 
believe that the historian of the twentieth century will find no 
difficulty in excogitating such a phrase, which will be some 
thing like “Clean government and the rule of brotherhood.” 





The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans. By A. 
P. Newton. (Humphrey Milford. 103. 6d. net.)—It is curions 
that the first volume of the Yale Historical Miscellany should be 
written by an Englishman. Mr. Newton, who is Lecturer in 
Colonial History in the University of London, tells the story 
of the Providence Company, which undertook the colonization 
of the islands of Providence, Henrietta, and Association in the 
days of Charles I., and engaged in various attempts at trade 
and colonization on the mainland of Central America. The 
author has handled his sources with great skill, and we com- 
mend his instructive narrative to all who are interested in the 
early history of our Empire. 





Concise Dante Dictionary. By Paget Toynbee. (Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—In Serravalle’s commentary on the 
Divina Commedia, written at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, it is stated that Dante studied at Oxford during his 
exile. “In the absence, however, of more trustworthy 
evidence,” says Mr. Toynbee, “the fact of this alleged visit 
to England must be regarded as extremely doubtful.” But 
Oxford could not have done more for the study of Dante if he 
had in truth been her foster-son. Dr. Moore’s edition is the 
best and handiest text possible, and Dr. Toynbee’s Dictionary 
of Proper Names and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante 
is the best companion to the text for the English student. It 
has unfortunately been out of print for some time, and the 
learned author now gives us a condensed and revised edition 
in which practically nothing of importance is omitted. We 
are very grateful for his illuminative work. 





The Ancient Irish Epic Tale, Tain Bé Cialnge. By Joseph 
Dunn. (David Nutt. 25s. net..—The story of the Cialnge 
cattle raid, which has been called the Iliad of Ireland, belongs 
to the Cuchulain or Ulster cycle of Gaelic poetry. Its 
historical basis is the very probable fact that a Connacht 
chieftain and his lady went to war with Ulster about a drove 
of cattle, headed by the incomparable Brown Bull of Cualnge. 
We welcome Professor Dunn’s admirable translation, which 
appears at a moment when Ulster is in arms for a worthier 
reason. We trust that no Connacht bards will again have to 


deplore 
“The flight of their warriors 
In presence of Ulster, 
That long they’ll remember 
The loss that was theirs!” 





An Elizabethan Cardinal: William Allen. By Martin Haile. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 16s. net.)\—We cannot agree 
with Mr. Haile’s description of Cardinal Allen as “a great 
Englishman.” He was, no doubt, an eminent Churchman, 
single-minded, self-sacrificing, and of high character. But 
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we would never call any man “a great Englishman” who put 
his patriotism so far below his dogmas as to wish to sce his 
country subjected to a foreign Power; and the keynote of 
Allen's later career was his unwavering belief that “through 


Spain alone could salvation come to England.” 


Chronica Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis. 
Edited by James Tait. (Manchester University Press. 10s. 6d. 
pet.) —This twentieth volume of the Historical Series pub- 
lished by the University of Manchester affords, alike in 
contents and in scholarship, a typical example of the work 
that should be done by a University press. It contains two 
chronicles of Edward IIL.’s reign which bave not previously 
been printed, though one was freely pillaged by later com- 
pilers. Professor ‘'ait’s introduction and notes furnish the 
apparatus necessary to their full comprehension. 








The Keeper’s Partridge Book and Register. By J. A. Allen. 
(Charles Knight. 1s.)—Partridge preservation in many places 
isa different thing from what it used to be. The so-called 
Euston system, by which eggs are taken one by one from the 
nest as they are laid, and returned to the nest as they are 
“chipping,” for the partridge to hatch out, has made a 
keeper's work on a partridge beat quite a complicated business. 
To simplify it, Mr. J. A. Allen has published this handy little 
notebook, ruled with dates, places, details of nests and eggs, 
which any keeper can understand and fill in. It isa good 
shape for a keeper's pocket. 





Bound the World in a Motor-Car. By J. J. Mann. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The title of this book is rather 
misleading; “in” should be “witb,” as Mr. Mann did much 
of his journey in steamers, using his car to see the various 
countries in which he landed—Egypt, India, Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, Australia, and New Zealand. “To really 
enjoy a visit to almost any country,” he says, “ it is necessary 
to take one’s automobile with one.” His experiences may be 
useful to motorists, but otherwise there is not much in his 
book beyond the ordinary observations of the globe-trotter. 


Looking for Trouble. By F. Harris Deans. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s. net.)—This light-hearted account of a Conti- 
nental tour is written on the same lines as the travel books of 
Mr. Jerome. Those who enjoy this sort of thing will 
probably appreciate Mr. Deans’s experiences in Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, and Germany. 


New Epirions.—The Stars Night by Night. By J. H. 
Elgie. (C. Arthur Pearson. 1s. net.)—This reprint of The 
Night Skies of a Year deserves a large circulation amongst those 
who are interested in star-gazing without a telescope. 
Eighteen Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. By W.H. P. 
Phyfe. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 6s. net.)—This revised and 
enlarged edition of Mr. Phyfe’s dictionary of difficulties in 
English pronunciation (from the American standpoint) is a 
conscientious piece of work which should be helpful to all 
who possess it——Among the new volumes of the admirable 
“Everyman's Library” (J. M. Dent and Sons, Is. net each) 
we note a new Anthology of English Prose, skilfully edited by 
Miss S. L. Edwards, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Lyell’s Antiquity 
of Man, and two autobiographies, whose juxtaposition shows 
that Mr. Rhys is still “full of his fun”—Dr. Elizabeth 

lackwell’s Pioneer Work for Women and Colley Cibber’s 
Apology for his Life. 





Booxs or RerERENcE.—Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 
1914. (Horace Cox. 20s.)—The preface of this indispensable 
guide to the personnel of the Church of England advocates an 
amended Benefices Act for the suppression of simony, by the 
complete abolition of the sale of advowsons if no other effectual 
remedy can be devised. There is also an admirable summary 
of the Kikuyu controversy. The Municipal Year Book of 
the United Kingdom for 1914. Edited by A. E. Cave. (The 
Municipal Journal. 15s. net.)—A valuable summary of the 
Present state of our local government, with sections on elec- 
tricity, gas, water, housing, and other forms of municipal enter- 
Prise.— Nisbet's Golf Year Book. 1914, Edited by Vyvyan G. 
Harmsworth, (J. Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This useful 
directory of golf clubs contains an article by Mr. Ernest 
hmann on the year's golf, in which he claims that the 








victories of the youthful Duncan and Mr. Ouimet make 1913 
“alandmark in the annals of the game.” The “ Queen” 
Newspaper Book of Travel. Compiled by M. Hornsby. 
(Horace Cox. 2s. 6d. net.)—This guide to home and foreign 
resorts should be helpful to all who are planning holidays. 
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LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.c. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


TEA AND NERVES 
Tea is an excellently refreshing beverage, and, as a stimulant, it 
is, perhaps, unrivalled. But it is a fact that thousands of people 
are suffering from shattered nerves through over-indulgence in tea. 

Cocoa is not merely a stimulant; it has an exceptionally high 
food value as well. It contains 13 times the nutriment of an equal 
amount of tea and 4} times that of coffee. There is only ono 
drawback to cocoa—it is difficult of digestion in the ordinary form. 

In the preparation of their Cocoa and Milk Messrs. Savory and 
Moore have overcome this difficulty. Both the milk and tho 
cocoa are partially peptonised, with the result that it can 
he digested with ease even by invalids, dyspeptics, and those who 
have todeny themselves tea, coffee, and cocoa in the ordinary form. 
At the same time, it retains the delicious flavour and highly 
nourishing properties of the finest cocoa, and pure, rich, country 
milk. People with weak nerves and impaired digestions benefit 
immensely by adopting Savory & Moore’s Cocoa and Milk as a 
daily beverage. It requires neither sugar nor milk, but is made 
in a moment simply by adding hot water. 
Tins 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d, Of all Chemists, 


SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent by return post free for 3d, 
Mention this journal, Address; Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 
1i3a New Bond Street, London. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S COCOA & MILK 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—_»>__— 


Arnolt (W. M.-), The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the 
WERE, BE BOD. cocesccceesesccce-2eeee ipininiiientaattienitianaanbinniteennncnnctint (S.P.C.K.) net 
Bamfylde (W.), The Uplanders: a Novel, (Low) 
Bickley (F.), The Life of Matthew Prior, 8vo 
Boyer (C. V.), The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Trage ‘ 
Browne (I.), The Life Story and Strange Adventures of Maraquita de Solis, 
cr 8vo (Drane) 
Carnegy (M.), The Tragedy of Two Stuarts, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
Christie (A. H.), The Abbey of Dundrennan, cr 8vo ...(Fraser & Asher) net 
Coutts (H. T.), Library Jokes and Jottings, cr 8vo (Grafton) net 
Dendy (J.), The Larger Life, cr 8vo 
Einhorn (M.), Lectures on Dietetics, cr 8vo 
Grant (C, H.), The Shikari, 8vo 
H oag (C. G.), A Theory of Interest, cr 8vo.. 
Ledoux (L. V., The Shadow of Aetna, cr 8vo. 
MoeGeoch (D.), Two Eyes of Grey, cr 8vo 
Mack (L.), The Music Makers, cr 8vo oo & Boon) 
Marchmont (A. W.), The Heir to the Throne, cr 8vo ‘Ward & Lock) 
Neal (A. B.), Suggestive Handwork for Lower Classes, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
One Year of Pierrot, by the Mother of Pierrot, cr 8vo (Putnam) 
Salazar (F. Z.), Margherita of Savoy, First Queen of Ttaly, 8v0 
(Mills & Boon) net 


Smyth (J. P.), Our Bible in the Making as Seen by Modern Research, 
cr 8vo (Low) net 
its Historical and Literary 
(I. Pitman) net 
.(Macmillan) net 
(J. Clarke) net 
.... (Cassell) net 


Vaughan (J.), Winchester Cathedral Close: 
Associations, cr 8vo 

Walling (W. E.), Progressivism and After, cr 8vo .. 

Watkins (C, H.), St. Paul’s Fight for Galatia, cr 8vo 

Wood (E.), The Boy Scouts’ Koll of Honour, cr 8vo..... 


i HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 


IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Cotlee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 


FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 


FCR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Trepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking, 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Cf cll CLemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. Gd., 2e. Gd. and tie. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


RO Y AL| Mt! funds «= £19,031,200. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD f¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ? 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


(INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....................- &100,000,000, 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms, A fancied weakness of the heart may 
be due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory and 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“‘I have much pleasure in stating that in my 
opinion the Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to 
anyone troubled with Acidity of the Stomach. The day I 
received your sample box I had a most violent attack, but one 
lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony 
of mine is of any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX 
of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 
1d, for postage, and mentioning this journal. 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


CHOOL.— FOR SALE. — Lon i 
. , -establi 
SCHOOL in Edinburgh, Merchiston Didteict ng 
containing accommodation ETT | suitable for boarders. 

_ Apply, ROBSON & McLEAN, W.S., 25 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 


ORTH WALES.—TO LET, unfurnished, COUNTRY 
TIOUSE, 5} miles from Dolgelly. 8 bedrooms, 3 reception 
ope ey ee => ay ~~ = and sea-trout fishing. Rough ak yy t 
ing. olf links 4 miles distant,— ly, J. N, 5 2B 
Beaufort Street, London, S.W. att WEST, 12 Beaufort House, 


ed B 
Mates ere 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDOyY 


The London County Council invites applications f. ; 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT in the Education Officer’s Deyarttecl am A 
tho head of the ‘Technology Branch, which deals with technical institn* 
polytechnics, trade schools, and evening institutes. His work will, in the 
instance, be mainly in connection with the development of the work — 
Council’s Evening Institutes, lary, £350 a year, rising to £450 a 1 
annual increments of £25. Candidates must have had a university eae 
equivalent training, and experience of institutions providing higher though 
not mocessarily evening education. ¥ , 

e@ person appointed will be required to give his whole time 

the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions a 
ing to the Council’s service, particulars of which are contained in the form of 
application, 

pplications must be on forms to be obtained, by sending a stam 
addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, London Count 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they am | 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 27th April, 1914, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Every communication must be marked ‘Technical Assistant” on the 
envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 

ag oe ——, ew o LAURENCE GOMME 

ictoria Embankment, W.C. lerk of the London Cow Couneil 
2nd April, 1914. ~ 


LASGOW ATHENAEUM COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
(Constituted a Central Institution under the Scotch Education Department) 
LECTURER IN FRENCH. 





Applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified for the above Post, 
vacant through the death of M. Robert-Tissot, M.A. (Oxon.). The Classes 
meet in the afternoon and evening from September to April, thus giving 
opportunity for Private Teaching as approved by the Council. Minimum 
salary £300 per annum. Applicants must have teaching experience, ands 
University degree. 

Canvassing, either direct or indirect, will be a disqualification.—Forms af 
application and memorandum of particulars regarding the post may be 
obtained from GEORGE P. LAIDLAW, M.A., B.Sc., Director of Studies, 
Forms must be returned, along with one copy of three recent testimonials, not 


later than Friday, 8th May. 
STUART S, FORSYTH, Secretary, 
St. George’s Place, Glasgow. 


jee rere, wey 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS, in September 
next, at a salary of £250, with boarding-house.— Particulars of the appointment 
and application forms can be obtained from Mr. J. SY MES, Solicitor, Creditea, 
to whom applications must be sent by 12th May, 1914, 

Dated, 7th April, 1914. 


I ADY SUPERINTENDENT required for a Collegiate 
4 (Ladies’) Institution in London: must bea lady by birth and position, 
Tayler, 30 Fleet 








Salary £80, non-resident,—Address, “G. H. J.,” cjo C. 
Street, E.C. of 








LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 
Principal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

SECONDAKY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 gs 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at CO gs. a year. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secon Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the Londoa 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other eer, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ‘ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not er 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


ep NBuRGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and é ATHOLL CRESCENT, EDINBURGH. 


Summer Term begins 2lst April. 


STUDENTS received for any number of Selected Lessons or Courses. 

TEACHERS trained in (1) Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery. 
(2) Needlework, Dressmaking, aud Millinery. 

Special Training for the HOUSEWIFE’S DIPLOMA. 

LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, LAUNBRESSES trained. 

POST SCHOLASTIC COURSE as a Training for Home Life for Young 
Ladies who have completed their ordinary education. 

Training for the PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 

Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Com- 
mittees, and of Charity Organisation Societies. ne 

LECTURES on HOME SICK NURSING, HOUSEKEEPING, 
HYGIENE, &c. 

BOARDING-HOUSES for Students, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Atholl Crescent, 
Prospectus on application, 
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HE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
T DICAL COLLEGE avd DENTAL SCHOOL, 

MMER SESSION will OPEN on April 27th. 
The SUNSPITAL is the largest in England, and the only large general 

The “rT the whole of East London ; 922 beds are in constant use. Last 
Hospi patients, 16,827; Out-patients, 220,729; Accidents, 15,015; Major 
Dpratons COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laboratories 

: with the latest and most approved appliances. R 
oquirP NTAL SCHOOL, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines 

4 with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the Colleze and Hospital, 
oS admirably adapted for the parpose of teaching. The School providesa 

ntal Diploma. 
“ss STAPF iso huge as to permit of individual attention being paid to all 
sade TAL RIAL COURSES are held for all examinations, 

SPECI FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Beer SINTMENTS : lil ~ crores are made annually from students of 
ar allege recently qualified. - ‘ d 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES: Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 

annually. Five Eutrance Scho aye ee offered in September. 
Students entering for the Summer Session are eligible to compete. 

Clubs’ Union. Athletic Ground. College Dining Hall. Students’ Hostel. 

For Prospectus an‘l articulars apply to the DEAN (Professor William 
Wright, M.B., D,Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for 

"sishing to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 

Mile End, E. nad Estee aig coe FS a 4 
J\UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Q) Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E, LEWER, B.A, 

For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Traxx), and of 
Scholarships, apply te the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 

nal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 
PosTEL may be obtained. pa a 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
gourse. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE BOYS— 
COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 
of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 
Tannachie, West mem for the home education of a few children of from 
6to 10 years with her own son, Reference permitted to the two last named 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil has separate 
bedroom,—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Seumeemeuth, 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
assisted by University Honours Man, receives a few BOYS 15 to 18 years 
eld, Beautiful upland country. French, German, Univ. Ent. Examinations. 
Careful supervision.—East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery 
ac., ——. Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for mes an 
French ly for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training Co » 
Camb,, and St. Mary's, Paddington). 


pes CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
ates and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 


languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
ds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 



































® groun 
S guineas a year. 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

J “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with tsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


GANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE. 


Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equip HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT, 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 




















' Oe EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
: ——— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramrerr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
B and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House« 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOO 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of £2 
for girls under 14. Competitors must attain the required standard of pro- 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other ts by the Council. 

Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H,. McCasm 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 

Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hyziene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 

i i GIRLS sccking a Healthful and Attractive Calling. —~ 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER BROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anwmia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 














UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dablin. Thorough | ducation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and — 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


YDALOROFT, LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—High- 

class Boarding School for Danghters of Professional Men.— Thorough, 

sound education on modern lines, Limited number of pupils. Individual caro 

and attention to moral and physical well-being of pupils. Efficient staff. Large 

modern building, facing south, standing 700 ft. above sea. Bracing air. Moderate 
fees. Highest references.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Co., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
ennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquii 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for ee Training; Speci 

Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 

SUMMER TERM WILL BEGIN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th, 

3.45, 2nd Saloon from Waterloo. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


St FELIX SUHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SIT.COX,. 
Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. = 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advan work. Excellent 
ination results. Good garden and field for games.—HReferences kindly 























T. PAUL S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next Examination for FOUNDATION 
Jel LARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 

Pettes 2nd, and 3rd. _ These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment 
the ho Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at 
So wy The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Tuesday, 


Home SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Pp miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
— of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Languages, ‘essmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, isses Chignell and McLeau, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
Os Me pCHESHIRE.— Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
af outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
= wh — yar soy RS VYNER. Entire ch of 

ats area — 
at the School.” Melephones 331 or —- spectus apply to the SECRETARY 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
es Senedd by Miss E. DAWES,M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
cound ben ome, orough education on the principle of a sound mind in a 
z tate y. Preparation for Examinations if desired. French and German 
Sspeciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 




















ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

eeven, = by A ae. situated in its own grounds of 
Hockey. , . aken of children broad. . 

key, and Swimming, Principals; ‘ihe Misses SALES, ESE 


itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For P ctuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER.- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begivs on TUESDAY, May 5th. The 
Head-Mistress will be at the Schoo! from 3 to 4.30 on Monday, May 4th, 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD.—Owing 
to the encroachment of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood— 
coincident with the termination of partnership and the consequent retirement 
of Miss Metcalfe—the girls’ residential School, known as Highfield (Hendon), 
will after the Easter Holidays be transferred to an estate in Oxhey Lane, 
Herts, and will there be conducted by Miss WALLIS and her sister, and will 
be known as Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. The Summer Term begins on 
Monday, 18th May, 1914, 


BEsNprorp HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A, 








NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, MAY 5th, 1914, 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities: Leaving Scholarship. 
DOME: SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 

Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 

of gw eg: Gardening, as Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 

and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Lang . Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDIT BRADLEY. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock ening, and Freneh gardening. Full 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, i 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINC 


Sit AR UERIEG PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
tus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 

Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 











ear. Pros 
19 Bedfo 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, a ad Medi>2al References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER.—Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908. Associated with 

the University of Bristol, 1910. Patron, H.M. KING GEORGE V.; Chair- 
man, LORD MORETON; Vice-Chairman, EARL BATHURST, C.M.G.; 
Principal, Prof. J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. For Land Owners, Land 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Ny, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modernsida os ')* 

Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leayi : 

ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Ph ysical and Bi ving 

tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erecied at Labors 

£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, ® COE Of over 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Rec 
K Army Council. — buildings in ewutiul situation, 3 


class for Navan 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHiPpa —” 
£30 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are aot ~ S, ‘value 

| elk meager pe a. ny ey in London and Sediewie 
wi an edne , June 3rd.—For furth; : oa 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshize 7 2* Particulars appiy 


Sl 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER —F 
é information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should ‘ it - 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, =e 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne ont Dee 
mouth.—(Publication pt.), ATTHEWS & > 
65 South Molton Street, London, Ww.’ seAGnove, Ltd, 


(jBsEANs SCHOOL, HOLT, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
2nd and 8rd JUNE. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 15th May, 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1573 
Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and comple 
School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy fe 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or tho CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION {fo 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lst, 

will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Schod 





above sea, 
CADETS, 


moor, 











NORFOLK 











Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &. Chief subjects: 
Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 acres, iry, 
Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest Garden 
of 10 acres); Estate Management. Special Colonial Course of one year; Special 
Year's Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers and 
members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 24 hours from Paddington, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 19.—For details apply to PRINCIPAL. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
eoaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
iy. COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers ae should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


M® W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides i mgr with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on a 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and lith. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
£30 per annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 














lication. 





House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
RIGHTON COLLE®@GE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 year.—Full particulars og 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
DULWICH, 8.E. 

Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Public School. Modern Buildings on high open ground, Moderate Fea 
Entire charge where parents abroad, 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 

—$—— acs eaapneisectetenaninenemnnsattiil 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £87, five or more of 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12, for 
one year, awarded to the boy who does it in Examination. Council Nomin 
tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obteia 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary. 


JjASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev,F.3, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyaai 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, aan and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. ae 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD- 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to txt ¥ ‘Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 














pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


AVAL CADETS.—“ The Entry and Training of Naval 

Cadets.”” Pre by the Director of Naval Education under authority 

of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 Pages 

Price 8d. Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships, Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Monday, April 20th, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
~~ are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 





HE GOVERNMENT of the GOLD COAST is ma 

position to present to ““ FOUNDATIONERSHIPS,” tenable at the Schools 

of Christ’s Hospital. Selected children of officers who have served in the Gold 

Coast or its Dependencies.—For rarticulars apply to the COLONIAL SECRE- 

'ARY, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; or to the CROWN AGENTS for the 
COLONIES, Whitehall Gardens, London, 8S.W. 


-: FOREIGN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
Public Schools. French strong subject 
SCHOOL under the same 








M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ 
t as the above. 





Kies SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An Examination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum will be held 


on July 14th-16th. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cob’iam, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 

ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 

the 9th, 10th, and 11th June, 1914. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 p.a. 

TWO of £80 p.a., ONE of £40 p.a., and not exceeding SIX FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 

will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Tonbridge. 


LONDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on June 11th and 12th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 

















eS... - AM - MAIN. — HOME for — GIRL 
STUDENTS in central position near Conservatorium of Music, Suny, 

bright rooms, electric light, garden. Opera, Concerts, University. 

spoken. Excellent schools for younger girls.—Prospectus and 

apply Miss PALMER, Eschersheimer Landstrasse 40. 


REBBER, not far from BREMEN.—TUITION and 
RESIDENCE for two or three YOUNG GENTLEMEN in a Germu 
clergyman’s family in the country. German and French lessons; if desired, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics.—PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. __ 


CHARLES MERK, MA., PbD. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturs 
at Wren’'s. Pre; tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations ~ 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils rece! 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


=e” 
. | 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss ME THERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chape “4 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French 5 niet 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and gone in h oct 
t near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Blanche, Paris, 





IEPPE. — Rev. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
§ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, sees and up-to-date 
jnowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 

on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection b 
ing (free of change) prenpestaass and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
P NALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
il. the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
FE. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

ne 


Tele 5053 Central. 

RE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

B Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) yoospesteate and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
eases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
stafls of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 








A[FRAKERS, LECTURERS, WRITERS, are offered 
expert assistance at moderate fees.—Prospectus post free on application 
to the SECRETARY, London General Information pA dg lll St Thephen’s 
House, Westminster, S.W. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Fen SASe alt systematic roo New Class for Journalism 

now forming. sxcellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Hotton Street, w. 


X LIBRIS.—I cc — in the DESIGNING and 

ENGRAVING of KPLATES to meet individual tastes in style 

and treatment. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from a guinea 

upward, Specimens sent free on request to any address. Many testimonials, 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 

Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-knowa and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed, Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 


























BE BEsT ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
‘ Beye or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
el GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
oi 


96 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 


Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
gend ful! details. 

BSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVEKNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite cations from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
LE or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The bas been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fad WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
eleulated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviewr, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and $ to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


JCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

















every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENOY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1658, 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


T HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
s efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
lars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

a) Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 


ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
SOBOOLs RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
ey visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

ms Introduced. Messrs. Pogo (Cantab.), Browxe (Oxon.), and 

Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Reernr. 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
vated. — MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
a 28th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. June 2tth, Austro-Italian Tyrol 
coms ). Aug., Switzerland. June Ist and July 3ist, GRAND RUSSIAN 
(Volga, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus and Crimea). 

Bort. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, Tashkent,—Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.8., “‘Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
Tay HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 
Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Delicate children received for ‘Treatment and Open-Air Education. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Warm and 
sheltered Sitting oes _— oN wT or Boy Separate tables. 
Private ‘room if required.— ly “‘L, CANTAB,” Mid tt, Ising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. - Terms alsolutely inclusive. __ 1 % sata 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,(00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Ae —_ me pe Work. ee 
curac d prompt return guaran le i t testi ials, 
NORA DIC KINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


])UStTLRss & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” 
3 (Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Easter vacation 
pte ed ay only), Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
s during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 

te eanil isa is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
ALLAYER on for particulars, medical re , &c., to The “ DUST- 
Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 

















facturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. ief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
A PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b: 
fhe EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFOKM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR.CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD., 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 


ROTEC'T YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds.— 
NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 
BY ME to the Royai Gardens; can be sent on approval ; 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; 
by 2 yds., 8s. ; any length or width supplied, rdera over Ss. carr. paid; list 
and eee free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. for 1s.—H. J, GASSON, 
The Net Works, Kye. ae ants er 
YSOKE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who a ~~ really geod Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, Sib., 4 ; 6lb., &/-; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground 4d. per lb. more. Sample and Testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S, Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.E.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. ~ to the 
Royal Household, Annihilates Bectles, Harmless to pets. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Ss 


APPEALS. 
RESTORATION OF WHITEKIRK 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


THE COMMITTEE WHICH HAS BEEN FORMED TO ASSIST IN 
RAISING FUNDS FOR THE ABOVE PURPOSE NOW APPEAL FOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF WHITEKIRK, — 
dating from early fourteenth century times, and one of the most picturesque 
Parish Churches in Scotland, was, on the morning of 26th February last, burat 
down by sacrilegious hands. Its architectural beauty and historic associations 
had made it a national treasure, and an effort is now being made to carry out 
a reverent restoration of the building in its ancient form, and, so far as 
possible, with what remains of the ancient material. A sum of about £10,000 
will probably be required, of which £2,000 is available from insurance. The 
Committee believe that the piety and patriotism of Scotland will heartily 
respond to the present ap , and that ere long this holy and beautiful house, 
trod by the pious feet of nineteen generations, will be restored to its former 


dignity. 


























CHURCH. 





ROSEBERY, Chairman of Committee, 

A. WALLACE WILLIAMSON, D.D., Vice-Chairman, 
GEORGE M. PAUL, Honorary Treasurer. 

ALAN L. MENZIES, Honorary Secretary, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED ‘0 THE HONORARY TREASURER OR HONORARY 
SECRETARY AT 54 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Aupanr Memortt), 
QUEEN SQUABE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parroy: HM. Tur Kiva. 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors are able by this scheme to = gee institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capi 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Ture Eart or Hagrowsy, Secretary: Gonrrey H. HamItton, 





TNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of Pa mg 
once in good circumstances. Thoy are received from all parts of the Empire, 


and are admitted at any age under seven. “ : 
The next election will take place on May 28th, when twenty children, viz., 


10 beys and 10 girls, will be elected. ee : 
Anoual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s. entitle 


the do: to vote at the forthcoming election. 
an Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt. 


Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and shonld 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


Hall, Queen Square, 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In Wines and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London 
and the Country, being Bankrupt Stocks, and Wines upon 
which moncy has been advanced, and where forced Sales 
are necessary; also from Growers in the Wine Districts. 
This List holds good for 7 days only, and ali Lots are 
offered subject to being unsoid. Any Lot not approved 

will be exchanged. 








Wine Merchants, 9 Mincing Lane, E.C., who 

are retiring from Business. Credit on 
Price Cash Price 

Lot 1.—9 doz. bots. per doz. per doz. 


DOW’S 1899 PORT Bottied 1901 


Old Bottled Wine of this well-known Shipyer, The 31 /6 
crusts are firm, and it has good colour. 48/- 


Sold by Order of Messrs. BLACK & GAYFORD, jy, 4, opinion 
h Usval 





Lot 2.—8 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S NIERSTEIN 


A pure Still Hock, with soft, delicate flavour and 24 / 
pleasaut bouquet. (Half-bots, 13/9 per doz.) 


Lot 3.—3 doz. half-bots. 


PERRIER JOUET 1893 sxt-2 quant. 


Pleasant, Old Landed Champagne, bearing the Full / 
Brand of this weil-known Shipper. 48/- 


BEAUNE SUPERIOR 1908 vinTaGE 


ears in Bottiec. 
Soft, full Wine, with nice flavour, suitable for Dinner, 24/- 16/ 6 


Lot 5.—3 cases each 12 bots. and 
2 cases each 24 half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE Per Case 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with Muscatel flavour, in original 


cases as Shipped, and in perfect condition. 
(Half-bots. 37/6 per 24) 33/6 


Lot 6.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, Per Doz. 
bottled in Messrs, Deinhard’s cellars, and bearing their 
well-known label. (Half-bots. 16/3 per doz.) 29/6 


Lot 7.—10 doz. bottles. 


POUJEAUX 1909 VINTAGE 


Years in Bottle. 
Exceptionally good value in French Claret. It hasa 
soft, round flavour, and is in perfect condition. 13/6 
From the Sale of Wines of the late Mrs. NOBLE, 
Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 
Lot 8&—3 doz. bottles. 


CHATEAU DE LIONE CLARET 


Beautiful Old Bottled Wine, soft and flavoury, and 
suitable for a Dessert Claret. 28/6 








Sold by Order of the Liquidators. 
Lot 9.—5 cases cach 12 bots. 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, flavoury Old Coguac, with pleasant aroma; this Per Case 
was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit. 66/6 


From the Sale of Wines of Colonel MALCOLM of 
Poltalloch, Argyllshire. 


Lot 10.—8 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLD GOLDEN SHERRY 


Bottled by Cockburn & Campbell, 187 2, 
Delightful Old Bottled Wine, with charming aroma. 


Lot 11.—4 cases cach 12 bots. and 
2 do do 24 half-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1906, TRES SEC 


Excellent value in Vintage Champagne. Full Brand 
and in perfect condition. (Half-bottles 73/- per 24, 
2/6 per Case allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot 12.—1 Hogshead 56 Gallons. 


TUCKEY’S “ SPEGIAL ” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in 
the Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, 
mellow Old Spirit, with delightful aroma, suitable for 
Connoisseurs. (20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 54/- 49/- 











All Goods Delivered Freo in London and §& 
3 dozen botties to any Railway in the writion mace, _ 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 





Their big mileage re 
absolute reliability, and de. 
lightfully smooth running give 
an added life to your car, and 
afford a real sense of security, 


Sey: UTC et ae 
ARC AU ATO Re 
4 a és La? 
ee » MEDD) Ae Ae heed 


us 


Full particulars and prices 
sent free on request to 
all readers of this journal, 


piesa! 


TE ous bone 


AS 








GEORGE SPENCER-MOULTON & CO. Lid 
Kingston Mills, Bradford -on-Avon, Wilt, 
London—77-79 C: 45.87 
Street. 2 ManchesterLa Swain & ont Ms a 
G. B. Jacon ii Great Brunswice oe = 
88a Queen Street. Cork—King Street. [rca 














CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINGING LANE, LONDON, €E.C. 


TYRE COST PER MILE 


ienced motorist (whose letter may be seen at 

at 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.) 

made comparative tests of a number of tyres exiending 

over a period of four years and a distance of 25,000 miles. 

This is the actual cost per tyre per mile ; 

per mile. per mile. 

“ A” tyres (3) average “S0d. “D"” tyres average 374. 

“B” tyres .. average “41d, 4 NS. Retreads aver. “4ld. 

“C” tyres .. average “31d. AVON SQUARE TREAD ‘184 
Saving shown by AVONS ‘22d. 
AVON Average 5} miles for Id. 


Specify BRITISH AVON TYRES 
Made at Melksham ia Wiltshire. : London, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Manches:er, , Paris. 


Built to endvre 
like Stonehenge 
‘°°: and British 


< 


’ 





AVON 




















give 
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All those qualities which motorists of experi- 
ence associate with exclusively high-grade 
cars, are characteristic of the Talbot. A 
Chassis which is, in the words of The | 
Motor of March 31st, “a conscientious pro- 
duction, so honest alike in its inception and 
that it is criterional of a 
soundly-built, high-grade British automobile 
production.” Coachwork of equally fine con- 
ception and completeness, affording the utmost 
of luxurious road travel in town or country. 


manufacture 














20-30 h.p. Talbot Streamline Touring Car. 
Catalogue of all models on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED 


Aut bile Engi s and Manufacturers, 
BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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adit igns 
with gment and repro- 
y weed poe og ed 
some at least will have been seen and 
admired in pleasant Cranford, by 
Miss Matty and her friends, 


HEAL & SO 


Tottenham @urtRoad 





































A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on View. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 


For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 

just published by Story 4 Triggs. 
May be had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 








HERE is to-day a great deal to be gained by forgetting al! that 
has previously been said about one's feet. Start afresh and try 
Lotus with an open mind, remembering the importance of a 

ood fit. No one can be quite so interested as the wearer in getting 
asting comfort and satisfaction. Get the right size, even though it 
give the shop a little extra trouble; it has every size and style at its 
instant command. 

Men who want a better stamp of shoe than that usually worn 

— write for Lotus booklet—the most interesting shoe brochure 
printed, 









Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No. 6929 London Wall. 


easesaa 














One or more Lotus Agents in every district, 
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FOOTS 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 


“THE BURLINGTON ™ (Patented). 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the button and the back is locked. 

The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 
be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides under 
the seat. 

The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
removable. ‘The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjusted. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring 
elastic edges. 

Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











PLAYER'S NAvy Cut 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


wa PLAYER g ¢ 
ot e 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 
only the best growths of 
Virginia, but from the 
selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-02, &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Compan 


y. 
IP 3s7 (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
































G 


ILL & [BYEIGATE “ 





THE SOHO | 


GALLERIES 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 


Restorations of historical interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, 
Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 
to harmonize with Old-World interiors. 





73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














WHEN the 


of Footwear is pub- 
lished, it will be 
seen that the long- 
est lineage and the 
highest honours 
alike belong to 


“K SHOES 


Example :— 
6157, Chrome Glacé, 


2/6. 


“ee WHO'S WHO” 








“K” AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
For nearest Agent send post card to 





“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 











| 
| 














Fashions Favourite 
is HIERATICA. 


It has a distinction all its own; the 
delightful parchment-like surface, 
which renders writing an absolute 
pleasure, gives it an appearance 
that stamps it immediately as the 
writing paper of cultured people. 


HIERATICA is the best paper 
for ordinary and fountain pens, 


’ 


Of all Stationers, Is. Boz. 
and Booklet free 


Sam 
pam ERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St , Finsbury, London, EC 
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“CORRECT STYLES for SCHOOL and COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATA- 
LOGUE COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC 
INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING 


PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


FREE ON APPLICATION 





















ETON ST. NEOTS 
HARROW MARLBOROUGH 
CHARTERHOUSE WELLINGTON 
HAILEYBURY ST. PETERS 
CHELTENHAM SHREWSBURY 
MALVERN CLIFTON BEDFORD 











CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 






Head Office: 
271, 272, 273 & 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Branches: 
137, 138, 129 & 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Corner of Euston Road, N.W.; 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, Corner of Chapel Street, W.; 41 & 48 LUDGATE 
HILL, Opposite Old Bailey, E.C.; 5, 7 & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, 
HOLLOWAY, N.; 27, 29, 31 & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W.; 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, 33 & # NORTH END, CROYDON, 































































UE 





THE WORLD OVER—discriminating sportsmen and civilians—men 

whose duties are out-of-doors, and whose lives are spent in making 
the best of existing weather conditions, all agree that only ONE coat 
will stand the critical tests to which they put it— 


THAT COAT IS THE BURBERRY. 


[7s SUCCESS has been phenomenal. From friend to friend, by word 
. Of mouth, its value has been attested by thousands who appreciate 
its lightweight, ease, weatherproofness, perfect self-ventilating pro- 
Perties, its longevity, and its distinguished “‘hang.” During twenty 
years it has been without a pecr, though the air is now thick w’th 
imitations, 

But 


when the real thing is available ? 






















who wants an_ imitation 
















EVERY IDEA that tends to increase the comfort of the wearer is 

expressed in this coat. Nothing equals it, or can live with it for 
value ; therefore, though offered you under the alluring banner of cheap- 
ness, reject all substitutes and imitations. 







SSS SS 






If less in price, be assured the quality is degraded. 


There is only ONE coat—The Burberry — the iginal — 
) y—the Original—the Un. 
equalled—the Dependable—the Incomparable. 


STICK TO THE BURBERRY. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. 


BURBERRYS 













Zo prevent fosstbilily of future 
regret, ste that the coat vou buy 
ts labelled “BURBERRYS.” 


Haymarket S.W. LONDON 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS & Provincial Agents. 













Wiisa 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The Kirg and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 

of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 
Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the Highest Quality and Finish. 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 


ELKINGTON 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


Birruincuam:; Liverroot: Mancuester: Girascow: 
Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 50 King St. 34 Buchanan St. 


& CO., 
LTD. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, London, W., 
ON THURSDAY, 7th MAY, 1914. 


At 3 p.m. Chairman, The Most Rev. the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
At 7.30 p.m. Chairman, H.H. the DUKE of TECK, 





Contributions for announcement at the Meetings (by initial only if so 
desired) from those who cannot be present, and others, most gratefully 
received by PREBENDARY CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, to whom all 


cheques (crossed ‘*‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army’) should be made payable. 








Headquarters—55 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE S@., S.W. 





Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 


Telegrams: ‘“ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 





Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 


C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 


repeaters, chronographs, &c. 
115 NEW BOND STREET - o « 








and July. 
Fookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d, 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON 


~NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished half-yearly, jrom 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Lis 


“This is quite the best book on Fi s 
yet seen.’’—SPECTATOR. ving that we have 


FLYING: 
SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES, 
By GUSTAV HAMEL and CHARLES ©. TURNER 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net, 


“ A Modern Robinson Crusoe.”—Yorkshire Post, = 
Alone in the _ Wilderness. py JOSEPH 
KNOWLES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

“Never was a story of adventure more worth reading.” 
—Sunday Times, 


My Happy Hunting Grounds, wi 
on Sport and Natural Histor , Dees 
ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY. With Illustrations b 
G. E. Lopes, Sir Franx Lockwoop, and from Photogra; he 
&c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. P 
“It is a gem that commands attention from its first sentence to 
its last word, and it is uniquely illustrated.”—Sunday Chronicle 





Men & Matters. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo. 128.64. net 
Contents: Disraeli— Jord Cromer on Disraeli — George 
Wyndham—Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets—Tennyson at 
Freshwater—Union among Christians—and other studies, 
“They constitute a remarkable gallery of figures treated by 
a master hand.”—Observer. 


The Composition of the Iliad: an Essay 
on a Numerical Law in its Structure. jy 
AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., Librarian of the House of Commons, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“This book has a substantial value in being the application of 

a fresh mind to the Iliad upon new lines; and that mind is the 

mind of one who really understands and appreciates Homer.” 

—The Times 


The Confederation of Europe. A Study 
of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an 
Experiment in the International Oprganiza- 
tion of Peace, By WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, MA 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Customary Acres and their Historical 
Importance. By the late FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. 
LL.D. (Edin.), Author of “The English Village Community.” 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Hugh Seebohm for having 
given us these essays of his father’s, Though described as un- 
finished, they are by far the most important contribution yet 
made to that detailed study of our land measures which Maitland 
in the closing words of his ‘ Doomsday Book and Beyond’ so much 
desiderated.”—The Times. 


Spiritual Philosophy, considered _ in its 
Bearing on Science, Religion, and Psycho- 
logy, and as affording a Key to some of 
the Problems of Evolution. By the Rev. J. 
GURNHILL, B.A., Moral Science Prizeman. 8vo, 7. 64 
net. 

*,* This is a sequel to the author’s “Some Thoughts on God” 


Factory Administration and Accounts. 
A Book of Keference for Managers, Engineers, and 
Accountants. By EDWARD T. ELBOURNE, formerly 
Works Accountant to Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, Ltd 
With contributions on the General Problem of Industrial 
Works Design by ANDREW HOME-MORTON, M.Inst.C.E, 
M.1.Mech.E., and Financial Accounts, by John Maughfling, 
Secretary to Messrs. John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd. Royal 
8vo. 25s. net. 

















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


HARDS, Bookseller 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 

THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W: 


HAT 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv GotcH, Me 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PricToR AND Compayt, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Winurams, Christchurch; H. Batis 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SpreckKLey, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 


Ibourns, 
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CONSTABLE'S New Books 


ee 2 . 
« Personality fills every line that Mr. 


G. S. STREET 


’_The Daily Telegraph. ait ro . 
“ jeves, even in his most light-hea mood, that precious, 
se iodednable quality that is called distinction.”—The Times. 


ON MONEY: AND OTHER ESSAYS (1/0 x: 
“ Mr, Street can always be enjoyed.” —The New Witness. 


~wThe book is a serious and useful work, and we would recom- 
ak toh travellers about to visit Japan to take it with 


them.”—The Times. 
A Guide Book for Traveilers 
HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL, 
TRUSTWORTHY, AND IMMENSELY USEFUL 


9 
TERRY'S JAPANESE EMPIRE 
including KOREA & FORMOSA 
llers to Japan and its Colonial Possessions, 
Por ith Chapters on Manchuria, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and the Chief Ocean Routes, &e. By T. 
PHILIP TERRY,F.R.G.S. 21s. net. 
VOLUME CONTAINS 1,150 PAGES, WITH 8 
SPECIALLY DRAWN and Coloured Maps and 21 Plans. Mr. 
’s own wide travel experience and the ten years he spent in 
have fitted him to summarize the special information the 
traveller needs in a strange land, and it will all be found properly 
classified in this really remarkable book. A new standard in 
@uide-Book making has been set up by compressing into this 
handy volume all the information essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the country and its people. 


“HELEN WADDELL is a name unknown to me, but her work 
arouses my curiosity. Since ‘MICHAEL FIELD’ wrote 
‘LONG AGO’ no translations have stirred me so deeply. Is it 
not possible that, like Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’ these 


LYRICS FROM THE CHINESE 


serve to disguise a new and powerful poet ?” 
(2/6 net) —From the review by JAMES DOUGLAS. 
“Mr. E. OPPENHEIM (Member of the Alpine Club) has seen 
the Alps not only as a climber, but as a poet moved by their 
eternal solemnity no less than by continual change of their 
aspects, and the variety of the scenes they present; and he 
expresses his emotion in fine and dignified verse, reflective and 
descriptive.”—The Times. 


THE REVERBERATE HILLS (3/6 201) 


pats upon paper. 


“ Sweetly pretty— there is really no other word for it,” 


—The Times. 
OLD VALENTINES 5 net) 


By MONSON HAVENS 


“A charming love idyl, fresh and sweet as a bouquet of wild 
flowers.” —The Scotsman. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO (mius., 21/- net) 
PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 
THE HOUSE OF CECIL (Illus., 10/6 net) G. R. DENNIS 


ELIZABETH & MARY STUART (Iilus., 10/6 net) 
FRANK A. MUMBY 


LOUIS BERTRAND 














SAINT AUCUSTIN (7/6 net) 


EARLY MEMORIES (12/6 net) 
Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 


THE HAPSBURC MONARCHY (7/6 net) 
H. WICKHAM STEED 


MARRIACE ON SMALL MEANS (3/6) Mrs. C. S. PEEL 
AUCTION DEVELOPMENTS (6j- net) MILTON C. WORK 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


“Miss Una L. Silberrad has somo claim to be called the Jane 
Austen of our generation. 


Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter 

By sheer power of observation, judgment, humour, and good sense 

she has succeedod in making a glowing romance.” 

Sa —The Morning Post. 
“A novel that deserves to be widely read and appreciated. 

Mr. Macdougall Hay’s 


‘GILLESPIE’ 
(4th Impression) 
is a character that will not easily be forgotten. The book is a 
notable one. A work of admirable attainment.” —The Country Life. 























{UDGMENT OF THE SWORD (2nd Imp.) Maup Diver 
HE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN (3rd Imp.) 

GRANN W. L. Grorcz 
DUS 1E FOR GRANTED (2nd Imp.) Mrs. Georce Wemyss 
2UST FROM THE LOOM Epwarp Nopus 





‘LONDON 





BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 





LITERATURE. 


ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By CLARENCE 
VALENTINE BOYER, Department of English, University 
of Illinois. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An essay in Comparative Literature, tracing back to Seneca the origin of 
plays in which the villain is the hero. Dr. Boyer elucidates the specific 
influence of Machiavelli on the type, and offers a nove! study of the literury 
aspect of Machiavellism. 


THE COMEDIES OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN.  Eiited with Introductions and Notes by 
THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


MODERNITIES. py norace zB. SAMUEL. 


Essays partly reprinted from the Fortnightly Review on 
contemporary movements in Art and Thought, and on the 
men and women who are identified with them. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





SOCIOLOGY. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN 
PROFESSIONS: A Study of their Economic Conditions 
and Prospects. Edited for the Studies Committee of tho 
Fabian Women’s Group by EDITH J. MORLEY, University 
College, Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Prospectus free. 


The gg ey are Teaching, Medicine, Nursing, Sanitary Laspec- 
= ess Health Visiting, Civil Service, Secretaryships and Clerkships, and 
e Stage. 


PAPACY AND REFORMATION. 


LUTHER: A Biography. py narr-. 
MANN GRISAR, 8.J. Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. Vol. III. now ready. 

Vols. I. (second impression in the press) and II. already issued. 


“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
dispense,’’—Athenzum, 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 
HADRIAN IV: The Only English Pope. A Biography 
of a Famous Englishman. By the Rev. HORACE K. MANN, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE PALACE OF THE POPES. 


HOW TO SEE THE VATICAN. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. A popular reissue of the Guide 
to those parts of the Palace of the Popes not usually shown 
to the public, reprinted from the Author’s well-known book, 
“The Secrets of the Vatican.” With Map and 62 Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 





SPORT. 


THE FOXHOUND OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: The Breeding and Work of 
the Kennels of England. By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 
16 Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 83 Illus- 
trations, and 10 Maps. Half-leather. Sup.-rey. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S’ HAND. 


BOOK. A Complete Manual, including The Fisherman’s 
Entomology, and The Making and Management of a Fishery. 
By FREDERIC M. HALFORD (“Detached Badger” of the 
Field). With 44 Photogravure Plates and many Illustrations 
and Diagrams in the Text. Edition de Luxe, strictly limited 
to 100 Copies, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, quarto, half- 
bound, £3 3s. net. Ordinary Edition, medium 8vo, buckram, 
21s. net. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE DRY-FLY. By the same. With 9 Coloured Plates 
of Flies, 17 Photogravure Plates, ard 11 Colour-Standards, 
Medium 8vo, buckram. 15s. net, 





music. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ORGAN. 


By CARL LOCHER, Organist to the Corporation of Berne. 
Authorized Translation by Craupz P. Lanni, L.R.A.M. 
New (revised) Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A reference 
book of great importance to candidates for professional 
examinations. 





FICTION. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK. 


By STENDHAL. Translated by H. B. Samugnt. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
AN IRISH LOVER. ,y «£5. BYRNE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


LIFE IS A DREAM. y ricuarp curLe. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Write for Spring List of New Books to 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


“The author’s best novel.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Barbara Lynn. 


By EMILY JENKINSON, Author of “Silverwool” and “The 
Soul of Unrest.” 6s. 
Datty Curonicte.—“ This is a delightful and fascinating story, a domestic 
romance of absorbing interest.” 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD CORFIELD OF SOMALI- 


LAND. xy 4H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, War 
Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa and 
Somaliland. With Map and Iliustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus,” 
“From Religion to Philosophy,” &c. 8s. 6d. net. 

Saturpay Review.—“ This is a bold and brilliantstudy. Here is the book we 
really are looking for—a book for all careful readers and thinkers.” 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
HARRY RAWSON. 3; Lieut. G. RAWSON: 


With Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
Times.—“ Sir Harry Rawson’s record is well worth studying.” 


A CLIMBER IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By MALCOLM ROSS. With numerous beautiful lllustrations 
from the author’s photographs. 145s, net. 

Srectator.—“ A light-hearted and admirably written volume,” 


KULU AND LAHOUL, an Account of 
My Latest Climbing Journeys in_ the 
Himalaya. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, 6th 
Gurkha Rifles. With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


Fre_p.—“ It will be read with delight by all who enjoy reading about the 
experiences of a good sportsman—using the term in its widest and best sense.” 


HANNIBAL ONCE MORE. 3; povatas 


W. FRESHFIELD, Vice-President of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Author of “ The Exploration of the Caucasus,” &c. 
Illustrated. 5s, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 
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Just Published. 
A DAUGHTER OF DEBATE. 


By MRS. AMBROSE HARDING, Author of ‘‘The Dominant 
Chord.” 6s. 


The terrible struggle of colour going on in many of the British Colonies 
to-day is admirably portrayed by Mrs. Harding, whose descriptions of life and 
scenery in the West Indies are vividly realistic. 

The interest of the story vibrates between the ideals of love and duty. The 
heroine, somewhat of a social reformer, tries to alleviate the lot of coloured 
people against the advice of her friends and even of her lover. Her en- 
cdeavours, however, are attended with terrible results, in which a coloured 
doctor, a most dramatic personality, and his sister, a sad and pathetic figure, 
play a tragical part. The whole novel is wrapped around with excitement 
and interest. 

WERNER LAURIE, 


LTD., 8 Essex Street, London, W. 





APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
Thiers, Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Excellman, 
Fouché, Campan, Junot, O’Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. Military 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





OPEN ACCESs 


An important improvement in Circulating Library 
Service has now been inaugurated here, It is “ 
access” to books in a degree which is a 
other library. ? ee 

The newest and best books, and newest fiction, instead 
of being packed tight on shelves, are spread on reading 
tables, so that subscribers can spend a pleasant quarter of 
an hour browsing among the best of recent literature, 
and can choose for themselves without irritating delay or 
formalities. 

Those who know only the old system of exchange should 
pay a visit to this new and pleasanter exchange room, 


The Times Book Club 


Circulating Library 
376 OXFORD ST., W. 
ASK FOR NEW TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.¢, 


President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 s. | 2a 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members .. ss se os om OM 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literatures 
eee ee 10 and Journal... .. .. .. O88 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Offices: 


OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 64: 
Lear's Letters and Later Letters, 2 vols., 13s. 6d., pub, 50s,; Mortimer’s 
40 Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 
25s.; Lord Lytton’s Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gi 
£7 17s. 64.; In Forbidden China, 1912, 6s. 6d.; Walpole’s Letters, 16 Vola, 
Large paper, £7 10s.; Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, &; 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £38,; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., 217 17s.; Rackham’s Grimm's Pairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola,, £2 ls; 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £44s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm’gham, 


72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 

The famous collections formed by that well-known antiquary and collector, 
the late John Eliot Hodgkin, Esq., F.S.A., F.B.Hist.S, (sold by order of the 
Executors). a 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Stree, 

Strand, W.C., each sale commencingat 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, April 20th, and the following day— 

The WORKS OF ART. 

On WEDNESDAY, April. 22nd, and the following two days— 

The AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 

On WEDNESDAY, April 22nd, and the following day— 

The MEDALS and TOKENS. 

On FRIDAY, April 24th—The ENGRAVINGS, 

On MONDAY, April 27th, and the following day— 

The TRADE CARDS, BOOK-PLATES, BROADSIDES, 

Each portion of the collection will be on view two days prior to themls 
Catalogues of each portion may be had, Illustrated copies, price 1s. each for 
the works of art, medals, engravings, and trade cards, and 2s. each for the 
autographs. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout ard Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Fottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/8 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND a BY tents 
ortnigh ‘ransatlantio 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
OBONSA (Tw. Sc.), 8,050 tons, April 30, 
Handbook on Application. 


R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Strocet,E.Cc. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


PavabB_e rm ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any 
artof the United King- 
om os on “oe 

Including postage to any 

of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. ... oe 


Half- Quer 
yearly. terly, 
#1 86... 0145... 074 


Yearly. 


£1 12 6.,, 0163... 08 


4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY. 
HENRY JAMES. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Life of Rt. Hon. John Edward 
Ellis, M.P. sy arrHur TILNEY BASSETT. 
With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


fax Dar Tstecrars.—“A work that is at once interesting and con- 
vincing ; interesting for the glimpses it affords of political life from 1885 to 
pid, and convincing as the presentation of man of sterling character.” 











_—_— 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, B.A., F.R.G.S., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 4to. 42s. net. 


PART II. 


Ancient Egypt. 


PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. With Illustrations. 
Quarterly. 2s. net. Yearly Subscription, 7s. net. 


Pauscipan Contents :— Work at Lahun, by G. Brunton. 

Byzantine Table of Fractions, by Sir Herbert Thompson. 

ian Ethics (Lecture by Dr. Alan Gardiner). Egyptology 

in Japan, by K. Hamada and Prof, T. Chiba. Tho Earliest In- 
seriptions, by W. M. Flinders Petrie, &c., &c, Illustrated. 


DR. WESTERMARCK’S NEW WORK. 


Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D., Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of London, 
Author of “The History of Human Marriage,” &c. 8vo. 
12s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Edited by Prof. FLINDERS 
Published 





THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part IV.—_Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. ‘Third Edition. 
20s. net. 

Vol. XII.—Final Volume. General Index to the whole 
Work. [Shortly. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
ARCHDEACON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


A Letter to Asia: Being a Paraphrase 
and Brief Exposition of the Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Believers at Colossae. By 
FREDERICK BROOKE WESTCOTT, D.D., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Norwich. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Foundations of Character: 
Being a Study of the Tendencies of the 
Emotions and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER 
F. SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


*,* The volume is divided into three Parts or “Books.” The 
first deals with “The Conception of Character”; the second with 
“The Tendencies of the Primary Emotions”; and the third with 
“The System of Desire.” 


———— 





POLITICS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Indian Nationalism: An Inde- 
agg Betimate. By EDWYN BEVAN, Crown 
vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tar Times.— There is no English Indi i 
ome glishman or Indian concerned with the 
cape of British rule in India who should not be grateful to Mr. Bevan for 
Vow will reed it me +++ @ profoundly interesting and illuminating work. 
it, we believe, without feeling that Mr. Bevan has done for them 
im large degree what he set out to do for himself,” 














MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
— = ~ 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
18 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
B (pposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
COKs, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


New Announcements. 
JUST READY 





Books in General Literature 


SCIENCE AND 
METHOD 


By HENRI POINCARE. Translated by Francis Marrtann, 
with an Introduction by the Hon. Buerrzanp Rvsszut, 
F.B.S. 6s. net. 


Poincaré was probably the greatest scientist of his age, and 
in addition to his technical treatises he wrote several works in 
which, with unique beauty and clearness of style, he expounded 
the philosophy of science in relation to other human interests. 
The old arrogance of science has gone, and to-day there is a 
movement towards the opposite extreme, which finds in scientific 
laws little more than plausible guesses. Poincairé attempts to set 
science in its proper perspective, showing precisely what it claims 
and precisely what it can accomplish. Like his great countryman, 
M. Bergson, he is the master of a perfect style, and his work is 
literature as well as philosophy. 


IN PURSUIT OF 
SPRING 


By EDWARD THOMAS. With Six Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by Ernest Hasieuvust. 5s. net. 


In this book Mr. Thomas tells of a pilgrimage from London 
westward in March and April, leaving behind him in town the 
dregs of winter, and finding full springtide in the Quantocks. It 
is full of charming pictures of scenery and weather, and notes on 
wayside incidents and characters, 


AFRICAN CAMP 
FIRES 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. With Thirty Ilus- 
trations. 5s, net. 


In “The Land of Footprints” Mr. 8. E. White, who is famous 
both as a big-game hunter and a novelist, gave an account of his 
recent hunting trip in East Africa. In “African Camp Fires” he 
tells of the same country, but from a different point of view. He 
is now more the traveller than the sportsman, and attempts to 
recapture the evasive glamour of the long days in forest and plain, 
and of the camp fire under the African stars. 


A NEW NOVEL 


THE RED WALL 


By FRANK SAVILE. 


In his new novel Mr. Savile deals with the Panama Canal zone, 
and the efforts of a European Power to gc a footing there through 
the intrigues of an adjacent republic. It is a story of love and 
high politics set among tropical forests and mountain gorges, and 
not for a second does the interest flag from the first scene in the 
dusty streets of the Isthmus till the secret of the Red Wall is at 
last unveiled. 


THE NELSON LIBRARIES 
CROSSRIGGS ass and Jane Prosar, 


COLLECTION NELSON (French ). 
PAQUES D’ISLANDE 





2s. net. 





Anatote Le Braz. 
1s. net. 


FABLES. (La Fontaine) 


Lutetia Classics (French). 10d. net. 





On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
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SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA RICCARDIANA JOHANNE p, 
, POSTGATE OPERAM LARGIENTE ORDINATA 
New Volume, ready immediately: 


Caesaris et Hirti Commentarii Rerum 
in Gallia Gestarum ex recensione T. RICE HOLMES, Litt.D. per: 


Printed in blue and black, on Riccardi hand-made Paper. 525 copies (500 for sale), 9} in. x 6% in. Boar 
Z£Ht 1s. net; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. Also 12 copies (10 for sale) on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, 


#21 net. ‘ 


*,* The Riccardi Press has been favoured with permission to use, in this new edition of Caesar, the text lated 
prepared for the Clarendon Press by Dr. Rice Holmes. y 
The following uniform volumes have been issued: P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA OMNIA (2 vols 
Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA—CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA—APULEI PsycHp 
ET CUPIDO. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITION OF 


The Indian Stories 
of F. W. Bain 


500 sets on Riccardi hand-made paper (9$ in. x 6} in.). 














HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 
NEW VOLUME; 


Mexican Archeology 


An Introduction to the Archeology of the Mexican and 
Mayan Civilizations of Pre-Spanish America, 38 











The present 10 volumes (to be completed in 1914), boards, 
£6 net per set; natural grain parchment, #10 net per set. 
Subsequent volumes at 12s. 6d. net in boards, #1 1s. net 
in parchment, per volume. (The volumes may be paid for 
separately as published.) [ Volume VI. ready April 21. 
The Special Prospectus, with specimen page, post free. 
“The stories have made for themselves an honourable place 


in English literature. . . . The Riccardi Press were well advised 
in putting forth this edition, which can be recommended 


THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A., Author of “South American 
Archeology.” With Coloured Frontispiece, many Illustra. 
tions in halftone and line, and 2 Map. Demy 890, 
12s. 6d. net. [ Zmmediately, 


Uniform with: ANTIQUITIES OF INDIA, by Dr. LD, 
Barnett ; SOUTH AMERICAN ARCH AOLOGY, 
by T. A. Jovce; MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAO. 
LOGY, by P. S. P. Hanpcocx. 


unhesitatingly to all who know what books should be.” 
—Cambridge Review. 





A Prospectus of the Series may be had post free. 








The Medici Prints 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY invites attention to the privileges offered to its SUBSCRIBERS. 
A single payment of £5 secures a discount for life of 5 per cent. on all purchases of Prints, 


15 per cent. on Frames, and other advantages. The full Terms of Subscriptions will be sent 


post free on request. 

The Society has issued, since its foundation in 1908, nearly TWO HUNDRED facsimile 
reproductions in the colours of the original Great Masters, and expects to add some THIRTY 
New Prints during 1914. All MEDICI PRINTS may be obtained singly, at prices from 6s. 
to 40s. The latest subjects are :— 


THE CRUCIFIXION (Triptych) 


attributed to RAPHAEL (PERUGINO?) No. 1666, The Hermitage, S. Petersburg. 
The colour surface measures 25} X 29 ins. over all. The entire Zriptych, on two sheets, price gos. net. ‘The centre 
panel only, representing the Crucifixion with the Virgin and S. John (25 x 14} ins.), price 30s. net. The fwo wings only, 
representing S. Jerome (24 x 7 ins.) and S. Mary Magdalene (24 x 7} ins.), price 20s. Reference “ Italian LX XXII.” 
GIOVANNI BELLINI: THE INFANT RAPHAEL : MADONNA AND CHILD 
BACCHUS (R. H. Benson Collection), (Detail of The Sistine Madonna, Dresden), 
153% 12 ins. 15S. 18} x 14} ins. 155. 
BRONZINO: LUCREZIA PANCIATICHI| P.M.P. RAPHAEL: TWO CHERUBS (Detail of The 
77 (Uffizi), 15x 12 ins. 15s. | 18 Sistine Madonna, Dresden), 74 x 13} ins. 6 
Flemish DOU: THE HERRING SELLER] Flemish REMBRANDT: A GIRL TRYING AN EAR 
34 (Hermitage), 12} X9 ins. (Shortly) 15s. | 35 RING (Hermitage), 12} x 10 ins. (Shortly) 158 
Italian FLORENTINE SCHOOL: PORTRAIT OF | Italian TITIAN: SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
56 A YOUNG MAN (Louvre), 19x 15 ins. 7 (Borghese Gallery, Rome), 13} x 34 ins. 3% 
178. 6d. | Ttalian P. VERONESE: S. HELENA’S VISION OF 
MANTEGNA: S. GEORGE (Accademia, | 84 THE TRUE CROSS (National Gallery), 
Venice), 21 x 10 ins. 17s. 6d. 22} x 13 ins. 175. 64. 
Full particulars of THE MEDICI PRINTS and of The Society’s work generally will 
be found in the Prospectus and Catalogue, 6d, post free. Summary Catalogue, 2d. post free 
Annotated List of New Prints, post free. 
PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 
7 Grafton Street, London, W., and 83 Church Street, Liverpool. 


Italian 
374A 


Italian 
76 


Italian 


Italian 
79 








‘Loxvox : Printed by L. Urcort Gut & Son, Ltp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drur Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joux Baxer for the 
“Srectarog” (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, ta the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April l = 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator 


FOR THE 


No. 4,478. | 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1914. [,2®S7=""° 7" Joraris. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
ER REACHES OF THE AMAZON. By J. 
THE DUDE WOODROFFE. With many Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [May 7. 


THE WAR OFFICE PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Captain OWEN WHEELER, Author of “The Story of Our 
Army.” With 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive history of the War Office starting with Pre-Restoration 
days, and brought closely up to date. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. By ARNOLD 
BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes the 
career and aspirations of an author, and is, in view of Mr, Bennett's brilliant 
guccess, not only of absorbing interest, but of importance to literary aspirants. 
THE CHURCH REVIVAL: Thoughts Thereon and 

Reminiscences. By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. With 
18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A notable book—as trustworthy as it is readable.”"—St. James's Garette. 

“Perhaps the shrewdest and most neces history of the Anglican 
Church during the past fifty years.” —Outlook, 

THE FIRE OF LOVE and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
By RICHARD ROLLE. Edited by Frances M. Comrer. 
With an Introduction by Evetyn Unperuitt, and a Frontis- 
piece in colour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, Edited by JAMES W. HOLME. Demy 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


THE DOGES OF VENICE. By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARD- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The story of the dukes, which means the story of the romance and tragedy 
of Venice for 1,100 years. 

A WOMAN IN THE ANTIPODES. By MARY HALL. 
With 46 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

A delightful, unconventional, and gossipping story of a tour through New 

Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, and China. 

GOLF. By ARNAUD MASSY. Translated from the French. 
With 13 Diagrams and 12 Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A complete guide in brief—indispensable to the beginner and to the 
advanced golfer. 

SOME MINUTE ANIMAL PARASITES. By H. B. 
FANTHAM, D.Sec., and ANNIE PORTER, D.Se. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

A very important book, describing those organisms which produce disease 
in the higher animals, including man. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By J.C. COX, LL.D., F.S.A. With 
28 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. [ Little Guides. 

WARWICKSHIRE. By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
With 24 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, By MICHAEL Mac- 
DONAGH. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable history and thoroughly readable.’’—Athenzum, 
MODERN MEXICO. By R.J.MacHUGH. With 20 Ilus- 
trations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The very book for the general reader—clear, fluent, and far-sighted.” 
“The latest word on Mexico.”—Star. —Daily Telegraph, 
A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. By Mrs. STURGE 
,, ,GRETTON. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
7 As entertaining as it is informative.”’"—Standard, 
A thoughtful and discerning sketch of local history.’’"—Morning Post. 
DAYS IN ATTICA. By Mrs. R. C. BOSANQUET. With a 
Frontispiece in colour, 16 other Illustrations, and 3 Plans. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A friendly guide for the traveller who goes to Athens without special know- 
ledge of the country and its history, 
Ke V wo lape pe 4 ~~~ history, scenery, and character.”—Truth. 
which charm on Se ne gus and with an insight and sympathy 


FICTION 
CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
s ee 8vo, 6s. 5 [Seventh Edition. 
of work of sustained imagination and superb craftsmanship.”’—Punch. 
ogee style- brilliant character-study—a glorious book.’’—Sphere, 
IT admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.’’— World. 
HAPPENED IN EGYPT. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAM- 
« BOK. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fifth Edition. 
Fs per of excitement and adventurous episode.’’—Liverpool Post. 
“Tr 1e cathees are at their deftest and gayest.”—Daily News. 
oa ae with life—a fresh and fascinating story—and woven through it is 
—2 mysterious glamour of Egypt.” —Daily Chronicle. 
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THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. By Mrs. BELLOC 
LOWNDES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An eminently readable and easily-written romance." 
“ Skilfully devised and told.” — Saturday Review. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By ALICE PERRIN, 
Author of “The Anglo-Indians.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
*“*A modern Jane Austen, ... A well-nigh perfect example of her art.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“A delightful specimen of Mrs, Perrin’s work.""—Bystander, 
THE GOLDEN BARRIER. By AGNES and EGERTON 
CASTLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It deals with a very real situation with skill and subtlety.”"—Truth, 
“The theme is treated with all the charm and passion which the gifted 
authors have at command,’’—Scotsman, 


THE WAY HOME. By BASIL KING, Author of “Tho 
Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
** The whole story is handled in a strong and striking manner.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 
A CROOKED MILE. By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of 
“The Two Kisses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is written with fine intelligence.’’—Globe, 
** An extraordinarily entertaining comedy.”--Evening News, 


ON THE STAIRCASE. By FRANK SWINNERTON, 
Author of “The Happy Family.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘There are chapters in the early part of the book brimming with beauty. 
The idyll of Velancourt’s courtship of his landlady’s daughter is quite magical. 
The book remains, sometimes beautiful and always of a fine distinction.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Frank Swinnerton is one of the subtlest of our realists. Barbara lives 
before us, in her pathetic defiance, and her courage, and her disturbing beauty. 
Cissie supremely lives. ‘ Distinction’—word so much misused—is the only 
word for both author and book.’’—Evening Standard. 

“The characters stand out with admirable distinctness.""—Athenzum, 

** An exceedingly clever book.’’—Spectator. 

THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. by E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“It is a well-constructed story of real love and real sacrifice.""—Observer, 

“A story of quick incident and unflagging interest.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
POTTER AND CLAY. By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A vivid picture of country life, full of beauty and deep feeling.”"—Truth, 
** A powerful story and thoroughly exciting.’’—Tatler. 


A ROMAN PICTURE. By PAUL WAINEMAN, Author of 
“ A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A picturesque and romantic love story, set in the Mother City of the world. 
“Clever, well-written, and eminently satisfying,’’—Daily Chronicle. 


TWO WOMEN. By MAX PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An exciting romance dealing with the spy mania on the Continent, 


THE FRUITS OF THE MORROW. By AGNES JACOMB, 
Author of “ The Faith of His Fathers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“She has developed a dramatic situation with accomplished skill.” 
—Morning Post. 
FIREMEN HOT. bByC. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of 
“The Adventures of Captain Kettle.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The adventures of three marine firemen in Mr. Hyne's best manner, 


LOTTERIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. by BR. C. LYNE- 
GROVE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book abounds in humorous phrases and in subtleties of character 
analysis.’’—Morning Post, 


THE GIRL ON THE GREEN. By MARK ALLERTON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A delightful romance of golfing. 


THE ORLEY TRADITION. By RALPH STRAUS, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A charming story of county families, country houses, and country life. 

“A very delightful story, full of health and vigour.’’— Bystander, 

“Extraordinarily interesting—a masterpiece of subtle and delicate imagin- 
ing.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
SIMPSON. By ELINOR MORDAUNT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

| Second Edition. 

“ The hero himself is a delightful character.’’—Atheneum, 

**A good strong piece of work, full of observation and clever characteriza- 
tion.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Always both gracefully written and quietly amusing.’’—Scotsman. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN. By H. C. BAILEY. Crown Svo, 6s 
A story of the great Elizabethan times. [Second Edition. 
“A ry! of thrilling adventure, told in such a way that one might easily 

take it for historical truth; and that is the height of success.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

SQUARE PEGS. By CHARLES INGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A fascinating story covering an entirely new field.’’—Daily Graphic, 
“A moving book because it is a sincere one."’--Morning Post, 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


A RECORD OF SCOTTISH BOOKSELLING 


THE MILLERS OF HADDINGTON, 
DUNBAR, AND DUNFERMLINE. By W. J. 
COUPER, M.A. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ An extremely interesting and instructive book, which throws much new 
light on a hitherto little-known period of Scottish bookselling, and which 
gives the reader a vivid and lifelike sketch of a very notable personality among 
the Scottish booksellers of the eighteenth century.’’—The Bookseller, 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE DAY 


OUIDA: A Memoir. By ELIZABETH LEE. With 
16 Illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

“In quotations from eminent writers, in judicious extracts from letters 
written by old friends, in tempting glimpses of relations with famous men, in 
perfectly fair apportionment of praise and blame, the author has written an 
excellent biography.” —Evening Standard, 





A CHARMING BOOK OF TRAVEL 


THE NEW TRIPOLI: And What I Saw 
in the Hinterland, By Mrs. ETHEL BRAUN. With 
68 Illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A very interesting and valuable book, in which much useful information is 
diversified by very acute observations on the habits and customs of the natives, 
y fascinati tati from their folk-lore.”—The Globe. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES—NEW VOL. 


ECUADOR. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.GS., Author 
of “ Peru,” &. With many Illustrations and Maps, Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“ A very thorough and exhaustive volume. ... Mr. Enock has studied and 
ibed the country thoroughly in all its aspects.”"—Manchester Guardian, 





HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN TRADI. 
TIONS. By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is primarily devoted to pointing out the differences between 
Babylonian myths, beliefs, and practices and the final form assumed by 
corresponding Hebrew traditions. Professor Jastrow is one of the leading 
authorities on Semitic religion, and his book will be received with much 
interest Ly scholars and also by general readers, who will find the subject 
handled with great lucidity. 





A CHARMING NATURE BOOK 


ODD HOURS WITH NATURE. 
ANDER URQUHART. With 32 Illustrations. 
5s. net. 

“On every page of this really charming book the author has some bit of 
entertaining observation or some shrewd refiection to offer.’”-—The Globe, 


By ALEX- 
Cloth. 











THE “CHATS” SERIES—NEW VOLS. 


CHATS ON OLD COINS. By FRED w. 
BURGESS. With about 200 Illustrations. Cloth. 5s. net. 
“ The author has produced not only a practical guide for the collector, but 


a handy book of reference for all, The volume is eee ~~~ 
—Notes and Queries, 


CHATS ON OLD COPPER AND BRASS. 
By FRED W. BURGESS. With a Frontispiece and 50 Full- 
page Plates. Cloth. 65s. net. 





THE WAY TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
By SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty.” Cloth. 


2s. 6d. net. 
“A ise and lumi study of a great and pressing subject.” 
—Leicester Daily Post. 
*“ No man or woman who seriously desires the improvement of the race can 
afford to disregard the facts‘and figures that Mr, Rowntree adduces.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle, 
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A STRIKING NEW NOVEL BY THE 


DUKE LITTA 


(Author of “The Soul of a Priest”) 
entitled 


Monsignor 
Villarosa 


At all Booksellers’. Price 6s. 
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BLACKWOODS’ Lisi 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. 4 Sporting Autobiography 
By “SNAFFLE,” Author of “The Roe Deer,” &. With 
Frontispiece in Colours and Cover Design by LUCY KEMp. 
WELCH. 15s. net. t 

“A volume on which praise can unhesitatingly be bestowed.””—Shoot 
*“, . » His book is as full as the greediest sportsman could wish,” 
“A delightful volume.”’— Westminster Gazette, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEOPATRA, 
UEEN OF EGYPT. A Study in the Origin of tha 
man Empire. By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, 

Inspector-General of Antiquities, Government of Egypt, 
Author of “The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt,” “The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,” “Travels in the 
bs ge Egyptian Deserts,” &. With Maps and Illustrations, 
6s. net. 


STORIED WINDOWS. A Traveller’s Introduction 
to the Study of Old Church Glass, from the Twelfth Century 
to the Renaissance, especially in France. By A. J. DR 
HAVILLAND BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). With Maps 
and Illustrations. 15s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS WiTH REFLECTIONS, 
By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B., CMG, 
With Maps. 15s, net. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. ByT. F. HENDERSON, 
Author of “A History of Scottish Vernacular Literature,” 
and Joint Editor with W. E. HENLEY of “The Centenary 
Burns.” The volume will be illustrated with authentic and 
little-known Portraits of Kings and Princes of the Stewart 
dynasty. 16s. net. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. by F. HAknIS 
DEANS, Author of “ Business Rivals.” 6s. net. 
“The book’s light humour is irresistible, and the story will be read with 
zest by anyone who enjoys a laugh,’’—Svotsman, 


ESOP ON POLITICS. by IAN D. COLVIN («1 0” 
of the Morning Post). 2s. 6d, net, 


ng Times, 
—Obse reer, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE NEW ROAD. by NEIL MUNRO, Author of 
“Fancy Farm,” “The Daft Days,” &c. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


“ An original and powerful story.”’—Times, 
** An indisputable success,’’—Daily Telegraph. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. By ALEXANDER 
CRAWFORD, Author of “The Alias,” “Kapak,” &c. 
** A very striking and readable novel.” —Observer, 
**A sound story, well told.’’—Times. = 
“A high place may be claimed for Mr. Crawford among the best fiction 
writers of the day.”—Scotsman, 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. By ST. JOHN 


LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People,” 
“The Lady of the Canaries,” Xc. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH VIEW OF 
NAPOLEON.* 


NaPoLeon received something less than justice from the great 
majority of his contemporary critics. The reason was obvious. 
He was an actor on a vast stage, and his deeds aroused the 

assions of men. He shattered the monarchies of Europe, and 
effected great and lasting reforms. But much blood was shed : 
the frontiers of kingdoms were moved: the balance of power 
was disturbed: and the national conscience of the people was 
awakened. His far-reaching personal ambition was obvious to 
all, and the conception that filled the minds of his enemies was 
that of the figure of a devouring conqueror going forth sword 
in hand coveting the sovereignty of the world. And Britain, 
though girt by the sea, became full of fear, and depressed. 
It is, indeed, too much to expect that we should find our 
countrymen, in the days of the Great Terror, indulging in an 
impartial survey of Napoleon's qualities. Great events require 
to be studied in the light of adequate knowledge. Such know- 
ledge is denied to a contemporary, and it is only time that can 
apply the infallible test to national movements, and to those 
who took the leading part in their execution. 

Mr. MacCunn has done well to give us this careful and 
painstaking account of the contemporary view of Napoleon 
in this country. He has made good use of all the materials 
within reach. Briefly, these consist of the speeches of the 
great politicians, such as Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Windham; the 
diaries and correspondence of diplomatists, like Castlereagh, 
Malmesbury, Sir A. Paget, and Cornwallis; the periodicals, 
Whig and Tory, which are particularly interesting for the 
specimens of ultra-writing which they give us; the memoirs of 
Romilly, Horner, Croker, Sidmouth, and others; the letters 
and poems of such literary men as Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Byron; and the contemporary histories. 
The book is more than a mere patchwork of quotations; it 
presents an adequate, coherent, and intensely interesting 
account of the strange medley of views held and expressed in 
this country about the great Emperor from the brilliant 
opening campaign in Italy to the dramatic finish at St. 
Helena, 

From the days of the Consulate onwards, with the ex- 
ception, however, of two brief interludes after the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802 and Waterloo in 1815, the feeling in 
England towards Napoleon was one of keen antipathy. 
Whig and Tory alike, though they frequently differed strongly 
on questions of policy and on the expediency of making war, 
united in a hearty disapproval of the man. The Tories hated 
the Revolution, and would never admit that Napoleon was 
not a Jacobin even in the days of his Empire. Therefore 
they hated him as the heir of the Revolution. The point of 
view of the Whigs was exactly the opposite, but the result was 
the same. They approved of the Revolution, but they could 
not identify it with Napoleon. In their eyes, he had betrayed 
himself and his country, and killed the spirit of liberty. 
Therefore they also, or at least the great majority of them, 
hated Napolen. There was, at first, a tendency to belittle his 
military genius, and give the credit of the early victories to 
his generals, But the impression was early abroad, and spread 
rapidly, that Napoleon was a man of dangerous ambitions. 
During the existence of the Treaty of Amiens, when an oppor- 
tunity was given to visit Paris, reports came back of the iron 
ule and the dreadful power of the French Consul. One 
visitor, according to Canning, was quite scared out of his wits. 
While some bore witness to the dignity and kindliness of 
Bonaparte, what was obvious to most was the iron hand of 
the despot, and they lost sight of the vigour, justice, and 
equality of the rule. Fox began to foresee dreadful things if 
»onaparte took violent means. Sheridan, who had called 
*“apoleon “a friend to peace,” now thought that his situation 
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made it necessary for him “to go on in the battle with his 
subjects, and to promise to make them masters of the world 
if they will consent to be his slaves.” But Canning was 
open-minded: “I cannot shut myself to the superiority of his 
talents, to the amazing ascendant of his genius. Tell me not 
of his measures and his policy. It is his genius and character 
that keeps the world in awe.” 

The feeling of hatred was intensified by the rupture of the 
Treaty of Amiens, the Boulogne Flotilla, the execution of the 
Due d’Enghien, and finally Napoleon's coronation as Emperor, 
which was regarded with mingled feelings of contempt, 
jealousy, disgust, and indignation. The Whigs groaned again 
over the death of liberty: the Tories despised the parvenu 
Corsican, and loathed the spectacle of a new dynasty. 

Then came a rush of great events while Napoleon climbed 
steadily to supreme power. The wonderful victories silenced 
criticism. England stood awestruck. The towering military 
genius of this general was beyond question. “ Roll up the 
map of Europe,” said Pitt sadly. And Addington: “There is 
nothing to break the gloom. Europe is France.” The Con- 
federation of the Rhine seemed a confirmation of Napoleon’s 
power. “His were no ordinary fortifications,” said Sheridan 
in a fine passage. “His martello towers were thrones; 
sceptres tipt with crowns were the palisadoes of his entrench- 
ments ; and kings were his sentinels.” But the spirit of this 
country held firm even after Tilsit in 1807. The worst had 
happened, says Mr. MacCunn, and people found it was not so 
bad as they hadexpected. There was soon a feeling of optimism. 
Dimly at first, and then more clearly, men began to see that 
Napoleon had stirred up a force which was stronger than all 
his power. The national spirit in the conquered countries was 
awakening. The events in Spain after the Treaty of Bayonne 
were the most striking example of this; but the same spirit 
was soon seen in Austria, and later in Russia and Germany. 
And so, during all the period when the Empire was at its 
height, we find the Times declaring again and again that it 
could not last, while Wellington was grimly holding his own 
in Portugal. 

Napoleon was now the enemy of mankind. His character was 
fixed, and during the days of his fall he received little sympa- 
thetic consideration. All classes were delighted at the result 
of the Russian Expedition and the campaign of 1813. He was 
falling at last, and bitter taunts were hurled, and stupid 
criticisms. Paris fell, and the first abdication took place. The 
Times did full justice to the occasion. “The foul and ghastly 
features of the grim idol,” “ the delusive meteor,” “the most 
infamous of cowards,” “loathsome hypocrisy”—these are 
some of the comments. And Sir Walter Scott said: “ But 
this is a poor devil, and cannot play the tyrant so rarely as 
Bottom the weaver proposed to do.” Such was the prevailing 
strain. There were, however, one or two who, like Hobhouse, 
did not contemplate the fall of a great man with feelings of 
exultation, or who, like H. Scott, could not easily forget 
Napoleon’s last words to his Old Guard. 

After a brief stay at Elba came the last bid for empire, the 
episode of the Hundred Days, the campaign of Waterloo, then 
St. Helena. For a short time after Waterloo Napoleon became 
almost a popular character, for England was flattered by his 
submission to her, and there was strong disapproval of the 
Government's action in sending him to St. Helena. During 
the exile voices were occasionally raised on his behalf, but it 
was not long ere he became a mere memory, and his death 
excited little interest. 

Mr. MacCunn deals with the contemporary military criti- 
cisms, and has an excellent final chapter on Napoleon's 
personal character, All classes hated him. Some thought him 
a vulgar tyrant: others a mere charlatan. “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Sir, was no gentleman,” said the Duke of 
Wellington, and this opinion was shared by many others. 
Lack of birth was, indeed, a grievous offence, also lack of 
manners, and it was on this basis of ungentlemanliness that 
the idea of the vulgar tyrant was built, with the amiable 
traits of revengefulness, savagery, conceit, and love of flattery. 
The Times could see nothing but the tyrant and the charlatan, 
and boldly asked the question, “ Are you or are you not con- 
vinced that Bonaparte is a bloodier villain than terms can give 
out?” That was the extreme view on the one side. Very few 
had a favourable opinion of Napoleon. But Lord Holland 
took an impartial view, which is summed up in his own 
quotation: “Jl avait le sentiment du Grand, mais non pas 
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celui du Beau.” Mr. H. Scott thought him the most amazing 
character in history, and prophesied that, after the death of 
prejudice and party spirit, his genuine character would be 
more justly appreciated. Hobhouse admired him as “the 
enlightened despot” and “the man of the age.” Byron 
spoke with two voices, but his mind was well fitted to 
understand Napoleon. He, like Hegel, caught a glimpse of 
the man as “ the world’s conqueror and the world’s exile.” 

Mr. MacCunn is rightly severe, we think, on the caricatures, 
most of which were deplorable efforts. “It has been re- 
marked,” he says, “that a statue should be raised to Gillray 
for his services towards the overthrow of Napoleon. It would 
be more to the point if he were hanged in effigy as the 
tradacer of his countrymen.” 





LETTERS OF AN ANTIQUARY.* 

Tus selection from the correspondence of Ralph Thoresby, 
author of the Ducatus Leodiensis and the Vicaria Leodiensis, 
and contributor to Gibson’s Camden, contains many points of 
interest, to which the limitations of space will not allow us to 
draw attention. But for one service—the inclusion of a 
number of letters from the Rev. George Plaxton—we must 
thank the Thoresby Society in extenso. Probably few even of 
those who have travelled long in the byways of literature 
know anything of George Plaxton. The solitary reference to 
him in a footnote to Boswell’s Johnson may well pass unnoticed, 
and the rest of what is known of him is to be found ina series 
of short articles in Notes and Queries and in the Rev. 
C.8. Colman’s History of Barwick-in-Elmet, the parish near 
Leeds in which “ Parson Plaxton” spent the declining years 
of his life. For our present purpose it will be enough to say 
that Plaxton was born about 1648, a Yorkshireman, became a 
Johnian and a protégé of the Gower family, took Orders, held 
several livings in Shropshire, and moved to Barwick in 1703, 
where he very soon made the acquaintance of his brother- 
antiquarian, Thoresby. Yet, in spite of the quietude of his 
life, Parson Plaxton was probably a well-known fignre in the 
North of England at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
A comic poem of his, called “ The Yorkshire Horseracers ” was 
widely circulated, and other works of a popular kind have been 
ascribed to him. He was, moreover, a man of learning, con- 
tributing to the Royal Society and corresponding with Hearne. 
But of all his works his letters are surely the most attractive. 
Parson Plaxton had that rarest of all gifts, the art of putting 
himself naturally and spontaneously on paper. He was evidently 
a man of literary instincts, whose favourite reading would, 
from internal evidence, seem to have been Butler’s Hudibras, 
and he was blest with an exuberant and playful fancy, which 
loved to toy with language, to make sport with his friends’ 
names, to toss and dandle the tiny humours of bis daily life, 
until, even at this distance of two centuries, they crow and 
smile upon us with an irresistible buoyancy. 

Plaxton soon found his way to the very heart of Thoresby’s 
circle at Leeds. The antiquary himself becomes the Parson’s 
“ Ralpho ” or his “dear Sydrophil,”’ and many letters speak of 
presents in keeping for Thoresby’s little son “Goggy.” Now 
it is ‘some pudding-timber and pyemortar” preserved at a 
time when the parsonage at Barwick is under repair, now it 
is a parcel of apples from the Barwick orchard, now a bushel 
of wheat to make him a pudding. If Thoresby leaves his 
friend long without an answer, Plaxton assails him with 
burlesque :— 

“TI am now satisfied that Ralph Thores: is dead, for had he 
been alive he would have seen me this frost, but he is certainly 
gone to the other world to discourse with Selden, Camden, 
Goltzius, Sir Simon d’Ewes, and other antiquaries. I hope he 
will meet Tom Corryat and other learned footpads in his travels 
and confer notes and compare shoes with them. I am sure 
that Sir John de Saevo Bosco will be glad to see him and so will 
old Paulinus de Leeds and the Merry Abbot of Kirkstall. I hope 
he will discourse with Robin Hood and get his pedigree and send 
us word who was Little John’s godfather. Had I known of his 
journy, I would have sent some materiall enquiries by him 
and writ a letter to our friends Fryar Bacon and honest Bungey. 
Eut Ralpho slipped away unknown to his friends. . . .” 

The letter is addressed: “ This to the Ghost of Mr. Ralph 
Thoresby, late of Leeds, to be left at the Sign of Methusalem’s 
bead in the Suburbs of Purgatory. Frank—Jo" Mandeville.” 
Another friend was the Rev. John Killingbeck, Vicar of 


* Letters to Ralph Thoresby. Vol. XXI. of the Publications of the Thoresby 
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Leeds, and an inveterate smoker, who is even more grossly 
abused in the matter of synonyms. “ Bishop of Orenoque,” 
“Old Fumigator,” “Famus,” “John Killingbeck with th 
9 6 ” e 
Golden Thumbs,” “ Don John Murderburn,” “ Puffenborongh,” 
“Father Puffindorp,” “John the Divine,” and “The Saak 
Vicar” are a few of the Parson’s favourites, while Mrs 
Killingbeck is flippantly entitled “ Mother Peachy,” ang the 
couple also appear as ¥ My dear fumigator and his sweet 
dumplia. ; Then there is Mr. Thornton, Recorder of Leeds, 
“The Christian lawyer,” “Lex,” “The Aprentis en Ley,” 
the “Minstrel”; another clergyman masquerades ag “ Vis” or 
“the bright angell of St. John’s,” another as “that rogue of a 
Post-meridian who isa very wagg, and one friend’s identity 
is successfully obscured by the sobriquet of “ Nemine contra. 
dicente,” while even the Parson’s own children are dismissed 
cheerfully with such phrases as “ My vermin are at York.” 
Indeed, Parson Plaxton’s was one of those curious minds jn 
which humour is so engrained that it must find a vent even 
when they are most serious. ‘I am pretty well in body,” he 
writes at the age of sixty-four, soon after the death of his wife, 
“but daily find the loss of my old woman.” In another letter 
he asks 

“for some learned newse.... Ihave not seon one Christian 
since Christmas nor confessed with anybody above a Talgol or a 
Trulla since you went to London. .. . Iam as dull as the weather 
and as foggy as the ayr and am only fit for a Russian conversa. 
tion: Demos has forsaken me, Bonaerges scorns mee, Atkinson 
is killed and Dr. Talbot gone to Heaven, so that my acquaintance 
is very short in this world: God send me some friends in the 
next.” 

Yet when he has occasion to be serious, no one can write more 
sweetly, more soberly, and with more true sympathy than 
Parson Plaxton. The following letter, written when poor 
Ralpho was suffering from the effects of some malicious 
scandal, may serve as an instance :— 

“ Ralpho,—Fret not thyself at evil-doers neither be thon angry 
at envious persons; had you been the first who had suffered from 
evill tongues, you might have had some occasion for your present 
concern. Remember, One greater than R. Th. was called a wine- 
bibber, a friend to publicans and sinners; all that malice or an 
enraged envy could suggest was said against him—and doth tho 
servant expect a better treatment than the Master found? Come, 
a good conscience and fair innocency is brave armour, and let the 
Whig dog say what he will, or surmize what his canker’s rancour 
can invent, your innocence and reputation is above his villainy. 
I never heed what the world says when it speaks falsley ; the crime 
is at the author’s door, not at mine. And now, good friend, possesse 
thy soul in patience, and to be revenged on hin, forgive him and 
pray for him, though he hath used thee despitefully.” 

It will have been seen from the quotations already given that 
our parson was not only blessed with a pleasant humour, but 
that he had besides a very genuine literary gift. His letters 
abound with choice, eloquent, and fantastic language. The 
most trivial sentences, even when least intelligible, have the 
true ring about them. ‘Farewell, Stricklander,” he writes on 
hearing that his friend has joined the party of the Whig 
candidate Strickland—“ repent and amend. They say your 
aldermen will fur their gowns with hare skins in token of 
their dependency.” And how arresting is this opening 
sentence of another letter :— 

“ Dear Wizzard,—I know you will frump if my man comes to 
Leeds without a letter to the old Conjurer, and, verily, Ralpho, I 
have very little to say or write to fillup an octavo page.“ Pray 
send me word how you do and what you are doing in this foggy 
weather,” he writes a little later. “ What news from the world of 
letters; what hard problems have been attaged of late; what 
difficult piece of learning battered ; what citadell of science st rmed, 
for I know little save my beads and my manuall.” 

And again :— 


“What is become of old Sydrophil? I cannot tell whethe: he 
be upon earth or gone to his beloved stars: none can tell me: it 18 
a secret in his own keeping. I have heard nothing from him 
since passive obedience was baited and the Homilies tried for 
their lives before the Bishop.” 


And for a final instance let us take a passage of traly Eliza 
bethan splendour :— 


Angell and the damsell Ri oda 
his lady, to the bright star of St. John’s, and Megg his hand 


“My service to St. Peter’s old 


made, to the worthy flagellater or schole Beadle, to Jo the 
Excellent Praetor’s brother, to the Standard of Mayors, the blue 
original Chief Magistrate, to Dr. Skelton and Panpharmager his 
brother leech, to Jacob Van Heimont, the man with the 
Mithiradate in his pocket, to John Kershaw the solic, to the 
Indian Marchant, to Adam Pirvey the Sallett monger, to thy 
wife and all thy domestique furniture from Ralph to Goggy, 


. ae Rnconameetll p 
to yourself and all the Caesars in your Cabinet. Farewell, dear 
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miner in hidden Treasures, thou restorer of antiqui- 
bisher of obsole things, thou brusher and cleanser of 
rkins, habergeons, gippons, and whittles. 


Ralph, thou 
ties, thou furbis! 
old trunk hose, je 
As for the subjects of the parson’s letters, they range over the 
whole field of antiquities, from coins of Salonina, the wife of 
Galienus, to Pope Joan’s slipper, which he honestly believed 
himself to possess ; from an investigation of the origin of hats 
to a disquisition on Florence wine (*“’tis a good wine but apt 
to prick. . . - ”). And whatever the theme the writing is equally 
yivacious. The editor of this selection tells us that there is a 
whole packet of Parson Plaxton’s letters extant. A volume 


of them would surely be certain of a welcome. 





AN IRISH HEROINE.* 


Mas. Hinxson has given us a volume which is as difficult to 
describe as it is delightful to read. Her reminiscences have 
few dates and scarcely a pretence at arrangement. At one 
moment they deal with the past of Irish Nationalism. At 
another they carry the reader into the atmosphere of the 
Gaelic League. At a third they place him in the London of 
the later “eighties.” And then in the final chapters the whole 
passion of the writer’s nature comes out in the tragedy of 
Mr. Parnell’s death. Yet if any one is tempted to put aside 
Twenty-five Years as simply a history of the Home Rule move- 
ment he will be wholly wrong. It is a book full of poetry and 
charm from end toend. The people among whom this part 
of Mrs. Hinkson’s life was passed have an individuality of 
their own which has not before been painted. The nest of 
Irish girls in which she grew up and the passionate friendships 
she formed have hardly a parallel in any other country. Itisa 
book to be commended for this special reason to every English 
reader. He will put it down with no change in his views of Irish 
politics, but with a new understanding of past and present in 
Ireland, and, it may be, with a new distrust of his own 
ability to judge them. Mrs. Hinkson starts with a chapter 
devoted to her father. “His mind in later years was an 
epitome of old Dublin. You could scarcely talk of any 
famous person or happening that it would not set him off on 
areminiscence.” It was from him that his daughter learned 
to live among “the tragical shades that elbow each other” 
in the streets about the Old Parliament House and Trinity 
College, about Daly’s Club House and Dublin Castle. But 
well as he knew Dublin, he had-been brought up in the glens 
of Wicklow, and he loved to tell his children of an Ireland 
beyond their memories, “the Ireland of the dances at the 
cross-roads, and all the old customs before the famine brought 
the death into the hearts of the people and the emigrant ships 
had carried them away.” In the Land League he took little 
interest. He had belonged to the old 48 party, and later 
on “was more in sympathy with Isaac Butt’s movement 
than with anything agrarian.” He was the right father 
for “Katharine Tynan,” and, unlike those among whom 
she grew up, he was greatly pleased with her early ventures 
into poetry, and proposed to frame the first balf-guinea cheque 
that she received for some verses in the Graphic. 
Literature early played a large part in Mrs. Hinkson’s life, 
and a part which met with much opposition. “In the late 
sixties and early seventies an extraordinary wave of puritanism 
passed over the Catholic Church in Ireland.” Under Cardinal 
Cullen the clergy set themselves to discourage the amusements 
of their flock. They swept away the old rural gaieties and 
put nothing in their place. It is to this that Mrs. Hinkson 
attributes the growth of the mariage de convenance in Ireland. 
Where young men and women have few or no opportunities 
of meeting marriages tend to be arranged by the parents. 
It was not only the “cross-road dances ” that were forbidden, but 
all dancing except quadrilles, even in private houses, and under 
this limitation “it may be imagined what a blight fell upon social 
life in Catholic Ireland.” The new movement affected even the 
little Katharine’s reading. Aurora Floyd was taken away from 
her, and her mother forbade all secular reading in Lent and dis- 
couraged it at other times. Here, however, her father stood 
her friend. He went on bringing books into the house, chiefly 
miscellaneous lots picked up at auctions,” and to these 
Katharine had usually free access. She read Miss Edge- 
worth, of whom her memory “is of a faded fashionable 
eighteenth-century atmosphere,” stories by Mrs. Gore and 


* Twenty-five Years: Reminiac " — 8 ae Eas 
ive 1 ears: Reminiscences. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H, A, Hinkson). 
London ; Smith, Elder, and Co, s [10s. ‘ba. net.) ‘inte = 








Mrs. Trollope, and, she thinks, Mansfield Park and Emma. 
But at that age “the great Jane was wasted” on her. In 
some interval when her mother’s eye was more than commonly 
withdrawn she even made acquaintance with Eugene Sue. 
When books failed her she seized on the Family Herald. “1 
used to pass under my mother’s unsuspecting gaze, stiff with 
papers which I had pushed up between my frock and my stays.” 
When thus laden she was usually on her way to a loft over a 
stable at the end of a narrow town garden. “There was generally 
a horse in the stable, but he was too much accustomed to 
the sight of a small girl ascending and descending by the 
small aperture above his head to take much notice.” The years 
from ten to fourteen were spent at a convent school in Drogheda. 
Here her secular reading was limited to such light literature 
as was admitted to the school library. This mainly consisted 
of Lady Georgina Fullerton’s novels, Miss Yonge’s Heir of 
Redelyffe, Newman's Callista, Wiseman’s Fabiola, and Adelaide 
Procter’s poems. These were read aloud by a nun for an hour 
or half-hour at night before prayers, and when she came to a 
passage of love-making “she would turn very red and laugh, 
or she would say with contempt that what followed was great 
nonsense.” The school-books were what had been in use a 
generation before. On one occasion, when the most capable 
of the teachers told her class that the source of the Nile bad 
never been discovered, Katharine broke in with “Oh yes, Dr. 
Livingstone discovered its source in Lake Victoria Nyanza.” 
Mother Alphonsus, “shaking her veil in contemptuous indig- 
nation,” asked: “And pray who is Dr. Livingstone?” (The 
fact that Speke, not Livingstone, discovered the source need 
not detain us here.) At Christmas the girls acted plays, male 
costume being represented by a short petticoat, a jacket, anda 
burnt-cork moustache. The more accurate the impersonation 
was the less the nuns liked it, and in one case “a somewhat 
daring swagger caused the greatest distress to the Reverend 
Mother and made a little scandal in the school.” But 
even in Irish convents there are changes. Mrs. Hinkson 
was lately present at a meeting of a girls’ debating society 
attached to a Hostel conducted by nuns for girl students at 
the National University, at which a paper was read on 
Coventry Patmore. This was followed by a discussion, which 
mainly turned on his theory of love. “One of us said to 
the delightful nun who had us in charge: ‘They seem to 
know a great deal about Love.’ ‘Ah, sure, they don’t,’ she 
said, her face twinkling; ‘ they only think they do.’ ” 

At the end of 1881 the young poetess became a politician. 
The Land League gave her no inspiration, but when a Ladies’ 
branch of it was started she became interested in it and soon 
found other girls like-minded with herself. They visited the 
political prisoners in Kilmainham and were introduced to 
Mr. Parnell. Then came the Black Sunday which saw 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
Two of her family had a strange accidental association with 
the crime. On that fatal evening a young brother and sister 
of hers were walking home through the quiet winding lanes 
which then lay between Dublin and Clondalkin, when they 
were nearly run down by a car-load of men, driven at a 
furious rate, and later, coming upon a little river, they 
found the same car pulled up on the bank and the men 


washing something in the stream. “They said afterwards , 


that the clear water had been slightly tinged with blood. 
They had seen the washing of the knives.” 

Mrs. Hinkson aptly describes her connexion with the Ladies’ 
Land League as being “in its friendships and affections, but 
not in its counsels.” Her devotion to Purnell was of a 
different order. Of personal knowledge of him she had 
hardly any. Her only interview with him, after Kilmainham 
was in May, 1889, when she met him at an evening party at Sir 
Charles Russell's house. It was an historical occasion, for he, 
Gladstone, and Randolph Churchill had dined there after the 
memorable breakdown of the Pigott forgeries. “I would not 
have approached him,” she writes, “only Wilfrid Meynell led 
me up to him. His eye fell upon me and I am quite sure bis 
face brightened. .. . Was it with some premonition of the 
passionate loyalty that would have died for him in a day to 
be?” He told her that he remembered her perfectly, and had 
been reading her poems. In the November of the following 
year came the O'Shea divorce case. “It was no great sur- 
prise to anyone who had their ears and eyes open... . It 
appeared to us that this great and lonely man had had, for 
him, the irreparable misfortune of falling in love with a 
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woman who was a wronged and deserted wife. There was no 
betrayal of a friend, no breaking up of a home, none of the 
bad features that usually accompany such cases.” Strange 
as it may seem, this essentially sophistical view kept “many 
devout Catholic Irish women, to whom the sensual sin is 
the one thing abhorred,” true to their hero. It certainly 
had this effect on “Katharine Tynan.” She quotes from 
some American newspaper the impressions she wrote for it 
of the meeting at the Rotunda on December 10th, 1890, to 
welcome Parnell back to Dublin after the struggle in Committee 
Room No. 15, and from memory the alternate captures and 
recaptures of United Ireland, with Father Healy’s joke about 
the forcible expulsion of Matthew Bodkin, the Anti-Parnellite 
editor. ‘“‘ Sure it was foretold in Scripture,’ he said when he 
heard the news. ‘Not really, Father?’ ‘Oh, bedad it was. Don’t 
you remember, And the lot fell upon Matthias?’ ” Her excite- 
ment was stimulated and maintained by much anonymous 
abase, and by a resolution passed at a country meeting, with 
the parish priest in the chair, recording the “condemnation 
and scorn of brazen-faced Katharine Tynan for having joined 
Parnell’s infamous League.” But it was a bad time for a 
Parnellite who was also a good Roman Catholic. The great 
body of the clergy were on the other side. Anti-Parnellite 
sermons were preached in many churches every Sunday morn- 
ing, and sometimes the Parnellite men in the congregation 
walked out. On one occasion seven men stood up and left the 
church, whereupon the priest “remarked while they were still 
within hearing, ‘There go the Seven Deadlies.’” Still, Mrs. 
Hinkson can say, as she looks back at them, “ Ab, they were 
good days. One lived every hour of them,” and she is always 
anxious to find any trace of better feeling inan opponent. She 
forgave one Anti-Parnellite “ because during all the bitter time 
he was bringing Parnellite papers to a nun who was an ardent 
Parnellite.” But what gave her most joy was Sir William 
Butler’s declaration : ‘‘ The people who have betrayed a leader 
like Parnel! will never make a nation” !—unless it were the 
chambermaid at a Dublin hotel who, when she was staying 
there a couple of years ago on a wet October Sunday 
—the anniversary of Parnell’s funeral—said: “I was only a 
slip, but I followed him all the same. The skies were cryin’ 
for him and they’ve cried ever since. Sure, why wouldn't 
they? It was the worst day we ever had when we lost him.” 

We have dealt only with the Irish part of Mrs. Hinkson’s 
volume because it is the most original element in her 
reminiscences. But readers who care more for literary 
matters will find much that is interesting about them both in 
Dublin and in London. 





CHRISTINA OF DENMARK.* 
Tue Duchess Christina is an excellent subject for that kind 
of historical biography of which Mrs. Ady was one of the 
pioneers; and in which she bas had so many followers and 
imitators. Some of these, as reviewers know too well, have 
signally failed to fulfil the chief requirements in work of this 
kind: that it should be drawn from original sources, correct 
and clear as history and penetrating as biography. Other 
points, such as breadth of view and picturesqueness in setting 
forth, seem to be more easily reached. But no one who is 
familiar with Mrs. Ady’s work can question her superiority 
to most of the writers who have taken the same line, and her 
present book shows no falling off in quality. We find our- 
selves on intimate terms with a number of distinguished persons 
in that world of the Renaissance which Mrs. Ady has to some 
extent made her own: a world in which Christina of Denmark, 
Duchess of Milan and Lorraine, was for many years one of 
the central figures; influential by force of example, a good 
woman in a bad time. As in former books dealing with the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Mrs. Ady is a little apt to 
sacrifice high lights and deep shadows to a somewhat 
monotonous level of quiet daylight, hardly natural when the 
eustomary morals and manners of Christina’s days are con- 
sidered. This mode of treatment is better, no doubt, than a 
sensational exaggeration of evil; and it may probably repre- 
sent with truth the atmosphere, the attitude of mind, in which 
Christina and her contemporaries looked at life and at each 
other. Their world was not to them the hard and brilliant 
scene, with its background of cruelty and spiritual wickedness, 
which we associate with Tudors, Valois, Sforza, Medici. It 





* Christinaof Denmark, Duchess of Milan and Lorraine: 1522-1590, By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs, Ady). London: John Murray. [18s, net. } 





was rather a world which had to be tolerated and 
governed by practical rules of selfishness, ambitio 
unquestioned right of the strongest, where the bad 
and the good submitted as a matter of course, yet 
might find an uncertain share of domestic happiness and 
peace in the centre of the storm. These people did not 
know security ; therefore, as Mrs. Ady represents them, they 
lived fairly well without it. And the best among them 

such as Christina, were undoubtedly honoured, alike by bad 
and good. 

We all know the Duchess Christina by Holbein’s statel 
portrait in the National Gallery, painted for Henry VIII 
when the King was seriously thinking of making her his 
fourth wife, in succession to June Seymour. Christina was 
then a girl of sixteen, but already, as “the Widow of Milan,” 
a figure of some importance in European politics, and her 
second marriage, like her first, depended on the will of her 
uncle, Charles V. Fortunately for her, it did not suit hig 
plans that she should marry the King of England. To this 
she owed her escape, but also to the clever delays and hesita. 
tions of her aunt and guardian, Queen Mary of Hungary, 
Regent of the Netherlands, who, moved by the more human 
motives of love of her niece and horror of Henry, played 
with the English Ambassador till the critical moment wag 
past. Christina, with the “ singular good countenance,” the 
“marvellous good brownish face,” the mingling of steady 
majesty and merry humour which strike one in the portrait 
of the girl, and which afterwards developed into the dignified 
beauty of one of the handsomest women in Europe as she 
appears, a grandmother, in the Prado at Madrid, was certainly 
a contrast, in looks as in mind, to poor Anne of Cleves. 

North, South, and Central Europe sbared in Christina: she 
was, so to speak, a reigning lady in each. Her father was the 
brilliant but unlucky Christian IL, King of Denmark, from 
whom she inherited little but the barren and disputed title of 
Queen of Denmark, with something, perhaps, of the coolness, 
strength, and sweetness of the North. Her mother was 
Isabella of Habsburg, daughter of Philip, King of Spain; 
granddaughter of the Emperor Maximilian; sister of Charles V., 
of Ferdinand (afterwards Emperor), of Eleanor, first Queen 
of Portugal, then of France; of Mary, Queen of Hungary, 
and of Katherine, Queen of Portugal. After their father’s 
death, the elder children, Isabella among them, were brought 
up in Flanders under the care of their famous aunt Margaret 
of Austria, Duchess of Savoy and Regent of the Netherlands. 
To this same guardianship, a few years later, were committed 
the three exiled children of the deposed King of Denmark, when 
Queen Isabella, broken-hearted, died young at Malines. Thus 
the young Christina was brought under that powerful 
Habsburg family influence which, as Mrs. Ady makes so 
clear, ruled the whole of her after life. 

The short story of Christina’s Italian marriage reads like a 
romance, though it was the result of careful diplomatic 
arrangements on the part of Charles V. By giving a Princess 
of his own family to the last Sforza Duke, the Emperor 
ensured the loyalty of Milan to his new Italian League and 
deprived France of a footing in Italy. Francesco Sforza, the 
son of Lodovico il Moro, was an invalid, old before his time, 
but in fact nearly thirty years older than his bride of thirteen. 
Christina entered Milan—“ a vision more divine than human,” 
wrote an admiring spectator—in the glory of an Italian May. 
Everything smiled upon her. The bridegroom, though grey- 
haired and leaning on a stick, was handsome, amiable, and 
cultivated. Beloved by his subjects, he knew how to win the 
affection of his young wife, and his extreme kindness and 
courtesy made the few months of her Milanese marriage & 
happy memory to Christina. Soon after the death of Francesco 
she made her long journey back to Brussels, to the care of her 
faithful aunt; but though most of her life and all her family 
interests were henceforth bound up in Flanders and Lorraine, 
so much of her heart remaixed in Italy that she chose Tortona, 
her Milanese dower city, as the refuge and home of her last 
years. 

Many were the suitors who beset Charles V. with proposals 
for the hand of “the Widow of Milan.” Henry VIII. has been 
already mentioned: by the way, tradition, if not history, 
credits Christina with the saying that, “ unfortunately, she 
had only one head; if she had possessed two, one might 
have been at His Majesty's disposal.” Duke William of 
Cleves was a likely candidate till he displeased Queen Mary 
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e Emperor by accepting the succession to the Duchy 
Francis I. and Queen Eleanor offered their 
son, Charles of Angouléme, but the rivalry, oe 
breaking into war, between France and the Empire, dis- 
inclined Charles V. to this alliance. Another French suitor 

Antoine de Bourbon, Duc de Vendéme, who afterwards 

pewter Jeanne d’Albret and was the father of Henry of 

one Christina’s own young fancy, it seems, was fixed on 

René Prince of Orange. But she was fortunate, after all, in 
her uncle’s choice of Francis, Duke of Bar, heir of the Duke 
of Lorraine, whom he succeeded three years later; a charming 
and intelligent young man only five years older than herself. 
“My husband treats me so kindly, and has such great affec- 
tion for me, that I am the happiest woman in the whole world,” 
she wrote in the early days of her marriage. In four years, 
at the age of twenty-three, she was again a widow. Francis 
of Lorraine died of one of the lingering, mysterious sick- 
nesses Which those times often attributed to poison, and the 
Duchess Christina was left guardian of her infant son, Duke 
Charles III., and her daughter Renée. Another daughter, 
Dorothea, was born a few months after the Duke’s death. 

By his last will Francis had appointed Christina Regent of 
Lorraine; an office which was shared by her brother-in-law, 
Nicolas, Count of Vaudemont and Bishop of Metz, a young 
Prince who soor threw off his Orders and married three times. 
His loyalty to Christina, in the troublesome times that followed, 
has been much questioned ; but Mrs. Ady defends him from 
anything worse than weakness and lack of courage. The 
bravest and the wisest, either of men or women, must have 
found the post of Regent a most thankless and impossibly 
difficult one. Lorraine lay between the two great Powers of 
France and the Empire, always enemies, and frequently at 
war. The province had nothing to hope from the good faith 
and generosity of either of the young Duke’s great uncles, 
Charles V. and Francis I., or of his successor Henry II.; and 
it was only their rivalry, sometimes not even that, which kept 
Lorraine territory intact. Christina did her best, and very 
nobly, for her adopted country. Again she was persecuted 
with offers of marriage. Still very young, and handsomer than 
ever, she was courted, says Mrs. Ady, 

“by several of the most illustrious personages and bravest captains 
of the age. She smiled on all her suitors in turn, and gave them 
freely of her friendship, but remained true to her resolve to live for 
her children alone, and took for her device a solitary tower with 
doves fluttering round its barred windows, and the motto Accipio 
nullas sordida turris aves . . . as a@ symbol of perpetual widowhood.” 

For some years Christina ruled, greatly beloved, in 
Lorraine. But her Imperial sympathies were against her 
when Henry II, in 1551, declared war against the failing 
power of Charles V. and practically occupied Lorraine, driving 
her into exile and, harder still, carrying off the young Duke 
to be educated in France. It was not till after Henry's death, 
when the House of Lorraine, in the person of Mary of Guise, 
Queen of Scotland, had given a daughter to be Queen of 
France, that Christina returned to Nancy, once more to act 
as Regent for her son. The interval had been full of trials 
and disappointments. Her claim to succeed her aunt as 
Regent of the Netherlands had been set aside by Philip II. in 
favour of his illegitimate sister, Margaret of Parma, a woman 
far less worthy of such a position. But in many ways the 
unkind and ungenerous treatment she received from Philip 
embittered Christina’s regret for the abdication of the great 
Emperor. “Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” the 
Duchess had, but hardly ever the high consideration, the place 
in European politics befitting her Royal birth, remarkable 
talents, and noble character. 
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RECENT VERSE.* 
It would be hard to find poets more opposite in poetical 
temperament than the two who come first on our list. Mr. 
Binyon not inappropriately dedicates his new book to Mr. 
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Robert Bridges, for he has much of the Laureate’s exact 
scholarship and fine conscience. He calls it Auguries,' mean- 
ing thereby, as we read him, that he offers not robust and 
rounded verses, but guesses and half-caught visions, “shadowy 
recollections,” the work rather of a seer than a “ maker.” The 
sober melody of his verse is always perfectly attuned to his 
thought, and often it seems to attain the delicate insubstan- 
tiality of music :— 
“ Strangeness of longing, beauty, pain! 
I was aware 
Of all your secret, soft as rain, 
In the dim air. 
For life it was that sang aloud 
To the lone dew, 
Brave in the night and sweet in the cloud; 
My heart knew.” 
For those who have the key to his secret world Mr. Binyon ts 
a singer with the true magic. He can give us wonderful 
silver-point pictures in town and country, where each detail 
contributes to the impression. “Thunder on the Downs,” 
for instance, has the fidelity of a chapter of Richard Jefferies, 
and “The Tram” shows this lover of beauty an adept likewise 
at the grimmest ugliness. But the pictures are never drawn 
for their own sake, for the whole world to him is matter for 
his subtle meditations. His simplest verses carry a weight of 
thought. And though he is a searcher rather than a finder. 
one who is waiting till 
* All this crust of sense shall break 
And the world of wonder pierce us through,” 
yet there is a grave comfort in his quest. His faith is as 
sincere and resolute as Wordsworth’s, and the close of 
“Malham Cove”’ is not only fine poetry, but true philosophy, 
Mr. Noyes in The Wine-Press* has selected several tales of 
horror from the Balkan War, which he uses as a text from 
which to preach a peace crusade to the nations. The book is 
full of his splendid rhetoric, his lilting and torrential rhythms, 
and his power of high-coloured picturesqueness; but we 
cannot feel that he is completely successful. There can be no 
question of his furious sincerity; perhaps he is too much in 
earnest to escape the numerous pitfalls from which his 
Muse is always in danger. The real tragic irony of the 
situation with which he deals is the split among the Balkan 
Allies, but this seems to be less in the foreground than the 
ordinary horrors of war, which are not in themselves neces- 
sarily an argument for Mr. Noyes’s gospel. It seems to us 
that, in spite of many fine things, the total effect of the book 
is unsatisfactory; the drama hovers on the edge of melodrama, 
and the pictures have something of the crude rapidity of a 
kinematograph. 

Lady Margaret Sackville and Mr. Alfred Williams make 
another interesting contrast. The first® has little to learn so 
far as the mere literary side of her art is concerned. She is 
amazingly accomplished. A quick sense of beauty, the love 
of the best in literature, and a perfect ear for cadences give 
every line a curious perfection. She tells the old classical 
stories of Syrinx, Phaedra, and Orpheus, generally with some 
added subtlety ; and she has tales of her own, too, such as 
“The Victim” and “ The Flight,” which are remarkable for 
their imaginative strength. One or two of her lyrics, like 
“ Quando veniret ver meum,” are exquisite in fancy and music. 
Almost all that she has written is lovely, but nothing is quite 
final; the pieces have the air of exercises in moods from 
which the writer stands somewhat aloof. Technically, too, 
she is inclined to overuse certain beautiful and uncommon 
epithets till they become a little trite. Her fault, if it bea 
fault, is that she is too literary, too steeped in the thoughts 
and dreams of others, too apt to seek her material from art, 
so that what she gives usis rather a skilled version of an old 
theme than a new tale or song. Mr. Alfred Williams’s Cor 
Cordium,‘ without a tithe of Lady Margaret Sackville’s skill, 
is impressive from its sheer sincerity. Here is a man who 
Methuen and Co. [2s. 6d, net. }— (13) Swallow-Flights. : By Nora C. Usher 
The Author, 26 College Road, Isleworth.—(14) Irish Poems. By Katharine 
Tynan. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [3s, 6d. net.])——(15) Madge Linsey, 
and other Poems. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. Dublin: Maunsel and Co. [ls, 
net. ]——(16) The Secret Hill, By Ruth and Celia Duffin. Same publishers and 
price.—-—(17) Trishry. By Joseph Campbell. Same ers [2s. 6d. net. ] 
——(18) Broad-Sheet Ballads, ith an Introduction by Padraic Colum. Same 
publishers and price.—— (19) The Master. By W.G. Hole. London: Erskine 
Macdonald. [2s. 6d. net. |——(20) Echoes. By Sir Donald MacAlister, K.C.B. 
Glasgow : J. MacLehose and Sons. [ 2s. 6d. net. }——(21) Lyrics from the Chinese, 
By Helen Waddell. London: Constable and Co. [2s. 6d. net.) ——(22) Founded 


on Fiction. By Lady Sybil Grant. London: Mills and Boon. [3s. 6d. net.}——~ 
(23) Lanyard Lyrics. By R. P. Keigwin. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





2s. 6d. net.]|——(24) Sa Muse S'Amuse. By Wilfrid Blair. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. [ 3s. 6d. net.] 
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writes because it is a joy to him to set down first-hand 
experiences. He has the courage to be old-fashioned in 
style. The autobiographical poems, “ Historia Cordis ” and 
“Retrospection,” suggest no writer more modern than 
Cowper. The serious manliness and good sense of these 
pieces are qualities so rare in the verse of to-day that when 
we find them they have a sort of exotic piquancy. The lyrics 
are real lyrics, sometimes trite, often jingly, but always 
suggesting music and dancing feet, and there are times when 
Mr. Williams wears with grace the mantle of the Jacobeans, as 
in “ Blame you me?” and “ All things delight in sleep.” Here 
are two stanzas as a proof of his quality :—~ 
“ All things delight in sleep, 
Morning to eve inclines, 
Slowly the purple-woven shadows creep, 


And heaven moves onward with its myriad signs 
Above the watery deep. 


At noon among the hills, 

The shepherd makes complaint, 
At even, to the murmur of soft bells, 

Leads his flock downward to the valley faint 
Witk blowing daffodils.” 

Mr. Drinkwater and Mr. Phillimore provide still another 
pair of contrasts. Mr. Drinkwater,’ whose admirable work we 
have often praised, is ardent, receptive, felicitous, and not too 
emulous of strange metres and odd conceptions. His music 
and his thought are alike of the centre. In poems sach as 
“Sealed” and “ Reckoning” he gives us lyrics which have not 
forgotten that melody is the essence of the lyrical, and such a 
picture as “ In Lady Street” is wholly charming. His series of 
poems, “ Cromwell,” is less successful. His blank verse is too 
languid to represent the stress of battle, and the rugged 
figure of the Protector is scarcely reproduced in his sedate 
and finished pictures. His paraphrase of Cromwell’s words 
after Edgehill is really less poetical than the prose original 
Only in the closing scenes do we feel the grandeur of that 
epic career. But let us hasten to praise the “ Epilogue ” :— 

“But if you are immoderate men, 
Zealots of joy, the salt and sting 
And savour of life upon you—then 
We call you to our counselling. 


And we will hew the holy boughs 
To make us level rows of oars, 
And we will set our shining prows 
For strange and unadventured shores, 


Where the great tideways swiftliest run 
We will be stronger than the strong, 
And sack the cities of the sun, 
And spend our booty in a song.” 


Mr. Phillimore,® as Mr. Masefield points out in his introduc- 
tion, has the quality of personality. He is always interesting, 
even when he is crabbed and fantastic. Here is none of the 
ordinary buoyancy of poetry, but an odd critical faculty, 
quick to note the ironies of life, impatient of make-believe, but 
strong ina kind of saturnine happiness. It is bracing, anti- 
septic work, and we welcome his originality. “The Epic of 
Peat,” “A Confession,” and “Sir Breuse sans Pitie” are good 
examples of his talent; better still is the “Invocation to 
Milton,” and the fine poem beginning “To us she was a 
beautiful thing.” Another side of life, a gay, whimsical side, 
is to be found in his poems about children, “ Dunwich,” and 
especially “ To all Land Children,” where the point of view is 
true and uncommon :— 
“T would rather play with a conger-eel, 

If only because such a beast can feel 

When I pinch his tail, than with all tho flowers 

That do nothing but grow through the livelong hours.” 

Mr. Gorell Barnes in Love Triumphant? has for the chief 
motive of his song the passion for immortality, which is 
exemplified in his title-poem, and more beautifully in “ Life.” 
He has some good sonnets, and a stately ode, “Toa Bank of 
Primroses,” and he sings with grace and vigour such themes 
as coal and the express train. Mr. Gerald’s In Gray and 
Gold® is a pleasant collection of musical and cultivated verses, 
and in one, “The Reaper’s Song,” he achieves a haunting 
and uncommon melody. His sonnets, too, are excellent in 
thought and workmanship. It is idle to commend to 
readers of the Spectator the delightful songs of Miss Fox 
Smith. Her Songs in Sail® are true chanties, with their 
outland rhythms and clear directness as of the singing voice. 
She has many notes: the eternal Wanderlust of “ The 





Se 
Traveller” and “The Old Whale”; the faraway macin ss 
“The Coast of Barbary”; the hb i > Y magic of 
y ; the homesickness of “The Lone 
Road Home” and “News from the North”; the delicate 
imaginative charm of “ Romance ” and “ Ghosts in a Garden . 
In Miss Fox Smith’s verses the fancy and the tune are alike 
wholly satisfying, and he must be a dull soul who does not for 
long carry these gypsy rhythms in his head. Mrs. Eden’s 
Bread and Circuses® shows high skill in two very different 
forms—humour and satire on the one hand, and a tender and 
subtle observation of childhood on the other. In the first 
vein we have “ A Lady of Fashion on the Death of her Doo” 
and other topical skits, and the brilliant “'To a Town Crier” 
and “The Vegeturian’s Daughter.” In the second there are 
the Betsey-Jane poems, all so delightful that we shall not 
particularize, and the poignant “Epitaph on a Child.” [ 
give further proof of versatility she prints a stately elegy. 
Mrs. Eden has many gifts, but not the least is her command 
of terse and epigrammatic verse, which bears an eighteenth. 
century polish :— 
“ How pitiful you scan the vagabond 

Who cries his ferns as though each arid frond 

Sprang from his arid heart, 

And list the lamentable sweep complain, 

Urging in wrath against the slanting rain 

The sable of his cart.” 

Mr. Vere-Hodge in Pantoia™ has many pleasant exercises 
in various modes, and one poem, “ The Flying Man,” which 
is probably the first to tell in verse of any literary value of an 
aviator’s experiences. In At Ozford® a distinguished historian 
abandons prose for verse which is permeated throughout 
with a sense of history brought into close touch with the 
present. “At Carlisle” is a good instance, and Mr. Henderson 
does not lack, as “ Surrender ” shows, a spice of honest wrath 
and wholesome satire. The Oxford which he draws for us is 
no fairy city, but a place of homely doubts and disappointments; 
but both in his realism and his fancy there is a large and 
manly wisdom. Miss Nora Usher's Swallow Flights” is a book 
of little lyrics, very simple and tuneful, and her poem on the 
death of the late King, “ The Final Peace,” is one of the best 
of the many tributes that we have seen. 

Of the five Irish volumes on our list, “ Katharine Tynan’s” 
Trish Poems™ stands first in accomplishment. She has few 
notes and many mannerisms, but in a peculiar limpid grace 
she has no equal. “The Green Ribbon,” “The Ass Speaks,” 
“Thanksgiving,” and “ Light” show at its best her gentle 
mysticism and the delicacy and chime of her rhythms. Beauti- 
ful, tooy are the memorial verses on George Wyndham :— 

“Traveller from the realms of gold, 
Sidney’s brother, Raleigh’s twin, 
From this cynic world and old 
Some strange jest hath placed him in, 
Eldorado and the morn 
Unto these he shall return.” 
We prefer some of the shorter pieces in Mrs. Sigerson 
Shorter’s Madge Linsey” to the title-poem, especially such 
lyrics as “ Build no Roof-tree” and “ The Spies,” and the fine 
ballad note of “The Nameless One.” The authors of The 
Secret Hill © dvaw their inspiration, like “ Moira O'Neill,” from 
the glens of Antrim, and they have to the full that sense of 
loss and distance, that consciousness of the unseen accom- 
paniments of life, which we find in the best Celtic poetry. 
“The Mad Mother’s Song,” “Mother of Exiles,” “Little 
Things,” “Padraig,” and very especially “God's Fool,” are 
fine in themselves and full of abundant promise. Mr. Joseph 
Campbell’s Irishry" is a set of sketches of types of occupa- 
tion and character in Ireland, done with insight and subtlety 
and with rare beauty of phrase. “The Cobbler,” the three 
poems called “ Priests,” “ The Orangeman,” and “ The News- 
paper-Seller,” are cunningly etched portraits, in which every 
atom of detail tells, and the whole is lifted into poetry by 
some sudden dramatic word or cadence. Mr. Padraic Colum 
has done a good work in his Broad-Sheet Ballads,"* for he has 
saved from forgetfulness many great and delightful songs and 
given us authentic texts of some more familiar. There are 
all sorts—pastoral, amorous, bacchanalian, political, and the last 
are the best. Men of all parties may take pleasure in the 
manly and downright “Boyne Water,” the stirring “ Shan 
Van Vocht,” the profoundly humorous “ Peeler and the Goat, 
and the unforgettable “ Wearin’ o’ the Green,” surely the 
most haunting song ever inspired by politics. 
There is only one drama on our list, Mr. W. G. Hole’s The 
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Master,” which, as Mr. Stephen Phillips notes in his Introduc- 


tion, is more in the nature of a masque. It attempts to chow 
the reception which Christ might have met at the hands of the 
Church in the seventeenth century—how all the clouds of 
doubt and suspicion which existed in Judaea must have been 
roduced by the official guardians of the Christian faith. 
It is a striking conception, elaborated with great reticence and 

wer ond a quick sense of beauty. Not the least dramatic 
element is the silence of Christ. Sir Donald MacAlister has 
done well to reprint his Echoes,” in which he translates from 
and into Scots, Gaelic, German, French, Norse, Welsh 
Romani, and modern Greek. Before such a talent the 
unlettered critic can only bow his head, but he can at least 
admire the skill of the German versions of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and the delightful Scots verses. Sir Donald 
MacAlister writes the Doric with an ease and an idiomatic 
vigour which are all too rare to-day north of Tweed. Miss 
Waddell’s Lyrics from the Chinese,” some of them dating 
from the twelfth century B.c., are interesting historically and 
not less interesting as poetry. She gives us the oldest drinking 
song in the world, an early version of Omar's philosophy of 
the rose, and a song of the rights of woman some centuries 
before the Christian era. How much is Chinese and how 
much the translator we do not know, but the poetic value 
of these little poems is very high. 

Last on our list come three books of humorous verse. Lady 
Sybil Grant's Founded on Fiction is a collection of modern 
Bab Ballads, skilfully rhymed and full of a not too recon- 
dite fun, the spirit of which is admirably caught by Mr. 
George Morrow's illustrations. Mr. Keigwin’s Lanyard 
Lyrics® is concerned with the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
and much of it may be occult to the general reader; 
but anyone can appreciate the vigour of the pieces and 
the ballad of Rugby football, “The Sport of Circum- 
stances,” is one of the not very large list of good verses 
inspired by that noble game. Mr. Wilfrid Blair’s Sa Muse 
S'Amuse * stands on a plane by itself. Ina day when much 
good humorous verse is written Mr. Blair need fear few rivals. 
His parody of Stevenson, “An M.P.’s Garden of Verses,” is 
delightful in its cool audacity and its exact echo of famous 
eadences. Admirable, too, is the series inspired by his friend 
“Thomas,” especially “Trés Sec”; the agreeable insanity of 
“The Honse on Holiday” ; the cricket match done in the epic 
style; Stalky’s school-song in his maker’s manner; and that 
masterpiece of ingenuity, “ Potted Parnassus.” We quote one 
siately sonnet, “ Sartorial” :— 


rep 


“Dear Sir, yet once more must we pluck the pen, 
And once more write you with fore’d fingers rude, 
Bitter constraint compels us to allude 

To what has doubtless passed from out your ken, 
To wit, the Summer Suit @ £5-10-0, 
Supplied long since: for, till we must intrude, 
We leave the dreadless debtor unpursued, 
Being all-patient with our gentlemen. 
The goods decay, the goods decay and fade; 
Ay, after many a summer even our 
Superior fabrics lose their pile and pass. 
Our patience passes, too: we must be paid 
Forthwith, Dear Sir; else wholly from our power 
This goes into Another’s hand. Alas!” 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE LOEB CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY.” 

Dio’s Roman History. Translated by E. Cary. 9 vols. 
Vol 1—Suetonius, Translated by J. C. Rolphe. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. “The Loeb Classical Library.” (W. Heinemann. 
5s. net per vol.)—Dr. Cary’s version of Dio Cassius is 
based on one by H. B. Foster (1905-6), which was the 
first to appear in English, and his text is founded (as 
indeed it was bound to be) on the now standard work of 
Boissevain. Dio’s value as an historian is somewhat impaired 
vy his inveterate tendency to rhetoric and his marked 
monarchical bias, and it is (says Professor Cary) chiefly to 
his popularity with the Byzantines that we owe the pre- 
servation of the large mass of his history which has survived. 
None the less, one can be thankful to the editors of this most 
useful series for giv ing us convenient access to this work. In 
some respects, perhaps, the edition a little underrates its sub- 
ject, for Dio was enabled by his official position (he was twice 


Consul, besides acting as Proconsul in Africa) to write with 
unusual authority, due in part, as the later books of his history 
show, to his familiarity with official records. With Suetonius’s 
Lives of the Caesars we are on more familiar ground. The 
editors have preferred to have a new version made rather than 
to reprint the famous one of Philemon Holland. And in some 
ways this is to be regretted, for Holland's translation is 
unapproachable in the matter of style (though the style is 
Holland and not Suetonius) and remarkably accurate. But 
Dr. Rolphe provides a careful and scholarly version which 
should be widely read. 








COMMON-SENSE IN LAW. 

Common-Sense in Law, By Professor Paul Vinogradoff. 
“The Home University Library.” (Williams and Norgate. 
ls. net in cloth; 2s. 6d. net in leather gilt.\—It is surely 
significant of the modern scientific attitude that we should 
find Professor Vinogradoff, whose life has been devoted 
to the study of legal history, chosen to contribute a volume 
on jurisprudence to this excellent series. Nor is the title 
which Professor Vinogradoff has given to his book less 
significant. The volume analyses the many theories as to the 
nature of law which jurists have held in various ages—tke 
theory of a fundamental law of nature; the Austinian view 
(derived from Hobbes), which made law depend for its exist- 
ence on the sanction of the Sovereign; the view of Kant, 
who thought 
individual constraint) was the attainment of general free- 
dom ; and of Jhering, who maintained that it was the State 
delimitation of individual interests. Professor Vinogradoff sub- 
stitutes “volition” for “interest” in Ihering’s definition, and 
defines law as “a set of rules imposed and enforced by society 
with regard to the attribution and exercise of power over 
persons and things.” The definition is perhaps a little vague, 
but Professor Vinogradoff knows too much of the way in 
which law bas actually come into being to commit himself to 
any very definite dogma. Although evidently well versed in 
foreign systems and the work of Continental theorists, he 
writes primarily as a student of our own law—a student, 
moreover, of its practical workings; and the best chapters in 
the book are perhaps those which deal with legislation, 
custom, judicial precedent, and equity, as sources of the 
English corpus juris. 


that the object of law (the submission to 


THE LAND OF 
The Land of Open Doors. By J. Burgon Bickersteth. 
With Foreword by Earl Grey. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Earl Grey tells us in his appreciative 
foreword that Mr. Bickersteth was in 1913 a lay member of 
the Archbishops’ Mission in Western Canada, who was 
“endeavouring, with the courage and disinterestedness of a 
soldier leading a forlorn hope, to meet the spiritual require- 
ments of the settlers and the men engaged in construction 
work of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway.” His letters, of 
which this remarkable book is composed, “reveal with the 
vividness of a cinematograph the privations, sufferings, 
tragedies, and comedies inseparable from the lives of those 
whose adventurous spirit has led them to undertake the initial 
spade-work upon the foundations of a future civilization which, 
it is hoped, will some day make Western Canada renowned for 
noble living and for high ideals.” We quite agree with Earl 
Grey’s high estimate of the merits of this unassuming but 
extremely readable book. 


OPEN 
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THE PORT BOOKS OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Port Books of Southampton, 1427-1430. Transcribed 
and Edited by Paul Studer. (Southampton: Cox and 
Sharland. 15s. 9d. net.)\—The Southampton Record Society 
is now in its eighth year of existence, and has issued fifteen 
volumes of great local and general interest. In the latest of 
these Professor Studer—who has recently been translated 
from Hartley University College, at Southampton, to the 
Taylorian Chair at Oxford—adds to the good work which he 
bas already done for the Society by making a fresh incursion 
into the Muniment Room of the Corporation. He has thus 
brought to light a manuscript volume from the hand of Robert 
Florys, who was Water-Bailiff or Receiver of Petty Customs 








at Southampton when the old port was in the zenith of its 
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long-forgotten glory. No less than thirteen large merchant 
vessels belonged to the port in the days of Robert Florys, 
besides sixteen smaller ships—not to speak of others which are 
not mentioned by Florys, but which Professor Studer shows 
good reason for believing in. The accounts now published 
throw much light on English trade and social needs in the 
days of Joan of Are. 








NOTABLE WOMEN IN HISTORY. 


Notable Women in History. By Willis J. Abbot. (Greening 
and Co. 16s. net..—Mr. Abbot thinks that no one can read 
his sketches of seventy famous women without “ appreciating 
some of the heights to which the feminine mind is capable of 
rising and the infinite variety of its flights.” The author 
frankly expresses his complete sympathy with the women who 
are “striving for equality of opportunity and equal rewards 
for like service for both the sexes.” Whilst disclaiming any 
propagandist intention, he evidently hopes that the contem- 
plation of his gallery of notable women may do some service 
to the feminist cause. His book is “the answer given by the 
world’s history for two thousand years to the suggestion that 
woman is not fitted to play a part in its affairs.’ We are not 
at all sure that the leaders of the feminist movement will 
thank him for an answer which seems to place Agrippina 
and Madame du Barry on the same footing as Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 








A HISTORY OF CHESS. 


A History of Chess. By H. J. R. Murray. (Clarendon 
Press. 38s. net.)—This work of stupendous learning shows an 
hereditary capacity for patient research. Mr. Murray has 
done for chess what his distinguished father has done for the 
English language; he has given us a standard work of 
reference which may be supplemented, but can hardly be 
superseded. The first half of his book deals with the Asiatic 
origins of chess; the second half with the history of chess in 
Europe, and mainly with the mediaeval development of the 
game. Mr. Murray shows that our chess “is a direct 
descendant of an Indian game played in the seventh century 
with substantially the same arrangement and method as in 
Europe five centuries later.” The Indian game, invented 
before the beginning of the Christian era, was an attempt to 
imitate the conditions of actual warfare. Its name, chaturanga, 
or “the four members,” was derived from the quadripartite 
division of the Indian army into chariots, cavalry, elephants, 
and infantry—still represented by bishop, knight, rook, and 
pawn. 








CHEMISTRY AND ITS BORDERLAND. 


Chemistry and its Borderland. By Alfred W. Stewart. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)}—Dr. Stewart gives the non- 
technical reader a lucid account of “some recent develop- 
ments in chemistry,” in which he avoids the use of chemical 
notation. He first treats of the influence of chemistry on 
industry. He then writes a chapter on the relation of 
chemistry to medicine, dealing chiefly with the researches of 
Ehrlich, the discoverer of salvarsan. He goes on to describe 
the singular properties of radium and its derivative niton, 
which lead him to a discussion of transmutation and the 
nature of the elements. We note that he accepts the 
researches of Collie and Patterson as showing that hydrogen 
has actually been transmuted into the two elements of helium 
and neon, and is thus led to the conclusion that atoms are 
not the ultimate basis of matter. 








PLANT LIFE IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Plant Life in the British Isles. By A. R. Horwood. 
Illustrated with 73 Photographs. (J. and A. Churchill. 
6s. 6d. net.)—This little book is an introduction to the study 
of British flowering plants on rather unusual lines. Mr. 
Horwood feels that structure and systematic work appeal 
less to the beginner than what is called ecology, or habits and 
life history. He takes types of thirty orders out of the 
hundred orders of Angiosperms in the British Isles,and explains 
why they have become what they are. He dwells on adapta- 
tions. He turns the reader’s attention to the mechanism of 
pollination and seed dispersal. Writing in a quite popular 
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fashion, but using technical terms which are explained jn a 
glossary, he gives the “natural history” of the plant. His 
book may serve as a stepping-stone to Kerner and Oliver's, 
Used with a systematic Flora, it is full of suggestive ideas, 
There is a bibliography which would have been more 
useful had it told a very little more. The photographs from 
life are clearly printed and well chosen, but sometimes too 
small to show more than the habit of the plant and where it 
grows. This introductory volume of common types is to be 
followed by two others dealing with the rarer orders, 








‘ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. 


Roman Private Law: Jurisprudence. By E. C. Clark, 
LL.D. 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. net.) 
These two interesting volumes have been compiled by Dr. Clark, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, as part of a history of Roman 
private law, which he has, he tells us, unfortunately little hope 
of completing. The work is designed rather for the student 
than the examination candidate, though its wide scope and 
lucid writing would make it an exceedingly valuable intro. 
duction to any general study of law. In the first volume 
Dr. Clark deals with the meaning, origin, and sources 
of law, and in the second (which shows a tendency to 
return to Blackstone's arrangement) analyses concurrently 
the Roman and the modern corpus juris, with copious 
reference to modern codes and theories. The book, which is 
the fruit of many years of study, contains much original 
work, and should be sure of wide recognition. 








THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE 
LEGISLATION. 


The Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
New Series: No. XXX., January, 1914. Edited by Sir J. 
Macdonell, C.B., LL.D., and E. Manson. (John Murray. 
5s. net.)—The current number of this valuable publication 
consists, for the most part, of the annual review of the 
world’s legislation during the preceding year. This review, 
which, it need hardly be said, is entrusted to most competent 
hands, tends to increase in bulk yearly, and in the present 
volume it occupies no less than two hundred and thirty pages. 
Amongst the preliminary articles may be noticed a summary 
of the Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1913, 
and an interesting paper by Mr. Charles E. Reis on Spanish 
Law in the British Empire. The writer points out that 
Trinidad was the only colony in which Spanish law was 
actually in force at the time of the British acquisition. 
Even here he considers it extinct at the present day, 
except in so far as it is still occasionally resorted to in con- 
nexion with certain early titles. He does not, however, 
mention one curious survival—the position held by the 
Governor as Intendant of Crown Lands. 








COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Compulsory Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. By W. F. 
Hamilton, K.C. (Butterworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) —This useful 
little book is the result of a visit paid in 1912 (the year of the 
great Waihi strike) to New Zealand and Australia. The theory 
of compulsory arbitration may be said to owe its origin to New 
Zealand, where the principal piece of legislation is dated 1894 
The principles of this legislation have been adopted by 
Australia in the Commonwealth Act of 1904, where, however, 
the scheme is supplemented by a system of Wages Boards, 
set up by legislation of the different States; while in this 
country we have in the provision for voluntary arbitration 
under the Conciliation Act, 1896, a very pale reflex of the New 
Zealand system, and the Australian Wage Board precedents 
have been followed in 1909 and 1912. Mr. Hamilton explains 
the success of the New Zealand scheme down to the outbreak 
of the Waihi strike, and the comparative failure of com- 
pulsory arbitration in Australia. He deprecates the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive system of compulsion in this 
country, but thinks that in what are sometimes known as the 
“ public utility industries” (those dealing with the supply of 
coal, gas, electrie power, food, and transport) further legisla- 
tion on the lines of the Queensland Industrial Peace Act, 
1912, is necessary in the public interest. A Bill drafted to 
carry out this purpose is contained in an appendix. 
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THE EARLY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF MANKIND. 

The Early Weights and Measures of Mankind. By Sir 
Charles. Warren. (Palestine Exploration Fund. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mankind’s earliest standards of mensuration were based on 
the human body. “ The natural standard of length, used from 
the earliest times, is the height of a man, or the stretch of his 
arms from middle finger-tip to middle finger-tip, called a 
fathom.” The cubit was a quarter-fathom, and the modern 
English foot is the sixth part of a fathom. Naturally this 
was a changeable standard, which varied from tribe to tribe. 
The modern metre, as a given fraction of the earth’s diameter, 
isa more definite unit: and even that may one day be replaced 
by a standard based on some physical constant, such as the 
length of a particular wave of light. In this extremely learned 
discourse on early weights and measures Sir Charles Warren 
has performed a task which will be of the greatest assistance 
to ul! students of early history. 








FAMILIAR SPANISH TRAVELS. 

Familiar Spanish Travels. By W. D. Howells. (Harper 
and Brothers. $2 net.)—To travel through Spain, from Irun 
to Tarifa, at the age of seventy-four, seeing most of what was 
to be seen and taking notes of the things seen, was in itself 
no mean achievement. Mr. Howells modestly describes the 
book that results from those notes as “fond, trivial records,” 
but the ready sympatby shown throughout makes it pleasant 
reading, and frequently by a brief phrase in passing the 
author delineates life in Spain more convincingly than could 
pages of more elaborate description. With quiet interest and 
bumour he notes the “severe, almost censorious,” begging, 
the “quiescent industry” of the labourers, the “leisurely” 
ploughman, the gardener “at work” “in a sort of vegetable 
calm,” the Spanish merchants “seldom concerned in a mer- 
cantile transaction,” the young Spanish poet “bowing and 
bowing on tip-toe.” He does not fail to observe the country 
life that pervades Madrid, the streets of dead Cordoba, paved 
in 850 and apparently not repaved since, the crowds of small 
boys everywhere, the “courteous ease and self-respect” in 
conversation between persons of all ranks. And he ends the 
record of his Spanish travels thus :— 

“If the reader asks how with this gentleness, this civility and 
integrity, the Spaniards have contrived to build up their repute 
for cruelty, treachery, mendacity, and every atrocity; how with 
their love of bull-feasts and the sufferings to man and brute 
which these involve, they should yet seem so kind to both, I 
answer frankly I do not know. I do not know how the Americans are 
reputed good and just and law-abiding, although they often shoot 
= another, and upon mere suspicion rather often burn negroes 

ive, 

The author’s admiration of the Spanish is extended to their 
art, and here few readers will agree with all his conclusions ; 
for he considers Rubens, Rembrandt, Correggio, &c., as lesser 
lights in the presence of Velazquez, and Murillo is set far 
above Titian, 





NURSES AND THEIR 





EXPLANATORY LECTURES FOR 
TEACHERS. 
Explanatory Lectures for Nurses and their Teachers. By H. 
Hawkins-Dempster. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Miss Hawkins-Dempster has written a book that should 
prove exceedingly useful to members of Women’s Voluntary 
Aid Detachments who have already learned the A B C 
of their work. The volume is divided into lectures, 
one, for example, upon the keeping of temperature charts, 
with interesting particulars as to the meaning of certain 
temperature and pulse variations; another upon vaccines and 
“immunity”; and a group of three Jectures upon paralysis. 
These lectures are neither written in language so scientific 
as to be incomprehensible to the ordinary reader, nor so 
popular as to be insulting to the intelligent student, 
and if the style has suffered a little from the fact that 
they actually are lectures, not short essays, it is never so 
involved as to obscure the author's meaning. Altogether, the 
book is an excellent one, and should, we repeat, prove of great 
value and interest to members of Voluntary Aid Detachments 
as well as to the nurses to whom it is addressed. 


THE BEAUTIFUL RIO DE JANETRO. 
The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. By Alured Gray Bell. 
(William Heinemann. 


42s. net.)—Of all the land-falls that 








are the lot of the globe-trotter, none can be more memorable 
than the entrance to Rio. The present writer had the good 
fortune to see that stately scene for the first time at sunset, 
and it lingers in his memory, along with the view of 
Kinchinjunga from Darjeeling and the track to Milford 
Sound in New Zealand, as the finest among countless fine 
views. Mr. Bell has assuredly chosen the right epithet in 
his title: Sydney and Suva, Hong Kong and Victoria, 
beautiful as they are, cannot compare with the bay that is 
guarded by the Corcovado and the Sugar Loaf. Mr. Bell's 
book was written at the instance of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to tempt English tourists to visit “the magnificent 
metropolis of Brazil.” It should serve its purpose; yet, 
charming as the coloured illustrations are, and enthusiastic 
as the author shows himself, neither of them can give an 
adequate notion of the gorgeousness of the landscape. 








VENICE AND SAN FRANCISCO. 

Venice: the City of the Sea; and San Francisco: the 
City of the Golden Gate. By Joseph Pennell. (T. N. Foulis. 
is. 6d. each net in wrapper; 2s. 6d. each net bound in 
Japanese vellum.)—Mr. Pennell’s pictures are reproduced in 
photogravure in both these attractive little volumes. In the 
ease of Venice the illustrations are “accompanied by notes 
from the writings of John Ruskin, Lord Houghton, Jobu 
Addington Symonds, Byron, Beaconsfield, D’Annunzio, and 
others.” The result is pleasing, for the notes are well chosen ; 
and though most of them are as familiar to us all as is, at any 
rate, the pictured outline of the fagade of St. Mark’s, we are 
glad to read them again while we enjoy these examples 
of Mr. Pennell’s art. The San Francisco is, perhaps, a less 
engaging little volume, as the literary flavour is wanting, but 
the artist shows us the city under many interesting aspects of 
light and shade. 








STUDIES IN WATER SUPPLY. 

Studies in Water Supply. By A. C. Houston. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Dr. Houston has been engaged for more 
than eight years as Director of Water Examination under the 
Metropolitan Water Board. In this valuable monograph he 
presents an epitome of his researches, which were previously 
scattered through a number of reports and papers. His 
experience must be of the greatest use to others engaged on 
similar tasks. “London possesses the largest waterworks 
undertaking in the world, and the Metropolitan Water Board, 
by instituting an elaborate system of water examination, by 
providing facilities for carrying out many important re- 
searches, and generally by looking at the whole subject of 
water supply from an Imperial point of view, has shown itself 
fully alive to its serious responsibilities.” From a non- 
technical point of view, Dr. Houston’s most important con- 
clusion is that, “even if we disregard all humanitarian 
considerations, the provision of a pure water supply is a sound 
financial proposition.” 


LORD CLIVE. 

Lord Clive: a Drama in Five Acts. By T.S. Krishna Aigar. 
(Trichinopoly: St. Joseph’s Industrial School Press. 1s.—12 
annas.)—Mr. Krishna Aigar’s play has many faults, judged from 
the standpoint of the naturalistic drama, and, owing to its 
partially Western dress, it is occasionally difficult for the 
reader to remember that it is in fact absurd to judge it 
from that standpoint at all. It belongs to the formal 
Eastern theatre, and, if this be borne in mind, the reader 
will see that the play has certain good points. The spirit 
in which it is written is, at any rate, exceedingly flattering 
to British rale. We cannot help wishing that Mr. Krishna 
Aigar had given us more of his own work and less of a kind 
of “ quotation conglomerate.” 





THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN, 

The Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The Comedies, 
Edited by T. M. Parrott. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
More than forty years have elapsed since we had a complete 
Chapman, and we welcome the Princeton Professor's admirable 
edition of this “lofty and labouring spirit.” Chapman is 
best known to the modern English reader, we fear, through 
Keats’s fine sonnet on his Homer, and through the discussions 
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of Shakespearean critics as to whether Chapman was the 
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“rival poet” of the Sonnets. But we hope that Professor 
Parrott’s commendable labours will give the plays a new lease 
of popularity. This is the second volume of his edition: the 
first, containing the tragedies, was published in 1910. The 
third volume, with the poems and minor translations, will 
soon appear. We regret to infer that the Homer is not to be 
included, and hope that Professor Parrott will see his way 
to make this standard edition a complete one. The editorial 
work is excellently done: the text is quite the best yet printed, 
and the notes provide all the assistance that a modern reader 
of these Elizabethan comedies should require. 








ELIZABETHAN DRAMA AND ITS MAD FOLK. 


Elizabethan Drama and its Mad Fol. By Edgar Allison 
Peers. (W. Heffer and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—This entertaining 
essay won the Harness Prize at Cambridge last year. Mr. 
Peers chose a subject full of possibilities, and he has handled 
it skilfully. His criterion of madness is rather literary than 
medical—the author’s own judgment is accepted on the 
question: consequently we are spared the lengthy disquisition 
as to whether Hamlet was really mad which might have been 
expected by some readers. The mad folk of the Elizabethan 
drama make a lengthy list—probably there is no period of 
literature down to our own day which took so lively an 
interest in the matter. Mr. Peers classifies them under 
four heads: (1) The maniacs (King Lear and Ophelia); 
(2) imbecility (Lear’s fool); (3) melancholy (Jaques und 
Antonio); (4) abnormal states (Macbeth). Hamlet falls into 
the category of pretenders. The book is readable, though one 
might pick holes in it—if Antonio was mad, who is sane P 








A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: Cymbeline. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 18s.)—A melancholy interest attaches to this 
volume of Dr. Furness’s well-known and desirable edition of 
Shakespeare, as it is the last instalment of the work which he 
completed before his lamented death in August, 1912. He 
had not, indeed, written the usual notes on the stage history 
and bibliography of the play, although he had finished his 
commentary and preface. His son, who is carrying on this 
great edition to its completion, felt it desirable to leave the 
book just as it came from his father’s hands :— 

“The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! ” 

We sympathise with his sentiment, but rather regret his 
decision: perbaps he may supply the defect in an appendix 
to a later volume, as this is so useful a work—indispensable, 
indeed, to the Shakespeare student—that any omission from 
its completeness is to be deplored. 








TOLSTOY’S PLAYS, 

Plays. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—Three of the six plays 
contained in this volume are now freshly translated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Maude. Of their work we need only quote Tolstoy’s 
own verdict that “better translators could not be invented.” 
Among the new plays special interest attaches to The Light 
Shines in Darkness, in which the dramatist depicts himself as 
the central figure. It is a spiritual autobiography cast in 
dramatic form, in which Tolstoy’s artistic sincerity is shown 
by the fact that he has not “minimised the failure of his 
efforts to carry convictions to those about him, or to achieve 
any other success than that of obtaining an inward assurance 
that he was fulfilling the will of God.” In the unwritten last 
act the hero was to be shot by the mother of a young officer to 
whom his teaching had brought social ruin. No one can 
thoroughly understand Tolstoy’s complex personality without 
a careful study of this intensely touching document. 








A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL FICTION. 

A Guide to Historical Fiction. By Ernest A. Baker. 
(George Routledge and Sons. 21s. net.)}—This learned and 
comprehensive caialogue has grown out of two previous 
works by the same author, published in 1903 and 1908 re- 
spectively. It is designed “for the particular benefit of the 
teacher and student of history, and for the reader interested 
in history who has not time or inclination to study the more 





a 
serious historians.” We know that “truth embodied in a 
tale” will be received at many doors which are closed to 
any more abstract presentation of facts. But, alas! the tale 
does not always embody truth: Scott and Dumas, beyond 
compare the best of all historical novelists, both took the 
liberty of modifying history as they chose: and many who 
cannot copy their magic have yet imitated them in this 
Mr. Baker, however, assures us that “the groundwork of 
the genuine historical romance ... is as sincere and valid 
reconstruction as the best efforts of the serious historian” 
TWO BOOKS OF PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

The Book of Public Speaking: Vol. V. Edited by A. ©. Fox. 
Davies. (Caxton Publishing Company. 8s. 6d. net.)—Selected 
English Speeches: Burke to Gladstone. Edited by Edgar R. 
Jones, M.P. “ The World's Classics.” Pocket Edition. (Oxford 
University Press. 1s. net.)—Mr. Jones confines himself to 
speeches of which trustworthy and complete reports survive 
to us, and to oratory as distinguished from written addresses, 
It is inevitable, having regard to the extent of ground covered 
und the limited space at his disposal, that there should be 
many omissions, but Mr. Jones chooses his representative 
speakers with discrimination, and in every case the example 
chosen is typical and first-rate. True, some more concen- 
trated specimen of Fox’s eloquence than his long speech on the 
Westminster Scrutiny might have been given; but we have 
Chatham on the proposal to use Indian troops in America, 
Burke on conciliation with the rebellious colonies, Pitt on the 
American Peace, Sheridan’s indictment of Warren Hastings, 
and Grattan’s truly magnificent speech on the downfall of 
Napoleon (“starving in ice to commit a robbery on desola- 
tion”). Lord Randolph Churchill’s famous “ chips” speech 
(“The forest laments that Mr. Gladstone may perspire”) 
reads oddly in such company, but its merit is undeniable, 
and it serves well to connect the full-blooded art of a 
past age with the more direct and businesslike methods 
of to-day. The Book of Public Speaking proceeds on 
different lines. Here the examples are almost all quite 
modern, many, indeed, being taken from speeches delivered 
in 1913, while Mr. Fox-Davies admits addresses as well as 
speeches, and admits (it must be said) many which, although 
they may have their value as object-lessons for the young 
speaker, are rather lacking in oratorical distinction. 














Thoughts and Fancies. By Mrs. D. C. Lathbury. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. Is. 6d. net.)}—Mrs. Lathbury’s little book 
consists of six essays, and they are all charming, though 
perhaps we say it that should not, for their authoress 
thanks the Spectator for permission to print “so much of 
these papers as originally appeared in” our columns. The 
paper upon “Throwing Away” has given us, we think, the 
most pleasure. From first to last there is much necessary 
throwing away in life, and it is, as Mrs. Lathbury points 
out, very difficult to choose the right time. With quick and 
graceful transition from gay to grave, our essayist considers 
the desirability of keeping or discarding our most cherished 
possessions. Should we part with old toys, old love-letters, 
old counterfoils, old friends? Her little pictures of dilemmas 
are delicate, skilful, and true to life. 





A Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes. 
By Alan H. Gardiner and Arthur E. P. Weigall. (B. Quaritch. 
10s. net.) —The “private tombs” at Thebes consist of a number 
of rock-cut funerary chapels of high dignitaries, from whieh is 
derived practically all our knowledge of social life in Egypt 
from the eighteenth to the twenticth dynasty (about 1600 
to 1200 B.C.). The scenes depicted in these tombs show 
the Vizier in his Court of Justice, the tutor of the King’s 
children nursing his Royal charges, the Royal butler prepar- 
ing the drinks fora State banquet, the head gardener of the 
Rameseum at his work, and so forth. ‘This catalogue of the 
tombs is a valuable document for the Egyptologist : the names 
of its authors guarantee its merit. We should add that the 
publication of this catalogue, like the conservation of the 
tombs themselves, is due mainly to the scholarly liberality 
of Mr. Robert Mond. 


The Churches of Kent. By Francis Grayling. “ County 
Churches” Series. 2 vols. (George Allen and Co. 2s. net 
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— woh) —After dealing in a brief introduction with con- 
stractional peculiarities and general external and internal 
conditions, Mr. Grayling, who has an intimate personal know- 
ledge of his subject, gives us a series of notes on the Kentish 

09 arranged in alphabetical order under the names of 
the parishes. The volumes also contain an appendix dealing 
sith the monastic churches of Keut, a list of modern churches 
with the dates of foundation, and a useful glossary and 


eburcbes 


appendix. 

The Reform of the Calendar. By Alexande: Philip. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 4s. 6d. net.}\—Would our social life be 
eonvenienced by a reform of the calendar which should make 
the same days of the week and of the month coincide year by 
ear? Mr. Philip thinks that it would, and in this thoughtful 
hook discusses the various proposals for such a reform, His 
own suggestion is that New Year's Day, and in leap years 
“Leap Day,” should be called by those name: alone, and that 
January Ist should thus always be a Sunday. He also wishes 
to see the months simplified by giving thirty days to each 
except March, June, September, and December, which should 
have thirty-one. We wonder that it has not occurred to him 
that it would be still simpler to have thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each, and then the first day of every month 
could be a Sunday too. 








Sounds and Signs. By Archer Wilde. (Constable and Co. 
4g. 6d. net.)—This book is “a criticism of the alphabet with 
snggestions for reform,” in which the needs of the average 
reader of printed type are throughout kept in view. Mr. 
Wilde begins by pointing out that our alphabet, as used in 
printing, really contains forty different characters for children 
to learn, since fourteen of the capitals are quite distinct in 
form from the corresponding small letters—e.g.,.D andd. He 
suggests that this defect might be avoided by the abandon- 
ment of small letters—the printer’s “lower case ”—altogether, 
and the sole use of Doric or Sans-serif capitals, like this— 
DORIC, This would facilitate learning to read and increase 
legibility. Mr. Wilde goes on to devise a new alphabet of 
forty-seven characters in the interests of spelling reform, 





Recollections of Sixty Years. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Tupper. (Cassell and Co. 16s, net.)—Sir Charles 
Tupper is the oldest statesman now living. He is nearing his 
ninety-third birthday, but neither in temper nor in style does 
his autobiography give any sign of senile decay. The 
“biographical foreword” tells us that “his mind is as keen 
and plastic, his memory, even of recent happenings ” (where 
the old so often show the first sign of weakness), is as clear 
as itever was. He is the sole survivor of the band of “ far- 
seeing nation-builders” by whom the unification of Canada 
was effected, and he is honoured in his own country as 
“Canada’s Grand Old Man.” His autobiography covers the 
whole of his political career, from his first efforts in 1860 to 
bring about the union of the Maritime Provinces to his 
assumption of office as Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1896. It is a remarkable contribution to the history 
of Empire-building, and we offer Sir Charles Tupper our 
congratulations on the ccmpletion of this worthy memorial to 
a life of constant public service. 





Gun Dogs. By Frauk Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. With 
4 Illustrations. (John Long. 5s. net.)—This is a small 
book, illustrated with a large number of photographs, which 
treats of the management, breaking, handling, and feeding of 
dogs used in shooting, both in health and disease. The breeds 
to which attention is given are the various races of retriever, 
spaniel, setter, and pointer. Mr. Barton, who writes with the 
knowledge of a veterinary surgeon, has already published 
books of a similar nature on horses, dogs, pheasants, &c. 
The illustrations are good, and the text contains a large 
amount of practical information, and many useful hints for 
mMexperienced owners of dogs. 





‘ Law of Gambling, Civil and Criminal. By Ward 
ae and Cyril V. Hawksford. (Stevens and Sons. 
=~“. Od. net.)—The passing of the “ Street Betting Act, 1906,” 
and the decision of many important cases, such as “ Powell v. 
The Kempton Park Racecourse Co.,” has necessitated a new 
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edition of this well-known work. The chapter on the Betting 
House Act has been entirely rewritten, and a new chapter 
traces the important recent developments of the doctrine of 
New Consideration. 





Matter and Some of its Dimensions. By William Kearney 
Carr. (Harper and Brothers. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Carr begins 
by setting forth in popular language some of the latest 
discoveries about electrons. On these he bases his argument 
that matter is “a projection from a spiritual plane.” He 
goes on to discuss the fascinating possibility of explaining 
many urgent problems of thought by the bypothesis of a 
fourth dimension, which corresponds very closely to what is 
usually called the spiritual life. “The three-dimensional 
brain is the brain which sees the contradictions of life and 
oppresses us. The fourth-dimensional brain is the brain that 
reconciles the contradictions and lifts us up.” Inspiration 
and “illumination” come from the fourth dimension. Myr, 
Carr's suggestive book is well worth consideration. 

_ 

An Englishman Looks at the World. By H. G. Wells. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—This collection of newspaper 
articles is a heterogeneous compendium of Mr. Wells’s im- 
pressions of modern life, which it is easier to read than to 
criticize. The author's well-known intolerance of our social 
and political methods sometimes leads him into exaggeration 
—as when he describes Members of Parliament as “ intellec- 
tual riff-raff,” or condemns the Army Council as “ half-way back 
to bows and arrows” on the strength of an inspection of the 
Legion of Frontiersmen. “The expert ‘quack’ and the 
bureaucratic intriguer increase and multiply in a dull-minded, 
uncritical, strenuous period as disease germs multiply in 
darkness and heat.” Mr. Wells goes too far on this line; but 
his criticism is always suggestive and frequently just. 





The Miilers of Haddington, Dunbar, and Dunfermline. By 
W. J. Couper. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Couper 
complains in his preface that biographers have devoted much 
attention to publishers, whilst they have unduly neglected 
booksellers. Perhaps there is a sound economic reason for 
this; biographers, like other authors, have to live, and there 
may be a subtle significance in the fact that the present 
volume was undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, in whose person the tradition of the Miller family is 
still alive. But it is nevertheless true,as Mr. Birrell says, 
that “no great trade has an obscurer history than the book 
trade,” and we welcome this pleasant record of Scottish book- 
selling at the close of the eighteenth century. It was well 
worth writing, and Mr, Couper has written it well. 


Calendar of Coroners’ Rolls of the City of London, 1300- 
1378. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe. (R. Clay and Sons.) 
—This interesting repertory of social life in mediaeval London 
is printed by order of the Corporation under the direction 
of the Library Committee, and is edited in scholarly fashion 
by the Records Clerk. The nine Rolls here calendared reveal 
the seamy side of City life in the fourteenth century. “One 
cannot help remarking how quickly, in those days, a word was 
followed by a blow from some lethal weapon. It was common 
for two men to be apparently on friendly terms, when suddenly 
a quarrel would break out, and one would deal the other a blow 
with a sword or a knife which sooner or later caused his death,” 
The chapter of accidents is also very instructive; many people 
were crushed by carts in the narrow streets—the traffic problem 
is no new one. 


On the Left of a Throne. By Mrs. Evan Nepean. (John 
Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—This entertaining and admirably illus- 
trated book does not claim to be a “complete biography ” so 
much as a “personal study” of the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, as seen “through the eyes of the two people who 
knew and loved him better than anyone else in the world, 
Charles II. and Henrietta Lady Wentworth.” Mrs. Nepean 
herself has evidently fallen under the spell of “the beguiling, 
charming, weak, unsuccessful Monmouth, whom women loved 
and men died for.” She has been rewarded for ber labour of 
love by producing an eminently readable book. But we find 
difficulty in accepting the story that a certain Duke of 
Buccleuch found the marriage certificate of Charles II. 
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and Lucy Walter in the muniment room at Dalkeith, and 
deliberately destroyed it. 


The House of Cecil. By C. Ravenscroft Dennis. (Constable 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The authentic history of the Cecils 
begins with David Cyssell, or Syssell, of Stamford, the grand- 
father of Lord Burghley. But in Elizabethan times the 
genealogists were not above manufacturing a long pedigree 
for a man of wealth and position; it is rumoured that they 
have not greatly changed in this respect—see Burke passim. 
Burghley delighted in heraldic studies, and contrived to trace 
back his descent to one Robert Sytsylt, who in 1091 took part 
in the Norman conquest of Glamorganshire. The genealogical 
notes in his handwriting, which still exist at Hatfield, show 
that this pedigree was the outcome of a dozen other versions 
which did not work out satisfactorily. The history of the 
house of Cecil was worth writing, and Mr. Dennis has 
written it conscientiously. 


My Days of Adventure. By E. A. Vizetelly. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)\—The most stirring episode in Mr. 
Vizetelly’s adventurous career as a war correspondent was the 
Franco-German War, with which this volume chiefly deals. 
Mr. Vizetelly was in Paris when the Third Republic was pro- 
claimed, and stayed there during the first fifty days of the 
siege. He left Paris with a safe-conduct on November 8th, 
1870, and afterwards attached himself to the Army of the 
Loire, with which he saw much fighting. He describes his 
experiences in a straightforward and readable fashion, and we 
answer the modest question with which his preface ends by 
saying that the story was assuredly worth telling. In this 
preface Mr. Vizetelly, who has made a special study of French 
military developments, gives it as his considered judgment 
that, “if France were to engage, unaided, in a contest with 
Germany, she would again be worsted, and worsted by her 
own fault.” Heaven is still on the side of the big battalions, 
and the decline in the French birth-rate makes it impossible 
for France alone to cope with prolific Germany. 
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CARMEN AND MR. DRYASDUST. 
HUMFREY JORDAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
**A story about Cambridge, almost a story against Cambridge, . , 
Oxford as shrewdly. ... Mr, Jordan has written a good story. . 
it wittily.”—Daily News. 


MY BELOVED SOUTH. By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR, 
Author of “Little Thank You,” &. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. [Third Impression. 

“Mrs. T. P. O'Connor has certainly made an entertaining book of her 
recollections of the Southern States, with their old-world charm, their atmo- 
sphere of flowers and unhurried pleasure, aud the leisurely ways of their 
hospitable people."’—Daily Express. 
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8. WALCOTT. With 48 Illustrations anda Map. 8vo, cloth 
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Celebes, The Moluccas, and Sumatra, 
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Lady Hamilton and the Revolution in Naples (176; 
1815). By Joseph Turquan and Jules D’Auriac. 
Uniform with “A Great Coquette.” New light on 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton from hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MY MEMORIES By LORD SUFFIELD 
The Reminiscences of the late Lord Suffield, 
published a few months before his death, Withan 
Introduction by Lord Charles Beresford, Edited by 
Alys Lowth. Profusely Illustrated. 16s. net. 2nd Ed. 
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By the Hon. George E. Foster. A plain yet eloquent 
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A Dartmoor Story by Beatrice Chase, 


THE AWAKENING 
By R. S. Macnamara, Author of “The Fringe of 
the Desert.” 
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A novelty in fiction. By R. K. Weekes. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS. _ 


Cloth gilt, 2s. net (by post, 2s. 4d.). 
By Prebendary F. S. WEBSTER, M.A., 
Author of “Saving Truths of the Gospel,” &c. 


TRUSTING AND TRIUMPHING 


«A series of earnest and homely Evangelical addresses.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 

are set forth with all the Evangelical fervour which 
f Prebendary Webster’s utterances.” 
—LEnglish Churchman, 


A NEW DAILY PORTION BOOKLET. 


woRDS OF HOPE AND GRACE 


Selected from the Letters and Poems of CHARLOTTE 

ELLIOTT, Author of “Just as Iam.” Price in Lambskin, 

1s. 6d. net (by post, le. 9d.); in Cloth Boards, 18, net (by 

post, 1s. 3d.). : 

«An anthology from the verse and prose of Charlotte Elliott, 

with a well-written biographical sketch.”—-Guardian. 

“Jt is sure to find a warm welcome from her many admirers.” 

—Church Family Newspaper. 

Ipful religious day-book.”—Liverpool Courier. 
~ WEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Foolseap 4to, picture boards, 2. 6d. net (by post, 3s.). 
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THEIR STORY, THEIR FOLK, AND THEIR FLOWERS. 
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With a Map and 24 Coloured Plates. 
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illustrations are all admirably 


Crown 8vo, 2%. net (by post, 2s.4d.). 
By the Rev. SIDNEY M. BERRY, M.A., 


of Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham. 


GRACES oF tHe CHRISTIAN GHARACTER 


“The very unconventionality of the chapters is their recom- 
mendation, and there is plenty of hard thinking in them too.” 
—Exzpository Times. 
“It will be profitable to a wide public.”—British Weekly. 
“Qn every page are sentences worth remembering for their 
epigrammatic neatness as well as for their spiritual force.” 
—English Churchman, 





Art Paper Boards, 5s. net (by post, 5s. 6d.). 


large Demy 4to. 
CUTS TO SKETCHING 


By HAYWARD YOUNG, 
With & Coloured Plates and 104 Pen and Pencil Sketches by 
the Author. 

“A collection of articles calculated to fulfil their purpose 
excellently, for the illustrations show so clearly the strokes and 
general working-up, with due proportions of light and shade, of 
even the most ordinary tree-trunk or chimney, that every reader 
vill feel the impulse to go out and try for himself.”—Atheneum. 

“Mr, Young writes in a common-sense, practical style, and the 
various sketches he gives should fire the ambition of every budding 
artist, besides giving pleasure to the skilled draughtsman.”— Queen. 

“So practical that the author finds the beautiful even in dingy 
towns.” —Standard. 

JUST READY. 68s.—“A JOYOUS STORY.” 
By ANNE WARNER, 
Author of “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” &c, 


SUNSHINE JANE 


“The reader will find much to laugh over in this vehemently 
cheerful story.”—New York Times. 
“Jane becomes a moving van filled to the hubs with optimism, 
a dynamo of energy that makes for good thoughts in others.” 
—St. Louis Democrat. 
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JUST READY. 6s.—A ROMANTIC STORY, 
By HELEN H. WATSON, 


Author of “Love, the Intruder,” “Andrew Goodfellow.” 
> ’ 


REBECCA OF THE FELLS 


“ Another of the delightful stories by Mrs. Watson.” 

“ Lancaster Observer. 

“ The well-told tale of a love idyll.”—Scotsman, 

7 A capital story.”—London Quarterly Review. 

It isa fine study of temperament, far above the average of 

hovels,”— Yorkshire Post. 

“A graceful and whole 
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Mr. John Lane’s New Books 
THE BERRY PAPERS : 


BEING THE CORRESPONDENCE, HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED, OF MARY AND AGNES BERRY 
(1763-1852). By LEWIS MELVILLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 

The Berry Sisters counted among their intimate acquaintances 
so many of the most distinguished and influential personages of 
their day, that the hitherto unpublished correspondence collected 
in this volume forms an epitome of the inner history of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, with many interesting 
sidelights on famous persons and great events; told, moreover, in 
the charming and picturesque style which prevailed in the days 
when letter-writing was one of the Arts. [Ready April 28th, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WELSH 
HISTORY. 


By J. VYRNWY MORGAN, D.D 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


A survey of the historical development of Wales, the rise of 
Nonconformity, and the progress towards self-government, of the 
highest value to everybody interested in these subjects, 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 
MODERN. By WALTER A. HAWLEY. With 11 
Colour Plates and 80 Half-Tones. Crown 4to. 42s. net. 


“ Finely produced and finely illustrated. The most comprehensive 
and, in detail, the most complete and thorough work we have met 
with on this subject.”.—MORNING POST. 


ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: 
A PERSONAL STUDY OF JAMES, DUKE OF 


ANTIQUE AND 


MONMOUTH. By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. With 36 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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tions.,—DAILY EXPRESS, 
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Central Asia,” 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE GENIUS OF 
PLACES. By VERNON LEE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


“ Lightness, dignity, good sense, and consummate art."—TIMES. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
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»hotogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. net. 
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weeping of music as her mood may be.”"—MORNING POST. 
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LORAINE PETRE. With Maps and Plans. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A wonderful story... 
the art of war."—GLOBE, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE FORTUNATE YOUTH W. J. Locke 
THE TREND William Arkwright 
A CIRL’S MARRIACE Agnes Cordon Lennox 
CURING CHRISTOPHER Mrs, Horace Tremiett 
OH, MR. BIDCOOD! Peter Blundell 
THE PURPLE MISTS F. E. Mills Young 
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CARDEN OATS Alice Herbert 
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This volume is not a story. It is a series of let : 
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By ELINOR GLYN, Author of “The Visits 
beth.” With 2 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; 
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JOHN TRAVERS’ New Novel 


2 vols. 
— THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BAR- 
SET. 2 vols. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 


Sampson. Vol. V. Poems. 

. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Lane’s Translation. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. Vols. I.-II. 

PLOTINUS. Thomas Taylor's translation. 


MACAULAY. Five Essays from the Encyclopxdia 
Britannica, Edited by R. H. Gretton. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY HELEN C. ROBERTs 
Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter,” &c, ‘ 


A Free Hand 


“Admirable .. . much care, a keen insight, and a sane outlook 
upon life. The author shows us the Courage family, its friends, 
neighbours, and surroundings, with the clean, quiet touches we 
liked so much in ‘Something New,’ and showing Ridley Courage 
himself, of not much account apparently in the family scheme, 
quiet, stiff-tempered, not too intelligent, but with reserves of self. 
knowledge and a romantic imagination.”—Times, 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 





A POWERFUL STORY OF LIFE ON A SOUTH SEA 
ISLAND. 


Where Bonds 
are Loosed 


By GRANT WATSON. 


A realistic story of life on an island in the Pacific. The author 
has rendered very convincingly how the white people who are 
compelled to live there, by reason of their isolation, gradually 
fall away from the standards of civilized people. 

It is a strong book, which is attracting very much attention for 
its reality and truthfulness. 

Crown 8vo, 6, 
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By MARY SKRINE (Mrs. J. 


H. Skrine), Feap. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; 
postage 3d. [The Roadmender Series. 
The hero is a brilliant lad with a gift for history. As “bedes- 
man” he is on the foundation of a house, where his characteris 
worked on by tradition and historical association, and is prepared 
for its later development at Oxford. 
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A New and Revised Edition. 


A Modern Mystic’s Way 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 
Feap. 8vo. Designed end-papers. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; 
postage 3d, 

This new edition bears the name of William Scott Palmer 
author. In a new preface the author acknowledges the spiritual 
influence of Michael Fairless “on one who, far from mystical— 
scientific, indeed—in bent of mind and education, was nevertheless 
affected by close intercourse with a profoundly mystical spirit, 
living in work-a-day fashion in this work-a-day world, the myst 
life.” 

“A Modern Mystic’s Way” is the record of a real experience, 
and shows how one who temperamentally and intellectually is 
averse from mysticism, yet finds the common ways of life trans 
figured by even a glimpse of the shining road the mystic treads. 
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